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Modern machine tool equipment turns out so 
many more finished parts per machine, of such 
uniform quality, and at savings so large, 
compared with less progressive methods, as to 
amortize quickly the whole investment. But 
tool equipment must be as up-to-date as the 
machines themselves; and — 


“finished parts” may just as well be holes as 
turned or ground pieces of metal. Cleveland 
Drills in newest types of multiple spindle 
machines give any desired volume of uniform 
holes, any size, in any kind of metal. 


“Speed up with Cleveland” means that you are 
safe in putting the same responsibility on these 
drills that you place on other tools producing 
parts. “Speed up with Cleveland” is an invita- 
tion, too — give “Cleveland” drills and reamers 
a real test on your most troublesome jobs, and 
judge them by results. 

Engineers of long training in design, metallur- 
gical research, and correct applications of 
“Cleveland” drills, are at your service. For 
particulars, address Cleveland or any branch 
listed below. 
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A Comments 


Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 


material appearing in STEEL. 


The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 


at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Unjust Penalization? 


To the Editor: 

You have devoted a lot of space 
in your editorial columns to the in- 
dustrial relations, legal and govern- 
mental aspects of the steel strike 
but I have failed to notice any de- 
tailed discussion of the competitive 
angle of the situation. Some manu- 
facturers of my acquaintance tell 
me that in the future they are going 
to shift their steel orders to steel 
companies whose labor policies con- 
form to their own personal beliefs. 

If this practice becomes general, 
it may easily lead to decidedly un- 
fair treatment of many companies. 
Ours is a comparatively small con- 
cern which signed a CIO contract in 
the early stages of the organiza- 
tion drive. We couldn’t hold out 
against the impetus of the CIO 
movement as it existed at that time. 

Is it fair that we be penalized for 
an action that was largely beyond 
our control? 


PRESIDENT, SMALL STEEL Co. 


Orchids to ‘‘Mirrors’’ 


To the Editor: 

I don’t know where you dig up 
so many able writers for ‘Mirrors 
of Motordom,” but it is a fact that 
this column has been a continual 
joy to read as long as I can re- 
member seeing it. 

The current number (June 21) is 
so fine that it is only fair for me 
to express my appreciation. This 
is one more of the Mirrors which 
should be embodied in the text 
books as an example of trade paper 
writing at its best. 

In style it conforms to the policy 
of the publication; it is extremely 
informative so that it is inevitably 
interesting, both to the steel man 
and to the general reader; it is 
bright and readable because the 
writer has the gift of compactness 
and because he has studded it with 
arresting expressions; its informa- 
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tion could be expanded into a num- 
ber of lengthy, and dull, articles. 

“A small, irate man with a ham- 
mer” is certainly most graphic; the 
discussion of skidding and posterior 
perception is “human interest” in 
the highest degree; the picture of 
the GM researchers consulting Traut- 
wine, tongue in cheek, is_ vivid. 
In fact, the whole article is a strong 
refutation of the common impres- 
sion that industrial news must be 
prosy, dull, and full of meaningless 
figures. 

STEEL is to be congratulated on 
this feature; you are to be com- 
plimented on organizing such an 
able staff, and Mr. Allen certainly 
deserves my congratulations—my 
envious congratulations—for turn- 
ing out such a fine piece of work. 

ALFRED W. MILLER 
Vice president, E. C. Van Dyke Inc., 
New York 


No Laborer, Bryan 


To the Editor: 

I notice on page 19 of your cur- 
rent issue (June 28) a picture below 
which the caption refers to William 
Jennings Bryan as having started 
as a laborer. The point is not im- 
portant but as a matter of record, 
this is a mistake. Bryan did some 
office sweeping while working his 
way through law school, and from 
then on was engaged entirely in 
law and politics. 

JOHN C. LONG, 

Manager of Publications, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Mr. Long is right. William Jen- 
nings Bryan did not “start as a 
laborer,” nor do the records show 
that he ever was engaged as a 
laborer in the commonly accepted 
meaning of the term. His nearest 
approach to it was when he worked 
Saturdays in J. A. Goltra’s hat store 
in Jacksonville, Ill. and later when 
as an office boy in Trumbull’s law 
office in Chicago “he copied plead- 


Letters should be brief—preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


ings in longhand, filled inkwells and 
swept out the office, all for five 
dollars a week.” 

THE EDITORS 


Discord in Wagner Act 


To the Editor: 

The situation relative to the 
Wagner act, which has been de- 
scribed so fully in recent issues of 
STEEL, will need much clarification 
to make it workable. 

Suppose an employer “bargains” 
with a union, comes to an agree- 
ment, and signs. Suppose then that 
the union breaks its agreement. 
Will this release the employer from 
further “bargaining” with the 
union? 

Common sense applied in connec- 
tion with dealings of any other 
business nature would prompt him 
to refuse. Will the NLRB approve 
of such a stand? 

Judging from some of its pro- 
nouncements, it will not. 

The act states that the employer 
cannot discriminate against a union 
or a union member. The board is 
attempting to set up a code of rules 
and has practically forbidden the 
exercise of free speech on the part 
of the employer in its attempt to 
prevent such discrimination. 

In effect if the employer thinks 
that the Wagner act is a lousy 
piece of legislation, that labor 
unions are nothing but racketeering 
organizations on a large scale, and 
that the NLRB is a biased tribunal, 
he can so state in public, on the 


highway—provided none of his em- 
ployes is around to get wind of 
it. 


If, however, he makes such a 
statement on his own property and 
any of his employes hear him or get 
knowledge of it, he is guilty accord- 
ing to the dictates of the board as 
already expressed. 

Senator Wagner and the Supreme 

(Please turn to Page 34) 
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“Sheffield Gages af off the press, gives you a complete picture of the modern pre- 
cision gage and the way it is used in industry today. ® It carries 

178 illustrations, much tabular and explanatory information on the character and 

application of gages. If you are concerned with gaging or the inspection of precision 

made products, write for “Sheffield Gages” on your own company’s letterhead — no 


obligation on your part, of course. Requests for this book will be filled in the order 


in which they are received. 


cacemacerss SHEFFIELD GAGE CORPORATION 
§) 1517 EAST THIRD STREET, Daylon, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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The Skelp Bed as developed by Morgan 
solves the problem of handling sheared 
skelp at high speeds. 

As skelp leaves the finishing stand a 
rotary shear cuts it into the lengths re- 
quired. In order to reduce the 
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neat stacks, which are then conveyed across 
the bed to a scale bin where the weight 

of each is recorded automatically. 
Skelp Beds by Morgan, together with 
Billet and Merchant Mill Cooling Beds, 
all prove the thoroughness, 





is shingled automatically on the 


speed of the sheared skelp, it IV © R G 


MANUFAC T 


pile the skelp on the bed in 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
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the exacting attention to 
every minute detail, that 
S characterizes each Morgan 
we development. 
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4) the Editox 
Views the News 


NLAND STEEL'S understanding with strikers, ne- 
gotiated under state instead of federal auspices, 
may go a long way toward retaining public sup- 

port for the cause of independent steel companies 
and their loyal employes. At one time last week there 
was danger that the victors might alienate public 
opinion by excessive exultation over their apparent 
success. Here and there were signs of a disposition 
to “rub it in’ at the expense of defeated strikers. In- 
land’s action, which in essence was a face-saving 
gesture for CIO (p. 25), helped to take the sting 
out of the situation and to disarm critics of “little 
steel.” 


In spite of disturbing labor conditions, produc- 
tion during the first half of 1937 came close to estab- 
lishing a new record. Pig iron output for the half 

totaled 19,770,691 tons (p. 29) com- 

, pared with 21,637,537 in the first 
First Half half of 1929. Official figures for 
Near Record steel ingot output probably will 

show a total falling about 200,- 
000 tons short of the 29,036,274 tons _pro- 
duced in the first half of 1929. Automobile pro- 
duction is estimated at 2,873,281 (p. 38), compared 
with 3,413,000 in the 1929 period. The second half 
wili start out modestly (p. 44), with seasonal and 
labor factors holding activity to levels substantially 
below the first half average. 


A study of the use of tractors on American farms 
conducted by the Farm Equipment institute (p. 30), 
indicates a promising market for new and replace- 
ment tractors in the next few years. 
Every producer and manufacturer 
whose sales are influenced by the 
purchasing power of the farmers 
will grasp the significance of the 
figures showing the amount of farm products re- 
quired to purchase a tractor. For instance, in 1932 
a farmer had to pay for a $1000 tractor the equiva- 


Farm Produce 


Buys More 
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lent of 2268 bushels of wheat, 2967 bushels of corn 
or 26,596 pounds of hogs. In 1937 the same tractor 
could be purchased with 809 bushels of wheat, 994 
bushels of corn or 10,638 pounds of hogs. This im- 
proved relationship—important alike to agriculture 
and industry—is due in part to progress in the mass 
production technique of the farm implement manu- 
facturers. 


The upturn in the volume of home construction 
affords new opportunities for material suppliers, 
architects and builders to pursue the development 

of the so-called steel house. One 
We Welcome company (p. 46), which uses struc- 
tural members formed from 12 to 
Your Comment 16-gage strip steel, is manufactur- 
ing standard prefabricated houses 
on a production basis. Some day in the not too dis- 
tant future, industry will awaken to the realization 
that steel house construction, in a quiet and unob- 
trusive way, has been making remarkable progress. 
In this issue STEEL revives a former practice 
of publishing letters to the editor. Under the head- 
ing “Reader Comments” (p. 19) will appear com- 
munications from readers dealing with news, articles, 
reports or other editorial material appearing in STEEL. 
It is your page and we invite you to use it freely 
for constructive comment. 


Every issue of STEEL contains information and ideas 
which if utilized effectively would benefit many read- 
ers. We know of specific instances where fact or 
suggestion gleaned from this pub- 
lication has been translated into 
substantial dollars and cents values. 
We also know that not all readers 
are reaping the full advantage of 
the editorial and advertising contents. ‘What Can 
I Do To Make Them Think?” (p. 87) is a timely 
reminder that executives can capitalize more fully 
upon the potential values of their favorite business 
papers if they will give more positive encouragement 
to their key men to read them systematically and 
effectively. An informed man thinks, and the ideas 
borne of his thinking benefit not only the thinker 
but the company with which he is identified. 


“ti Ml 
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35,000 Workers Return; SWOC Calls for 


Bethlehem and Weirton Elections 


BOUT 35,000 steelworkers 
nearly half the number who 
were idle as a result of the 

strike at the time the “status quo” 
order was lifted June 25—were 
back at work late last week. 


This compilation did not include 
the figures for the Bethlehem Steel 
Co.’s Cambria plant at Johnstown, 
Pa., where after many had returned 
6000 were thrown out of work by 
the dynamiting of a water-supply 
pipe. 

Notwithstanding further acts of 
violence and serious threats at some 
points, the back-to-work movement 
was gaining momentum, with clear 
evidence that more men would re- 
turn when assured of safety. 

Republic Steel Corp. gained 10,000 
workers at its Mahoning valley 
plants, which were operating at nor- 
mal capacity. At its Canton works, 
where 2000 were engaged during the 
strike, the number had increased to 
5500. It opened its Massillon, O., 
plant slowly, 400 having reported for 
work by Friday. At South Chicago 
1500 had returned. Republic had no 
definite plans for opening its Cleve- 
land steelworks. 


SWOC Asks Elections 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
reopened its Youngstown district 
plants with more than 12,000 work- 
ers, and was making an effort to 
resume at South Chicago, about 400 
having: entered the plant Thursday. 


At Inland Steel Co.’s Indiana Har- 
bor works 12,000 returned when the 
strike there was called off. 

The Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee filed with the sixth re- 
gional office of the national labor 
relations board, Pittsburgh, _peti- 
tions for certification of representa- 
tives for collective bargaining pur- 
poses under section 9C of the labor 
relations act. 

These petitions request company- 
wide elections for the Bethlehem 
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Steel Co., and Weirton Steel Co. 
SWOC stated: 

“The election request is designed 
for the purpose of compelling the 
companies to bargain collectively 
with the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers as 
the sole collective bargaining rep- 
resentative of all their employes, in 
accordance with the provisions of 
the labor relations act.” 

Inland has not signed any agree- 
ment with the SWOC or Governor 
Townsend of Indiana, or anyone 
else in respect to termination of the 
strike at its Indiana Harbor works 
July 1. 

The company issued a statement 


of labor policy on May 25, 1937, the 
day before the strike was called. 
The company has stood squarely be- 
hind that statement. On Friday, 
June 25, Governor Townsend asked 
the company to talk with him. It 
did so, and explained its position to 
him in full. It gave him a copy of 
the statement of labor policy of 
May 25, with a letter of transmittal. 

On Tuesday evening June 29, by 
telephone, the governor asked the 
company to give him certain assur- 
ances regarding its labor policy, 
which it did. The exact reassurance 
was as follows: 

“1. The men will be returned to 
work without discrimination be- 


Women Cheer for Return to Work in Warren 
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With the wage earners of the families losing more than a month's income 
merely over giving the CIO the right to represent them—these women last 
week attended a mass meeting as part of the “back-to-work” movement in War- 
ren, O. Acme photo 








tween strikers and_nonstrikers. 


“2. Positive assurance that the 


labor policy as set forth by the In- 


land Steel Co. in its letter to the 
governor of June 26, 1937, and state- 
ment as to labor policy attached 
thereto, dated May 25, 1937, will be 
carried out. 

“3. All grievances which may 
hereafter arise on labor matters 
within the scope of the statement 
dated May 25, 1937, wiil be settled 
in the manner acclaimed in that 
statement. If any such settlement so 
arrived at is unsatisfactory, the 
company will refer the matter to 
the commissioner of labor of the 
state of Indiana and will accept his 
decision as final.” 

The company then announced that 
its plants would reopen Thursday 
morning, July 1, and that it expect- 
ed the public authorities of Indiana 
to maintain order. Thereafter, the 
company made no change in its po- 
sition. At 11 o’clock on the evening 
of Wednesday, June 30, Governor 
Townsend by telephone made to the 
company the simple announcement 
that the pickets would be_ with- 
drawn. 


Public Opinion Intervenes 


While CIO strikers and sympathiz- 
ers resorted again to violence to hin- 
der resumption of work at the alloys 
division of Republic in Canton, O., 
the inevitable reaction in public opin- 
ion became increasingly apparent 
last week. Several steps were taken 
leading to a return to law and order. 

Local police and state troopers in 
Warren, O., arrested Gus Hall, CIO 
organizer, on charges of a plot to dy- 
namite Republic’s plant. Three CIO 
strikers were held under $25,000 bail 
each following their alleged confes- 
sion of the plot. Exposives and 
arms were found in a building hous- 
ing CIO headquarters, according to 
Warren police. 

Republic moved to halt alleged con- 
tinual interference by CIO cohorts 
with homes and families of loyal em- 
ployes, and posted the following 
notice: “Republic Steel Corp. will 
pay a reward of $1,000 to the person 
or persons causing the arrest and 
conviction for felony of any person 
or persons intimidating or causing 
damage to the home of any employe 
of this corporation who has remained 
at work or desires to return to work, 
or personal injury to any such em- 
ploye or members of his family.” 

Ten loyal workers were injured 
and 96 pickets and sympathizers ar- 
rested Wednesday when rocks were 
thrown at workmen entering Repub- 
lic’s Canton plant. Earlier in the 
day dynamite smashed a water main 
leading to the mill, and telephone 
lines were ripped down. Death of 
one picket was caused by acute dila- 
tion of the heart, according to a 
coroner’s report. 

A rapid recovery was being made 
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late last week from the sudden 
shutdown necessitated at the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.’s Johnstown, Pa., 
plant, when two main water lines 
were dynamited during the contro- 
versy with the CIO. 

The interruption of water supply 
threw about 6000 men out of work 
again. Prior to the dynamiting the 
plant had been nearing full opera- 
tions after Gov. George H. Earle 
had lifted his “modified martial 
law” order. 


Mass Meeting Planned 


Following the dynamite attack, 
Mayor D. J. Shields of Johnstown 
told union leaders he would no 
longer be responsible for their 
safety in the city, and advised them 
to leave as speedily as possible. The 
CIO appealed to Gov. Earle for a 
renewal of martial law. When the 
governor declined to accede to this 
demand, CIO officials announced 
that a “giant mass meeting” would 
be held July 4 because “we want to 
show the nation whether we can or 
cannot get 40,000 men into Johns- 
town.” 

Several investigations of the 
dynamiting were opened by state, 
county and city authorities. Bethle- 
hem offered a reward of $10,000 for 
information. 

Emergency arrangements’ en- 
abled the partial resumption of 
some operations. 

At Beaver Falls, Pa., strike dis- 
orders in the early part of the week 
resulted in the death of one picket, 
felled near the entrance to the 


Moltrup Steel Products plant by a 
tear gas projectile. 

The CIO suffered a setback at the 
Union Switch & Signal plant, Swiss- 
vale, Pa., when recognition as the 
collective bargaining agency was 
granted to an independent union 


which had been favored by 60 per 


cent of the workers. 

How Secretary Perkins tried to 
prevail on Gov. Davey of Ohio to 
keep steel plants closed—after the 
mediation board reported its inabil- 
ity to settle the dispute—was re- 
vealed last week by the governor. 
In a public statement he said: 

“Now that reference has_ been 
made to the request of Secretary 
Perkins on Thursday evening 
(June 24) it is no doubt appropriate 
to quote her exact language, in 
part as follows: 

“*We must not let the efforts of 
the mediation board fail. We can- 
not let our labor friends think that 
we have let them down. I think you 
ought to keep those mills closed 
until a settlement is reached. Our 
lawyers have been studying your 
statutes and I understand you do 
not have the power to subpena, but 
your industrial commission does 
have that power. I think you ought 
to have Tom Girdler and Frank 
Purnell subpenaed to Columbus and 
keep them there until they reach 
an agreement.’ ” 

The governor refused to accede, 
and said that the next day Secretary 
Perkins sent Assistant Secretary 
Edward F. McGrady to urge “the 
same general proposal.” The gov- 
ernor again refused. 


Loyal Workers at Cambria Defy Strikers, Resume Work 








Nonstrikers at the Cambria plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. at Johnstown, Pa., 
are shown leaving for their homes following thew first shift after their return 
to work last week. Undaunted by steel strikers and United Mine Worker allies, 
many employes resumed, under the protection of state police. Subsequent dyna- 
miting of a water-supply line forced 6000 out of work temporarily. Acme photo 
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Production 


HE national steelworks rate 

gained 3% points last week to 
77% per cent, due principally to a 
sharp rise in the Youngstown dis- 
trict, following resumption of opera- 
tions at plants of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. and Republic Steel Corp. 

Cleveland-Lorain — Unchanged at 
49 per cent. 

Birmingham— Held at 83 per cent. 

Youngstown Gained 46 points 
to 75 per cent, with 63 of 83 open 
hearths, and all three bessemers 
making steel. Twenty-five furnaces 
are expected to be shut down from 
Saturday to Tuesday in  observ- 
ance of the July 4 holiday, although 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and 
Republic Steel Corp. will push op- 
erations through the holiday. 

Pittsburgh—-Down 2 points to 80 
per cent, the decline resulting from 
vacation schedules and the ham- 
pering of operations at Johnstown 
due to the dynamiting of water 
mains. 

Wheeling 
per cent. 

Chicago—Inland Steel Co. resumed 
operations at Indiana Harbor works 
Thursday, but several days are re- 
quired to warm up idle open-hearth 
furnaces. The ingot rate for this 
district showed a slight reduction to 
63.4 per cent. Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Co. is at 79.9 per cent, against 80 per 
cent the previous week, while Re- 
public Steel continues at 85, and 
Wisconsin Steel Co. at 100 per cent. 
Carnegie-Illinois took off one blast 
furnace at Gary for relining, now 
having 9 out of 12 active there. It 
also is blowing 9 out of 11 stacks at 
South works. Interlake Iron Corp. 
has three Chicago district stacks ac- 
tive out of six, and Inland is putting 
the blast on two stacks at Indiana 
Harbor. 

Buffalo—Eased off slightly to 87 
per cent, due to withdrawal of one 
open hearth for relining. However 
there is prospect a furnace now be- 
ing rebuilt will be ready for produc- 
tion soon after July 4. 

Detroit—Up fractionally to 100 
per cent, with all open hearths melt- 
ing. 

Cincinnati Climbed to 93 per 
cent, after a brief dip to 86 because 
of required repairs. 

Central eastern seaboard—Down 
1 point to 66 per cent, on reduction 
in activity by one independent mill. 
Most mills curbed production over 
the weekend due to the holiday but 
the current rate is expected to show 
a resumption of the 66 per cent rate. 

New England—Held at 92 per cent. 
A small open hearth will be taken 
off for repairs this week, resulting 
in a slight decline and making two 
units down. 

St. Louis—Continued at 93 per 
cent. June shipments of steel cast- 


Down 1 point to 92 
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District Steel Rate 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 

ended week 

July 3 Change 1936 1935 
Pittsburgh 80 2 62 20 
Chicago 63% none 71 33 
Eastern Pa... 66 1 46 21 
Youngstown . 75 1 46 64 26 
Wheeling ... 92 1 65 40 
Cleveland 49 none 71 16 
Buffalo ..... 87 1 84 29 
Birmingham . 8&3 none 98% 30 
New England. 92 none 80 56 
Deron. ..... 106 + 90 78 
Cincinnati 93 +7 65 ; 
St. Lows .... none , 

Average 77% +3% 66 31 


rNot reported. 








ings are expected to be the largest 
for any month this year. 


Basing Point Cited 
In Cement Complaint 


The federal trade commission has 
issued a complaint against the Ce- 
ment institute and 75 cement manu- 
facturers charging combination to 
eliminate price competition. 

The fact that a multiple basing 
system of quoting prices is cited as 
the chief means for effecting com- 
bination makes the case of general 
interest. The commission charges 
identical delivered prices to any 
given destination in the United 
States are quoted by every cement 
producer entering into the combina- 
tion. Instances of identical bids by 
many producers to various federal 
and state agencies are set forth in 
the complaint. 


American Bridge Co. To 


Reopen Trenton Plant 


American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
will reopen its Trenton, N. J., fabri- 
cating plant as soon as it can be 
put in condition, probably about 
Sept. 1. Plant has been closed for 
approximately five years. 

Initially 200 to 250 men will be em- 
ployed with the number increasing 
to 400 or 450, according to present 
plans. H. L. Rankin, now manager 
of the American Bridge plant at El- 
mira, N. Y., will manage the Tren- 
ton plant. 


Blast Furnace Sets Record 


A new record for pig iron produc- 
tion was established by “D” Furnace 
at Central furnaces of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, last 
week. This furnace in 24 hours pro- 
duced 1001 tons of high silicon mer- 


chant iron. Normal capacity is 
around 600 tons, and _ previous 
record was approximately 900 tons, 
when a different type of iron was 
produced. 


Scrap Consumers To Meet 
In Philadelphia, July 8 


Independent Steel and Iron Pro- 
ducers’ committee on scrap will hold 
a regional meeting at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford hotel, Philadelphia, 
July 8 at Z p. m. to inform com- 
panies interested in the progress of 
the committee’s program to restrict 
scrap exports. 


Reduction of British Duty 
On Iron and Steel Rumored 


The rumor that Great Britain 
plans to reduce its tariff on iron and 
steel imports cannot be _ substanti- 
ated officially by either the state or 
commerce departments, it was stated 
in Washington last week. Unoffi- 
cially, it is said the British cabinet 
is considering the question and may 
eliminate or materially reduce the 
duty. 


Ban on Wooden Oil Barges 


Spurs Steel Construction 


Steel construction of tank barges 
in the Pacific Northwest has been 
stimulated by commerce. depart- 
ment regulations banning new 
wooden barges. A light draft all- 
welded oil carrier, designed by H. C. 
Hanson, Seattle naval architect, to 
comply with new federal require- 
ments, is being received favorably. 

Lacking data regarding tank 
barge construction on the Atlantic 
and Middle West rivers, Mr. Han- 
son evolved a new type. his design 
ealls for carriers of 110 feet aver- 
age length, 32 to 34 feet beam, with 
% or 5/16-inch plates. Using lighter 
material and all-welded design, 
these barges require about 150 tons 
of steel and are 20 to 25 per cent 
lighter than the conventional type. 
They draw 10% inches light and not 
more than 5 feet loaded, light draft 
being necessary for Columbia river. 

Cost of steel in the light barge 
has been reduced to almost the level 
of wood constuction, formerly 
popular in the Northwest where 
lumber is cheap. 

From the Hanson design, the 
Columbia Steel Co. has built a scow 
for service on the Kushkokwim 
river, Alaska, and has contracts for 
the Olympia Oil & Wood Products 
Co., Olympia, Wash., and _ the 
Knappton Towing Co., Astoria, 
Wash. Nine other units are being 
designed for Columbia river service. 








Steel Industry To Use More 
Coal, A.S.T.M. Meeting Told 


Bieta no substitute for 
metallurgical coke has_ ap- 
peared, the coke oven industry 
will expand and consume more coal 
in accordance with meta!lurgical 
needs, which are affected greatly by 
the supply of iron and steel scrap. 
Few new installations for gas pro- 
duction can be expected in the near 
future because of the availability of 
natural gas. 

This was emphasized by Dr. A. C. 
Fieldner, chief, technologic branch, 
bureau of mines, Washington, in 
presenting his address as president 
before the American Society for 
Testing Materials’ fortieth annua! 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, last week. The meeting, 
the first to be held in New York in 
many years, drew the largest at- 
tendance in the society’s history. 

Speaking on the subject of ‘Fuels 
of Today and Tomorrow,” Dr. Fieid- 
ner stated that coal will continue to 
be the principal fuel used for the 
generation of public utility and 
major industrial power. While tech- 
nologic improvements and new hy- 
dro-electric power will tend to re- 
duce consumption, an increasing de- 
mand for energy and a decreased 
supply of cheap residual oil will in- 
crease the coal used. 

New Alloys Given Credit 

Use of higher temperatures and 
pressures permitted by new alloys 
is one of the reasons for greatly in- 
creased and vastly improved yields 
of gasoline from crude oil, Dr. 
Fieldner continued. In discussing 
developments in the natural gas 
field, he said that many large cities 
can use natural gas today because 
of metallurgical research in making 
steel and fabricating it by electric 
or acetylene gas welding into virtu- 
ally continuous pipes capable of 
transporting the gas at working 
pressures of 600 pounds per square 
inch and more with small leakage 
over distances of 1000 miles. 

An unusual and impressive tea- 
ture of the opening session was the 
awar‘ing of honorary memberships 
to John A. Capp, engineer of mate- 
rials, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Dr. Gulliam H. Clamer, 
president and general manager, 
Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia; and 
Dr. Gustave W. Thompson, chief 
chemist and director, National Lead 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., all past presi- 
dents of the society. The only other 
living honorary member is Dr. 
Arthur N. Talbot, professor emeri- 
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A. E. White 
New president, American Society for 
Testing Materials 


tus, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill., who was e’ected in 1925. 

Dr. A. E. White, professor of 
metallurgical engineering and di- 
rector of department of engineering 
research, University .of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., was introduced 
as the new president to succeed Dr. 
Fieldner. H. H. Morgan, manager, 
rail and fastenings department, 
Robert W. Hunt Co., Chicago is the 
new vice president. 

Newly elected members of the ex- 
ecutive committee are: P. H. Bates, 
chief, clay and silicate products di- 
vision, national bureau of standards, 
Washington; H. F. Clemmer, en- 
gineer of materials, District of 
Columbia, Washington; G. E. F. 
Lundell, assistant chief, chemistry 
division, national bureau of stand- 
ards, Washington; H. C. Mougey, 





H. H. Morgan 
New vice president, American Society 
for Testing Materials 


assistant technical director and 
chief chemist, research laboratories, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit; and 
R. L. Templin, chief engineer of 
tests, Aluminum Co. of America, 
New Kensington, Pa. 

Presenting the report of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Secretary-Treas- 
urer C. L. Warwick stated that the 
society had just completed a year 
of exceptional accomplishments in 
committee work, both in research 
and standardization activities. 
Among several new committees now 
being organized is one designated 
as D-20 on plastics. One of the 
functions of this committee will be 
to deal particularly with methods 
of testing. 

The executive committee also has 
authorized organization of a stand- 
ing committee on thermal insulat- 
ing materials—another field’ in 
which there is need for standard 
methods of testing. It is intended 
to exclude high temperature thermal 
insulating materials since commit- 
tee C-S on refractories covers that 
field. 

The joint committee on effect of 
phosphorus and sulphur in steel, 
having completed all it could so far 
as present commercial demands are 
concerned, has been disbanded. 

During the past year the society 
has effected an arrangement with 
the national bureau of standards for 
the establishment of standard sam- 
ples as needs for these samples arise 
in connection with committee proj- 
ects. 


Society Memberships Increase 


Membership in the society now 
totals 4030, a gain of approximately 
275 since the 1936 meeting. Mr. 
Warwick announced that the an- 
nual meeting in 1938 will be held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., the last week 
in June. The regional meeting and 
group meetings of committees will 
be held in Rochester, N. Y., next 
winter. 

Report of committee E-9 on re- 
search was presented by P. H. 
Bates, national bureau of standards, 
Washington, and report of commit- 
tee E-10 on standards by Cloyd M. 
Chapman, consulting engineer, New 
York. 

The fourth exhibit of testing 
equipment and laboratory supplies 
was held in conjunction with the 
meeting, nearly 50 manufacturers 
being represented. In addition, sev- 
eral society committees sponsored 
exhibits of their work. Among these 
were committee A-5 on corrosion of 
iron and steel; B-7 on light metais 
and alloys, cast and wrought; E-4 
on metallography; and the joint re- 
search committee on effect of tem- 
perature on properties of metals. 

A report of technical sessions held 
in New York will be found on page 
50 of this issue of STEEL. 
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12 Stacks Resume but June 
lron Output Is Year's Low 


TRIKES at plants of three inde- 
pendent steelmakers starting in 
May and continuing through 

June impressed their mark upon 
June’s pig iron production by drop- 
ping the rate from the highest at- 
tained this year to the lowest. Thus 
was broken the 10-month upward 
swing in output which started last 
August. A number of blast fur- 
naces resumed late in June with the 
breaking of the strike, but resump- 
tion of activity came too late to boost 
production. 

As reported in STEEL for June 7, 
strikes caused the banking of 20 
blast furnaces in May. Of these, 9 
stacks resumed in June, leaving 11 
still idle as the month closed. Rec- 
ords indicate that up until July 1, 
over 700 days time was lost by these 
20 furnaces; this being the equiva- 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 





1937 1936 1935 

Jan. ...... 3,219,741 2,029,304 1,478,443 
Feb. ... 3,020,006 1,838.982 1,614,905 
March . 3,470,470 2,046,121 1,770,990 
April... 3,400,636 2,409,474 1,671,556 
May ..... 3,545,180 2,659,643 1,735,577 
June ..... 3,114,658 2,596,528 1,558,463 
Tot.6 mo. 19,770,691 13,580,002 9,829,934 
PUY nek twee eee SOR 1,520,504) 
SUE css at PW ccs ok) eg DRS Re eane meee 
GY. Wha Hes" 2,728,257 1,770,259 
TOG Gsivs besevse. SOG Beieoee 
ae we 2.949,942 2,066,293 
TPG, nee acta ee, Glee lee 2,410,400 

Total . ..... 80,682,704 21,040,483 


Jent of two furnaces operating for 
a full year. 

On the last day of June, 182 fur- 
naces were making iron, this being 
a gain of 12 over the 170 active on 
May 31. The net loss for May was 16. 
In both months the demand for pig 
iron was sufficiently strong to off- 
set partially the loss of furnaces at 
strike-bound plants. 


Average daily production of coke 
pig iron in June was 103,822 gross 
tons, this being a loss of 10,538 tons, 
or 9.2 per cent, from the 114,360- 
ton rate of May. The June level, 
therefore, was slightly below the 
103,863 tons made in January. In 
June, one year ago, daily output 
was 86,551 tons. 

Total production in June was 3,- 
114,658 tons, which, compared with 
the 3,545,180 tons in May, was a 
Grop of 430,522 tons, or 121 per 
cent. June, however, was a one- 
day shorter month than May. Out- 
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put in June, 1936, was 2,596,528 
gross tons. 

For the first half of 1937, produc- 
tion aggregated 19,770,691 tons. This 
was an increase of 45.6 per cent 
over the 13,580,002 tons made in 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 


1937 1936 1935 1934 


Jan. ..... 103,863 65,461 47,692 39,537 
Feb. . 107,857 63,411 57,675 45,385 
March 111,951 66,004 57,120 52,438 
April 113,354 80,316 55,719 57,873 
May 114,360 85,795 55,986 66,370 
June 103,822 86,551 51,949 64,563 
July 83,735 49,043 39,630 
Aug. . 87,475 56,767 34,199 
Sept. 90.942 59.009 29,969 
Oct. 96,509 63,818 30,689 
Nov. : 98.331 68.876 31,930 
Dec. ‘ 100,813 68,242 33,161 

Ave. 109,230 83,832 57,694 3,774 


the first six months of last year. 
The half-year output for 1935 was 
9,829,934 tons. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in June were at the rate 
of 76.6 per cent, as compared with 
84.3 per cent in May, 76.6 per cent 
in January and 63.6 per cent in 
June, 1936. 

The 182 active blast furnaces on 
June 30 compares with the year’s 
high point of 186 on April 30. One 
year ago, 144 stacks were in pro- 
duction. During the month, 12 steel- 
works or nonmerchant units re- 
sumed and two were blown out or 


JUNE IRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast Total tonnage 


last day of Mer- Nonmer- 
June May chant chant 
Ohio 36 26 83,947 430,850 
Penna. 65 66 150,749* 957,687 
Alabama 18 15 94,705 118,581 
Illinois 14 14 52,873 258,846 
New York 14 13 93,154 161,089 
Colorado 3 3) 
Indiana As i3 7 25,966 460,701 
Maryland 6 5 
Virginia 1 1 
Kentucky 2 2 | 
Mass. ‘ie 
Tenn. 0 1 | 
Utah 1 3 32,953" 192,557 
West Va. 3 $1 
Michigan 4 4 | 
Minnesota 2 2 | 
Missouri 0 0} 


Total 182 170 534,347* 2,580,311* 


*Includes ferro and spiegeleisen. 


banked. Of the merchant class, three 
resumed and one went out. 

Furnaces resuming during June 
were: In Ohio: Brier Hill Nos. 1 
and 2, Campbell A, B and C, and 
Hubbard, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co.; Mary, Sharon Steel Corp.; 
Youngstown Nos. 2, 3 and 4, Re- 
public Steel Corp. In Alabama: Ens- 
ley No. 3, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co.; one City, Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co.; one Pioneer, 
Republic Steel Corp. In New York: 
One Buffalo, National Steel Corp. 
In Maryland: Maryland C, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. 


Stacks blowing out or banking 
were: In Pennsylvania: Monessen 


No. 1, Pittsburgh Steel Co. In In- 
diana: Gary No. 2, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. In Tennessee: Rockdale, 
Tennessee Products Corp. 


Ore Analysis Issued; 
Bessemer Shipments Drop 


The Lake Superior Iron Ore as- 
sociation, Cleveland, has just issued 
a pamphlet giving analyses of Lake 


RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1937! 1936? 19353 1934* 


Jan. 76.6 48.2 34.2 28.3 
Feb. 79.5 46.6 41.4 32.5 
March 82.5 48.5 41.0 37.5 
April 83.7 59.1 49.0 41.4 
May 84.3 63.1 40.2 47.5 
June 76.6 63.6 37.2 46.3 
July 61.5 35.2 28.4 
Aug. 64.3 40.7 24.5 
Sept. 66.9 42.5 21.5 
Oct. 71.0 45.8 22.1 
Nov. 72.3 49.5 22.8 

74.2 49.0 23.7 


Dec. 

1Based on capacity of 49,512,737 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1936; *capacity of 49,777,893 
tons, Dec. 31, 1935; *capacity of 50,845,741 
tons, Dec. 31, 1934; ‘capacity of 50.975,561 
tons, Dec. 31, 1933. Capacities by Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute. 


Superior iron ores for the years 
1927-1936. Tonnages of various 
grades from each range are listed. 

Total tonnage of all grades in 
1936 was 44,745,754 and contained 
an average of 51.45 per cent iron, 
0.091 phosphorus, 8.62 silica, 0.81 
manganese and 10.92 moisture. 
These analyses varied only slightly 
from the previous nine years. 

Bessemer ores shipped in 1936 de- 
creased to 19 per cent of total of 
all grades, compared with 23.1 per 
cent in 1935, 35.4 in 1932 and 23.6 
in 1927. 


Members of the Northeastern 
Ohio and other nearby chapters, 
American Foundrymen’s __associa- 
tion, will attend the Great Lakes ex- 
position, Cleveland, Aug 12. WNa- 
tional officers will speak at a din- 
ner on the grounds. L. P. Robinson, 
Werner G. Smith Co., Cleveland, is 
in charge of arrangements. 








Farm Tractors Now Taking 
400,000 Tons of Iron, Steel 


GRICULTURAL tractors, in 

the modern sense, date with 

the century and in three 
decades or less had proved a suffi- 
cient utility to constitute 42 per cent 
of agricultural equipment sales in 
1936. Were other equipment de- 
pending on the tractor for power in- 
cluded, more than half of farm equip- 
ment sales would be covered. 

While not competing with the auto- 
mobile industry, which has had prac- 
tically the same period of develop- 
ment, the tractor has become an im- 
portant factor in industry and re- 
quires a substantial tonnage of steel 
and iron. For the estimated number 
of tractors now in farm service about 
2,750,000 tons of steel and iron have 
been required and for the number 
produced in 1936 about 450,000 tons 
were consumed. 

A study of the tractor industry has 
been made by Harry G. Davis, direc- 
tor of research of the Farm Equip- 
ment institute, Chicago. This in- 
cludes statistics by the bureau of the 
census, Farm Implement News, Chi- 
cago, and the bureau of agricultural 
economics of the department of agri- 
culture. 

The idea of using mechanical 
power for farm work is much older 
than the modern tractor, says Mr. 
Davis. As early as 1849 a portable 
steam power plant was built and dur- 
ing Civil War days, with thousands 
of men withdrawn from productive 
farm work, some use was made of 
this mechanical aid. But these trac- 


tors were difficult to operate and 
keep in service. 
In 1901 a practical tractor powered 





by an internal combustion engine 
was built by C. W. Hart and C. H. 
Parr, Charles City, Iowa. In 1902 
they built 15 such tractors. Large 
scale production did not come until 
1906 and the rise of the industry 
really dates from that year. 

At one time 505 concerns were en- 
gaged in building the new devices. 
In 1920 only 90 were in business and 
in 1936 these had been reduced to 22. 
By that time the tractor building in- 
dustry had become somewhat stand- 
ardized and mass production was 
the rule. 

Early tractors weighed much more 
than at present. In 1908 at a contest 
of efficiency the average weight per 
horsepower of contesting machines 
was 537 pounds. In 1910 this had 
been reduced to 504 pounds. At pres- 
ent the average weight per horse- 
power is about 200 pounds. This re- 
duction has been due to the use of 
heat-treated steel, alloys, antifriction 
bearings, oil seals and other factors 
which developed in this and the auto- 
mobile industry. 


Recent Gains Increasing 


While not spectacular, growth in 
the number of tractors in service has 
been striking. In 1920 some 246,083 
were in farm service. In 1925 this 
had risen to 505,933 and in 1930 to 
920,021. During the depths of the de- 
pression the number increased slow- 
ly but by 1937 it had reached 1,382,- 
872 units. The percentage of gain 
over the preceding year has been 
rapid since 1934. In that year the 
gain was 1.2 per cent over 1933. The 
next year it was 3 per cent, the next 


7.3 per cent and in 1937 it is 9.1 per 
cent over 1936. 

In 1929 the highest point was 
reached in tractor manufacture, with 
223,081 units. Of these 206,628 were 
sold, 155,310 in the United States and 
51,318 for export. In 1936 221,246 
units were manufactured and 198,793 
sold. While exports fell off from the 
1929 figure to 19,557, the number sold 
for domestic use increased to a total 
of 179,236. 

Figures of the census bureau show 
6,812,350 farms in the United States 
in 1935, of which 4,117,924 contained 
over 50 acres. Tractors in use as of 
April 1, 1937 were 1,382,872, which is 
336 tractors to each thousand farms 
of 50 acres or over. Of the remain- 
ing farms 2,700,000 are under 50 
acres each and power needs are not 
sufficient to make use of the stand- 
ard tractor. Recently development 
of a smaller type has opened the way 
for economic use of mechanical 
power on the smaller farms and a 
new field is being made for sale of 
tractors. 

In addition to the large farms not 
yet using tractors and the new op- 
portunities for the small type on 
smaller farms the replacement mar- 
ket is estimated to offer large pros- 
pects for the next few years. 

Owing to small sales during the 
years when agriculture was at a low 
ebb the average age of tractors is es- 
timated to be about seven years. 
This means that nearly 700,000 
tractors are seven years old or older. 
Replacements will be necessary for a 
large portion of these machines with- 
in a short time. Probably farmers 
having used this type of power will 
not willingly revert to horses for 
their farm work. 

With rising prices of farm prod- 
ucts and better profits from their 
labor, farmers will be in a position to 
replace their outmoded equipment. 
Present conditions in the agricultural 
implement industry indicate that 
they are doing so and sales have 





Alloy steel and iron in this tractor, one of 1,382,872 in service on farms in the United States, has made large-scale agriculture 


possible at less cost. 
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land Tractor Co. 


Tractors are going onto farms at the rate of more than 200,000 each year. Photo courtesy Cleve- 
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been at a continuing high rate for 
many months. 

Another reason for believing that 
sales of new and replacement trac- 
tors will be high for the next few 
years may be found in the accom- 
panying comparative chart which 
shows how much less farm produce 
was required Jan. 15, 1937, than Jan. 
15, 1932, to buy the same quantity of 
agricultural machinery. It means 
that, as a matter of barter, disre- 
garding dollar values on either side, 
the farmer now can buy his mechan- 
ical requirements for much less than 
two years ago, as expressed in his 
own products. 

Continued improvements in trac- 
tors are being made as better steels 
are developed and other refinements 
are made. An illustration of the lat- 
ter is found in the statement by the 
bureau of the census that in 1936 
rubber tires were placed at the fac- 
tory on 31 per cent of the 193,947 
wheel-type tractors manufactured 


that year. The similar survey for 
1935 showed that 14 per cent of the 
138,084 wheel-type tractors manufac- 
tured that year were so equipped at 
the factory. This is an increase of 
more than 100 per cent in the pro- 
portion of this type using rubber 
tires. 

With the tractor industry fully es- 
tablished and in the hands of strong 
producers, the era of exnerimenting 
well past, sufficient statistics of per- 
formance at hand to make selling 
relatively easy, the saturation point 
far in the future and likelihood of 
replacement demand increasing for 
many years, enlarging production 
would seem assured. Demands on 
the steel industry for more and even 
better materials probably will grow 
heavier. 

The foregoing figures and discus- 
sion has applied entirely to the trac- 
tor in agriculture. In addition a 
large field for tractors exists in other 
lines of activity, in grading, trans- 


What $1000 Tractor Cost in Produce, Then and Now 
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Tractors cost the farmer only 33 to 66 per cent as much in 1937 as in 1932, ex- 
pressed in products of his farm. Agricultural prices have risen much faster 
from the depth of the depression than steel and manufactured products 
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portation and construction, where 
ruggedness and concentration of 
power are essential. 


Financial 


STEEL CORP. PAYS $2 ON 
ARREARS; ONLY $1.25 LEFT 


IRECTORS of the United States 

Steel Corp. at the monthly meet- 
ing, June 29, declared a dividend of 
$2 per share, applying against ac- 
cumulated arrearages on its pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 30, 1937, 
to preferred stockholders of record 
July 9. 

With this declaration and payment 
of $2 per share there remains un- 
paid on account of arrearages in di- 
vidends on preferred stock, $1.25 per 
share, totaling $4,503,514. 

Dividends on the preferred stock 
of the Corporation had been regu- 
larly and uninterruptedly paid at the 
rate of 7 per cent per annum from 
the time of its organization in 1901 
up to the last quarter of 1932. 

At the directors’ meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1933, when dividend action was 
taken on earnings for the last quar- 
ter of 1932, the rate was reduced 
from 7 to 2 per cent per annum (50 
cents per share per quarter). This 
2 per cent rate remained in effect 
until July 28, 1936, when directors 
met for dividend action on earn- 
ings for the second quarter of 1936. 
At that time a dividend at the rate 
of 4 per cent per annum ($1 for 
the quarter) was declared. At the 
directors’ meeting of Oct. 27, 1936, 
at which dividend action was taken 
for third quarter, the regular rate 
of 7 per cent per annum was re- 
sumed and since maintained. 

Dividend arrearages accumulated 
between the last quarter of 1932 and 
the third quarter of 1936 amounted 
to $18.25 per share, a total of $65,- 
751,300.75 on 3,602,811 shares. The 
dividend declarations in reduction 
of these arrearages have been as 
follows: 


Total (on 

Per 3,602,811 

Date share shares) 
Oct. 27, 1936... $2.00 $ 7,205,622 
Nov. 24, 1936. . P 7.00 25,219,677 
Apt. 27, 3967... 4.00 14,411,244 
May 25, 1937... 2.00 7,205,622 
June 20, 1987..... 2.00 7,205,622 


Total arrearages 
paid 5 .. .$17.00 


AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY 
REPORTS GAIN IN EARNINGS 


For the fiscal year ended April 30, 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York, reports net profit of $1,210,676 
or $4.18 a share on 7 per cent pre- 
ferred. This compares with a loss of 
$582,515 in the preceding year. Un- 
filled orders April 30 totaled approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. 








Men of Indust: 


sales manager, American Sheet & 

Tin Plate Co., has retired from 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. Born in Kent, O., Mr. Fuller’s 
career started with the Falcon Iron & 
Nail Co. and the Falcon Tin Plate & 
Sheet Co. at Niles, O., in 1894. When 
the tin mills were consolidated in 
1898, he went to the general office 
of American Tin Plate Co. in Chi- 
cago, and later was sent to New 
York. In 1904, when American Tin 
Plate and American Sheet Steel Co. 
were consolidated, he went to Pitts- 
burgh as chief clerk in the contract 
bureau; in 1905 was transferred to 
the sales department; in 1909 was 
made assistant general manager of 
sales, tin plate division; in 1934 be- 
came general manager of sales, and 
in 1935 was made assistant to the 
president of American Sheet & Tin 
Plate. 


Fssic M. FULLER, former general 


« « ¢ 
Donald C. Bakewell, who recent- 
ly became affiliated with Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected a 
vice president. 
° 6 > 
Charles W. Huse has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations 
for Columbia Steel Co., with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 
& ¢ + 
H. J. Kiener, Hickman, Williams 
& Co., St. Louis, has been elected 
president of the St. Louis chapter, 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc. 
a ¢ + 
A. G. Bradbury, Detroit repre- 
sentative of Roots-Connersville 
Blower Corp., Connersville, Ind., has 
established an office at 211 Curtis 
building. 
e ¢ “4 
A. Kirk Cameron, Montreal, Que., 
has been appointed president, East- 
ern Steel Products Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., to succeed the late James 
Playfair. He was formeriy vice 
president and general manager. 
¢ a + 
Francis Leslie and U. V. Westover 
have been appointed sales engineers 
in the New York territory for P&H 
Smoothare welders and weld rods, 
manufactured by Harnishfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee. 
¢ ° + 
Van B. Hooper, advertising man- 
ager, Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, 
maker of electric motors, has been 
elected president, Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Advertisers, 
affiliated with the national associa- 
tion. 
+ + ¢ 
A. J. McCann has been appointed 
by Otis Elevator Co., New York, to 
take over sales activities in its 
Pittsburgh office, covering § the 
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Fred M. Fuller 


blast furnace fields. He succeeds 
the late Frank Smith, to whom he 
was an assistant some years ago. 

+ ‘ - 

R. G. Marshall, during the past 
year employed in the export divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corp., has become 
export manager of Covered Wagon 
Co., Mount Clemens, Mich., trailer 
coach manufacturer. He succeeds 
V. H. Wilcox, resigned. 

+ ° e 

M. B. Lane, formerly identified 
with Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., and Norton Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., is now associated with 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westboro, Mass. His new position 
will be that of manufacturing super- 
visor of rubber bonded grinding 
wheels. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 

Everett D. Graff, first vice presi- 
dent, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago, has been elected president. 
Mr. Graff has been with the Ryer- 
son company 31 years, having joined 





Everett D. Graff 





the company immediately upon grad- 
uation from college in 1906. 
Edward L. Ryerson Jr. is chair- 
man of the board of Ryerson and 
vice chairman of Inland Steel Co. 
W. F. Kurfess and V. H. Dieterich, 
assistant vice presidents, have been 
elected vice presidents. Ainslie Y. 
Sawyer, formerly assistant vice 
president, has been made assistant 
to the president. 
a7 ¢ + 
Charles E. Trommer has_ been 
made resident manager at the new 
office, 1608 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia, opened recently by E. Arthur 
Tutein Inc., New York, eastern sales 
agent for Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
+ ° ° 
J. J. Barry has been named west- 
ern representative of New Britain- 
Gridley Machine division, New 
Britain Machine Co., New Britain, 
Conn., builder of automatic ma- 
chinery. He will have headquarters 
in Chicago. 
+ + + 
Matthew C. Brush, former head 
of American International Corp. and 
an officer and director of a number 
of companies, has been elected a 
director of Dardelet Threadlock 
Corp. Henry J. Kuehls, at present 
a director of Dardelet, has been 
elected vice president. 
¢ ¢ e 
H. F. Boe has been appointed 
commercial manager, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. He will divide 
his time between the Pittsburgh and 
New York headquarters and combine 
with his new duties the post of east- 
ern district manager which he has 
held during the past year. 
5 + + 
H. W. Fitzgerald, who recentiy 
left the Lackawanna plant of Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., to assume the posi- 
tion of assistant chief engineer, Cor- 
rigan-McKinney division of Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Cleveland, has been 
advanced to chief engineer of that 
division. 
° ¢ + 
Allan Philip Stern, graduate of 
Case School of Applied Science in 
mechanical engineering, Cleveland, 
is now associated with Colonial Iron 
Works Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of material handling equipment, in 
an executive capacity and also as 
estimating and contact engineer. 
¢ ¢ ° 
Murray J. Whitfield has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, 
Appleton Electric Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of electrical conduit 
fittings, electrical extension reels 
and automotive products. He form- 
erly was manager of sales, elec- 
trical division of Steel & Tubes Inc., 
Chicago. 
a, Se 
H. W. Johnson, Greenlee Foundry 
Co., Chicago, has been elected chair- 
man of the Chicago chapter, Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association, for 
the coming year. Other new officers 
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include: Vice chairman, L. H. Rude- 
sill, Griffin Wheel Co.; secretary, W. 
G. Gude, Penton Publishing Co.; 
treasurer, C. C. Kawin, Chas. C. 
Kawin Co. 
od ° a 

Harvey Demmon, heretofore mas- 
ter mechanic at the Farrell-Mercer 
works, has been appcinted super- 
intendent of maintenance of the 
Farrell works, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., following the consolida- 
tion of Farrell steelworks and fur- 
naces and the Farrell-Mercer sheet 
and tin mills July 1. He has been 
associated with the sheet and tin 
plate producing subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corp. 17 years. 


¥ ¢ * 

W. J. Adamson has been named 
manager of sales for the hot and 
cold-rolled strip division, Allegheny 
Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa. He be- 
gan his career about 27 years ago 
in the mills of West Leechburg Steel 
Co. Later he joined Trumbull Stee! 
Co. at Warren, O., and_ shortly 
thereafter became assistant general 
manager of sales. He then was pro- 
moted to assistant vice president, 
which position he left to become 
sales manager of Acme Steel Co. 

e ° ° 

A. R. Kennedy, chairman, Pitts- 
burgh District Independent Steel 
Traffic association, has been elected 
president, Traffic club of Pittsburgh. 
C. P. Schrecongost, traffic manager, 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co., has been 
named first vice president, and the 
following have been elected in- 
dustrial governors: C. W. Trust, as- 
sistant traffic manager, United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries; 
F. M. Garland, general traffic man- 
ager, Pressed Steel Car Co.; L. G. 
Hults, traffic manager, United Engi- 
neering & Foundry Co.; R. E. Jones, 
traffic manager, H. J. Heinz Co. 

¢ ¢ * 

F. B. Quigley, general superin- 
tendent of the combined Farrell 
works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., announces the following ap- 
pointments of supervisory personnel 
for that works: Charles Cricks has 
been made superintendent of open 
hearth department; A. A. Dow has 
been named assistant to Mr. Cricks; 
W. L. Beasley has become works 
auditor; O. W. Hassell, assistant 
works auditor. F. J. Brenner, for- 
merly works auditor of Farre!l-Mer- 
cer, has become works auditor at 
National works, Monessen, Pa., 
succeeding the late W. J. Holliday. 

+ ¢ 

Harlow F. Wilson, secretary and 
auditor, Columbia Steel Co., San 
Francisco, a subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp., has retired, after 
48 years active association with the 
Steel corporation. His career in the 
industry began in 1889 when he se- 
cured a job with the Joliet Steel 
Co., a few months before it consoli- 
dated with Illinois Steel Co. Going 
to San Francisco as chief clerk for 
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Harlow F. Wilson 


the Pacific works of American Steel 
& Wire in 1903, he was elected sec- 
retary and auditor, United States 
Steel Products Co. in 1911 and con- 
tinued in that position when Colum- 
bia Steel Co. was organized. 

Clare T. Redmond, assistant to 
Mr. Wilson since 1930, has been 
elected secretary and auditor. He 
has been associated with Columbia 
and other corporation subsidiaries 
for more than 17 years. 

¢ + ¢ 

M. D. Howell, of New York, has 
been appointed a vice president, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., effec- 
tive Aug. 15. Mr. Howell’s duties will 
cover a broad field, including the 
installation and supervision of new 
office procedure. He leaves an asso 
ciation with the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., New York, with which 
he has been identified since 1930 as 
vice president. Since graduation 
from the University of Michigan in 
1912, Mr. Howell’s entire career has 
been spent in the field of account- 
ancy. He is a public accountant, 
certified by the state of New York. 
While with the Chemical Bank, he 
was a director of Doehler Die Cast- 
ing Co., Valspar Corp., Northwest- 
ern Water & Electric Corp., and 
Community Water Service Corp. 





M. D. Howell 


Died: 


L. LLOYD, 67, well known metal- 
lurgical engineer, and vice presi- 
dent and a director of Dwight & 
Lloyd Sintering Co. Inc., and Dwight 
& Lloyd Metallurgical Co., New York, 
in New York, June 19. With Arthur 
S. Dwight he developed the system 
for roasting and agglomeration of 
fine ores known as the Dwight and 
Lloyd sintering process. 
e ~ o 
A. J. T. Bennett, 58, industrial en 
gineer, in Chicago, June 22. 
+ ° J 
Raye M. Fisher, 42, treasurer, Mid- 
land Steel Products Co., Cleveland, 
in that city, recently. 
7 + ¢ 
Wilson Workman Butler, 75, Mon 
treal, Que., president of Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., in Montreal, 
June 18. 
* + + 
Ralph Byron, 35, manager, heater 
and oven division, J. O. Ross Engi- 
neering Corp., New York, in that 
city, June 29. 
+ o 2 
Fred I. Gaston, safety director of 
Republic Steel Corp. plants’ in 
Youngstown, O., in a_ Pittsburgh 
hospital, June 24. 
+ + ° 
William David Reid, 69, director 
and former vice president and secre- 
tary, Follansbee Bros. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, in Bellevue, Pa., June 23. 
Mr. Reid had been an employe of 
Follansbee for over 40 years. 
. + + 
James C. McCormick, employed in 
the Pittsburgh offices of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. and for 43 years 
an employe of the United States 
Steel Corp., in Pittsburgh, June 23. 
o * 7 
Harry C. Krider, of Pittsburgh, 
well known in the scrap business 
and for many years associated with 
Charles Dreifus Co. until his retire- 
ment last Dec. 31, in London, Eng- 
land, June 29. 
+ 7 + 
Oscar Philipp, 53, president, Oscar 
Philipp & Co., New York, exporter 
of steel products, in New York, June 
22. He previously had been general 
manager, export division of Koppel 
Industrial Car & Equipment Co., 
Koppel, Pa. He organized the com- 
pany which now bears his name 
about 10 months ago. 
o + + 
Col. Hugh L. Cooper, 72, interna- 
tionally famous hydroelectric engi- 
neer, in Stamford, Conn., June 24. 
He designed and supervised con- 
struction of the Wilson dam at 
Muscle Shoals and the Dnieprostroy 
dam and power station in Russia, 
among various other large projects. 
Colonel Cooper was president of 
Hugh L. Cooper & Co. Inc., New 
York, and was a member of nu- 
merous engineering societies. 








AST RIVER crossing, 

Triborough bridge, 
New York, at top, was 
adjudged the most beau- 
tiful of monumental size 
bridges entered in the 
American Institute of 
Steel Construction contest 


Select Most Beautiful 
Bridges Built in 1936 


Three bridges, designated as the 
most beautiful completed in 1936, 
will be decorated with stainless steel 
plaques by the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, New York. 
They are: East River crossing, Tri- 
borough bridge, New York; Hurri- 
cane Deck bridge, Lake of the 
Ozarks, Missouri; and _ Astoria 
boulevard over Grand Central park- 
way extension, New York. 

An unusual number of monu- 
mental size bridges were entered in 
the institute’s contest and _ three 
were accorded honorable mention. 
They are: Henry Hudson bridge, 
New York; West Bay crossing, San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge; and 
Fore River bridge, Massachusetts. 

A separate class for mechanical 
bridges, handicapped in competing 
with other types for beauty because 
of their heavy characteristics, will 
be set up next year, the tenth an- 
nual contest. 

Judges were Harvey Wiley Cor- 
bett and Leonard Schultz, architects, 
Clarence W. Hudson and Robert 
Ridgway, consulting engineers, and 
A. Lawrence Kocher, editor, Archi- 
tectural Record, all of New York. 


“World of Tomorrow” 


Approximately four times the 
space used at the Chicago World’s 
Fair will be occupied by the General 
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Electric Co. building at the New 
York fair in 1939, for which con- 
tracts were signed recently. The 
“House of Magic” idea will be am- 
plified by a more comprehensive 
picture of electrical progress. Par- 
ticular emphasis will be placed on 
electricity in the “world of tomor- 
row”—on farms, in the home, in in- 
dustry and transportation, and in 
the social life of man. 


Reader Comments 
(Concluded from Page 19) 


Court have stated that no agree- 
ment need be made with a union 
and the court has added that an 
employer may consummate a_ un- 
ilateral agreement with the _ indi- 
vidual. In doing so he may make 
a bargain with this individual a 
little less favorable to the latter than 
he may have made with the union. 
Will not the board accuse him of 
oppressing the man because as an 
individual he is weak? Thus it will 
resort to the time-honored argu- 
ment of those who originated this 
legislative gem. 

On the other hand, if he gives 
the individual bargainer a little the 
better of it, will not the board call 
it discrimination against the union? 

In either case it would seem that 
the employer does not possess the 
power to bargain freely. 

Bargaining is a process of give 
and take and implies that the buyer 
has more than one source of supply 


URRICANE DECK 
bridge, Lake of the 
Ozarks, Missouri, center, 
took top honors in the 
medium size class. As 


over Grand Central park 


was judged most beauti 
ful in the small span class 


and that the seller has more than 
one market, and aside from the 
supposes absolute freedom for both 
parties. 

It seems that the whole situation 
is a mess resulting from the efforts 
of the act’s proponents to accom- 
plish something on the shaky edge 
of equity and legality, and it is in 
all respects so clearly class legisla- 
tion that it was impossible to re- 
duce it to words in a manner to 
make its meaning and enforcement 
intelligible. 

JOHN H. HERTNER 
President, Hertner Electric Co.., 
Cleveland 


State Sales Taxes Yield 
$352 Million Revenue 


State sales taxes, exclusive of 
those on particular products such 
as gasoline, produced a total rev- 
enue of $352,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1936, according to an analysis 
by the national industrial confer- 
ence board. 

Sales taxes of the retail or gen- 
eral type are now in effect in 24 
states. The board’s analysis indi- 
cates that a large part of the pro- 
ceeds is used for relief and public 
school education. Selective saies 
taxes are also becoming an impor- 
tant source of state revenues. The 
gasoline or motor fuel tax, liquo! 
taxes, and taxes on tobacco prod- 
ucts are the most important. 
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Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


ETHLEHEM STEEL CoO. was an 
3 important exhibitor of steel in 
railway applications at the recent 
railroad show in Atlantic City, N. J. 
Its exhibit included three welded un- 
derframes, a center sill, a bolster 
and a section of a side of one of 
the key system electric cars, built 
for operation over the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland bridge. These cars 
are built of steel produced from the 
company’s Mayari iron. 

° + + 

Walker & Downing, Pittsburgh, 
have moved their advertising offices 
into enlarged quarters at 532 Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh. 

o ¢ 

Syntron Co. has moved its general 
offices and works from 400 North 
Lexington avenue, Pittsburgh, to 
new and larger quarters in Homer 
City, Pa. 

¢ o + 

Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been awarded a contract for the 
design and construction of two re- 
inforced concrete carbon black stor- 
age bins for Cabot Shops Inc., 
Pampa, Tex. Construction will be- 
gin immediately. 

° + + 

Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, 
Ala., has placed an order with the 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp., 
New York, for a collector main, 


equipped with liquor sealed uptake 
valves to replace present equipment 
on a battery of 38 coke ovens at its 
plant. 
+ + + 
Crane Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
of plumbing and heating fixtures, 
valves, pipes and fittings, has 
opened a new plumbing and heating 
fixture display room at Madison and 
Fortieth street, New York. The 
former location of the Manhattan 
display room and offices was 19 
West Forty-fourth street. 
+ ° ° 
Paterson Foundry & Machine Co., 
has placed a contract with Allied 
Engineering Co., for a tunnel kiln 
to be built at its Porox division at 
East Liverpool, O. The company 
has also started construction of a 
large normalizing furnace at its 
steel fabricating department, also 
located at East Liverpool. 
S + » 
Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O., and 
Universal Crane Co., Elyria, O., have 
been merged. The consolidation was 


effected to simplify business opera- 


tions between the two companies 
which have been closely connected 
since 1923 when Thew Shovel pur- 
chased a majority of Universal Crane 
stock. No material change in plant 
operations will be made. 
7 * ° 

Designers for Industry Inc., Cleve- 
land, industrial designers and prod- 
uct stylists, have established New 
York quarters in International build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center. A design- 
ing staff will be maintained in the 
New York offic? which is in charge 


Employes’ Families Attend Foundry Open House 





A PROCEDURE for obtaining the interest and co-operation of families of 
employes was illustrated by the Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., when it held an open house recently, attended by 7473 guests. 


of H. C. Gooding, who has been 
transferred from the Chicago of- 
fice. George E. Henry, formerly 
assoc.ated with the business paper 
field, has been appointed sales pro- 
motion manager with headquarters 
in the New York office. 

* o 7 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sid- 
ney, O., has opened a direct factory 
office at 3115 North Meridian street, 
Indianapolis. Hugh W. Robinson, 
associated with Monarch for 12 
years, has been placed in charge of 
this office. 

Monarch also announces the re- 
moval of its New York office to 
Newark, N. J. Charles L. Cannon 
and John W. Dunn continue in 
charge of this office. 

e S . 


Richard Thomas Ltd., Ebbw Vale, 
Wales, has purchased the first in- 
stallation of Kemp immersion heat- 
ing for a tin mill in Wales. This is 
in connection with its new continu- 
ous strip mill and tin house being 
erected under the direction of the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh. Fifteen pots and four 
industrial carburetors are being in- 
stalled. The equipment is being 
built by W. C. Holmes & Co. Ltd., 
Huddersfield, England, British as- 
sociate of C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore. 

. + + 


Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, 
Conn., recently held a_ three-day 
sales conference attended by sales 
engineers and representatives from 
Texas, Virginia, Michigan, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jer- 
sey and New England. The confer- 
ence was addressed by W. A. Pur- 
tell, president; W. Roy Moore and 
H. E. Oberg, vice presidents; James 
Allison, factory manager, who dis- 
cussed new products, commercial 
drop forgings and future develop- 
ments based on the past year’s re- 
search; and R. H. Young, advertis- 
ing manager. Mr. Allison conduct- 
ed an inspection journey through 
the plant. 

S ¢ ¢ 


Clark Bros. Co., Olean, N. Y., 
builder of gas engines and com- 
pressors, has been merged with S. 
R. Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa., 
maker of flexible pipe joints. In re- 
cent years, Dresser has entered the 
gas engine field, and it is believed 
that the engine operations of both 
companies may be consolidated at 
Olean, N. Y., soon. The merger 
was effected by the exchange of 
Dresser class A treasury stock for 
the capital stock of Clark Bros. 

Officers of the Clark Bros. Co. are 
C. P. Clark, president; J. B. O’Con- 
nor, vice president; and of the 
Dresser organization, Fred A. 





Products and manufacturing methods of each department were displayed, and 
a contest was held in which points were awarded for order, cleanliness, material 
displayed and originality of display 


Miller, chairman of the board, H. N. 
Mallon, president and M. N. Davis, 
executive vice president. 


or 
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DETROIT 


OWN the Detroit river about 
D five miles from the foot of 

Woodward avenue, a corps of 
workmen is busy erecting the shell 
of a new 1000-ton blast furnace for 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. which not 
many months hence will reinforce 
the corporation’s hot metal capacity 
by 2500 tons daily to fill the appetite 
of four new open-hearth furnaces 
under construction nearby. The 
new stack is located on Zug island 
between two smaller stacks now in 
operation. 

The only other ironmaking capac- 
ity in this district is just a short 
haul up the Rouge river channel at 
the Ford plant. Here are two 800- 
ton blast furnaces of the Kennedy 
design which feed iron to Ford’s nine 
open hearths. The “A” furnace was 
lighted in May, 1920, and the “B” 
stack in September, 1922. Originally 
of 700-ton capacity, the two stacks 
were rebuilt in 1934 and 1935 to bring 
the capacity up to the present 800 
tons. As related in these pages last 
week, the open-hearth battery shortly 
will be enlarged to add about 9000 
tons to the plant’s present capacity 
of 45,000 tons of raw steel a month. 


Ford To Build New Blast Furnace 


Still Ford must buy about one- 
third of his steel requirements in the 
open market and lately has felt the 
pinch severely in obtaining a suffi- 
cient supply of slabs for the continu- 
ous strip mill which spins out flat- 
rolled steel to satisfy the needs of 
3000 cars daily. The new open- 
hearth furnaces partially will fill this 
deficiency, but it is believed Ford 
will continue to buy an appreciable 
tonnage from outside sources. 


Expansion of open-hearth capacity 
in turn puts the pinch on hot metal 
supply, since available scrap tonnage 
is not high enough to make up the 
difference. Henry Ford soon will 
award contracts, if this has not al- 
ready been done, for an additional 
blast furnace, of a reported 1200-ton 
capacity, which should ably fill the 
breach on hot metal requirements 
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for the open hearth as well as for in- 
creased demands for foundry iron. 
Looking still further into the fu- 
ture at the Rouge plant where con- 
siderable midnight oil is being 
burned to substantiate Mr. Ford’s 
promise of “some real competition”, 
probably within the next year details 
of a new body plant will have crys- 
tallized and the project started, to 
make Ford more self-sufficient on 
bodies. The present body plant is 
confined to production of two-door 
sedan models, with Murray and 
Briggs furnishing the balance of the 
line. To what extent the proposed 
new plant will absorb present pro- 
duction of these companies is not yet 


known, but undoubtedly it will be an 
appreciable share. The Ford policy 
of integration pays handsome divi- 
dends in periods of lush automobile 
production, although ore mines, blast 
furnaces, open hearths and _ steel 
mills become somewhat of a liability 
when the production curve dips to 
1932-33 levels. 


day is that a number of impor- 
tant changes are in store for 1938 
Ford models, especially for the “85”. 
One report has it that new fenders 
will be considerably larger, and of 
the so-called pontoon type now used 
by many of the larger cars. 

Some major revisions also are said 
to have been proposed for the Lin- 
coln Zephyr which has been accorded 
a rousing reception by the buying 
public this year. Production cur 


peepee opinion in Detroit to- 


Fireworks Every Day for These Workers 


IREWORKS on a Fourth of July scale are part of the daily grind for these 

hooded workers at the Plymouth plant in Detroit who are smoothing the 

rough spots out of welded steel bodies before they reach the paint line. Both 

disks and wheels are used on high-cycle portable grinders for touching u,> rough 
edges and weld beads 
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rently is at the rate of about 900 
weekly, and the total for the first 
five months of the year reached 17,- 
748, compared with 11,080 in the 
same period last year, an increase of 
60 per cent. There is talk of a new 
convertible coupe to be added to the 
Zephyr line. 

Machine tool interests are still 
busy figuring on inquiries from 
Dearborn for the Mattford plant in 
Alsace, while arrival of the manager 
of Ford’s Japanese plant in Detroit 
has revived reports some expansion 
plans are being contemplated in the 
Orient. Some years ago this plant 
in Yokohama was active in car man- 
ufacturing, but exorbitant taxes 
levied by the Japanese government 
forced abandonment of manufactur- 
ing and at present cars are merely 
assembled from knockdown ship- 
ments. 


ECENTLY announced new plant 

projects which both Chrysler 
and General Motors have authorized 
seem to reflect the trend toward de- 
centralization of manufacturing and 
assembly operations away from the 
state of Michigan. The obvious ex- 
cuse which is heard concerns the la- 
bor difficulties experienced in this 
district in the past six months; but 
actually it is not likely divisions in 
this territory will suffer as a result 
of these new out-of-state plants 
which represent more of an expan- 
sion of capacity than a decentraliza- 
tion of capacity. 

There is no disposition on the part 
of automobile producers to give up 
hope of conducting their operations 
on a satisfactory basis in this terri- 
tory. For example, the latest pro- 
posal emanating from Chrysler plan- 
ning departments involves a new 
Dodge truck plant. Site for this 
structure has been selected and pro- 
ceedings for acquisition of the land 
launched. By the first of this week, 
barring entanglements, the deals will 
have been concluded for the property 
which is just inside the city limits 
about four miles east of Woodward 
avenue. It is understood operations 
in the present Dodge truck plant at 
Lynch road and Mount Elliott will 
be transferred to the new building, 
and a new assembly line for Ply- 
mouth set up in the present Dodge 
truck plant. This would provide ad- 
ditional capacity for Plymouth which 
now is finding its facilities taxed in 
present quarters on Mount Elliott. 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 
By Department of Commerce 


1935 1936 1937 
. | a ane 300,335 377,244 399,634 
an [ee OE 350,346 300,810 383,698 
March.... 447,894 438,943 518,977 
April..... 477,068 527,625 553,415 
May . . 381,809 480,518 540,357 
D Mos. ... 1,957,443 2,125,140 2,396,081 
June .... 872,065 469,368 '477,200 
CUI Sac | Seewe 451,206 Pe aee a 
' | i ae 245,075 275,934 
Sent, ....:. 92,728 139,820 
OCh«... +. Bae 230,049 
Nov. ..... 408,550 405,799 
BGs 5 asa 418,317 519,121 
Year ....4,119,811 4,616,437 
Estimated by Ward’s Automolive Reports 
Week ended: 
SUNOS si <.% Oe Per ee TE: 
ee hee is 5,048 Os Scaa ns. 
(| Se ee neem Ft 
ee ae ear 121,032 
8. Si dim thas nw ae eee 
Week ending 
July 3 June 26 
General Motors ..... 50,490 46,190 
it Ce 7 ame 28,890 
Coeeeer sos. ss. See 28,775 
All OCHhers .«........ 36,435 eg yg 
+Estimated. 








Furthermore, the Chrysler man- 
agement has drawn up some ambi- 
tious schedules for its various divi- 
sions over the next few years, and to 
meet them, additional manufacturing 
space is essential. 

The corporation has announced 
appointment of Ray Hurst as man- 
ager of the new Dodge transmission 
plant in Kokomo, Ind. Other per- 
sonnel changes developing in the 
Chrysler organization include the 
transfer of A. C. Downey, president 
of the Fargo division, handling truck 
fleet sales, to the presidency of the 
Airtemp division at Dayton, O., man- 
ufacturing air conditioning equip- 
ment. R. L. Biggers, vice president 
of Fargo, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Downey. 


TEEL buying in this territory is 

holding at a good level, with dis- 
trict officials inclined to discredit 
any extensive switching of tonnages 
from strike-bound plants. Releases 
on steel for new models are becom- 
ing more frequent although, in gen- 


eral production on 1937 lines will con- 
tinue to the end of this month. 

Mill deliveries on such items as 
hot-rolled sheets, for example, are as 
lengthy as 20-24 weeks, but, of 
course, reservations have been made 
on mill schedules for regular cus- 
tomers, even though orders have not 
been placed as yet. In most cases 
mills ask at least four weeks for 
shipments. 

Packard has delayed releases on 
certain new model materials by 30 
days, which was welcome news to 
rushed suppliers. The delay is as- 
cribed partially to the loss of one 
week’s production from recent labor 
trouble, and partly to delays in com- 
pleting arrangements for new equip- 
ment. Production at Packard has re- 
sumed full speed and is currently 
well above the 3000-weekly mark. 
Sales are reported to be in sufficient 
volume to absorb the full quota of 
production. 

Pontiac set an all-time production 
record June 17 when 1500 jobs 
moved from assembly lines at Pon- 
tiac, Linden, N. J., and Los Angeles. 
Current operations are strong at 
around 6500 weekly and the retail 
sales picture is unclouded. The 1938 
Pontiac lines probably will have 
longer and wider hoods, according to 
present information, although the 
favorable public response to present 
styling probably’ will mitigate 
against any sweeping revisions in 
appearance. 


BNORMAL quiet seems to have 

dropped over labor activities in 
automobile plants, and all observers 
in this district have turned attention 
temporarily to the steel situation, 
since it is so closely related to the 
automotive industry. One explana- 
tion for the current calm among 
UAW members is offered by the fact 
union officials are anxious to demon- 
strate their control over the rank 
and file in order to make headway 
in a new agreement with General 
Motors. 

Mr. Knudsen has demanded in no 
uncertain terms complete assurance 
against further “wildcat” strikes be- 
fore he will have any part of a new 
discussion with UAW leaders. He 
also wants definite penalties for in- 
stigators of the 200-odd strikes which 
have plagued 48 different plants of 
the corporation in the past four 
months. 

Homer Martin, president of the 
UAW, professes to have directed a 
thorough investigation of these dis- 
turbances, but as yet has not dis- 
closed what steps he will or can take 
to prevent their recurrence and 
penalize the offenders. 

Much favorable comment is heard 
here on Senator Vandenberg’s three 
proposed amendments to the Wagner 
act, which would (1) permit em- 
ployers to call elections to determine 

(Please turn to Page 112) 
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WASHINGTON 


HERE are still a number of 
Tit on Capitol Hill of particu- 

lar interest to the steel indus- 
try. One of the most important of 
these, of course, is the hours and 
wages bill. There is much specula- 
tion about this, especially in view 
of a statement made to newsmen 
the other day about the legislative 
situation by Postmaster General 
James Farley. 

Farley told the correspondents 
that the President is insisting on 
a court reform bill and a govern- 
ment reorganization bill before ad- 
journment. He made no mention 
of the hours and wages bill, and 
when specifically questioned on this 
point simply _ stated: “IT don’t 
know.” That is taken, in many well- 
informed quarters to mean, that the 
President is not going to insist on 
this legislation. However, many 
advocates of labor at the capitol in- 
sist that the President will see that 
an hours and wages bill passes be- 
fore adjournment. 


Broaden FTC and SEC 


There are two so-called Lea bills 
in the house which are of great in- 
terest to business men. One would 
amend the securities and exchange 
commission act in such a way that 
it would be next to impossible for 
a big corporation to change its 
financial structure, because of the 
limitations put upon proxies and 
various other provisions. Strange- 
ly enough the corporate interests of 
the country have not taken much 
interest in this bill—probably be- 
cause they do not realize just what 
it would mean to them. However, 
there are a lot of backfires from the 
financial interests of the country. 

The other Lea bill would broaden 
the powers of the federal trade 
commission. The house committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce 
has been struggling with this bill 
for many weeks and it is understood 
that it has just about reached an 
agreement. 


The bill gives the commission 
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more latitude in dealing with un- 
fair trade practices. It removes 
the present requirement in the law 
that unfair trade practices must be 
shown to have injured a competitor 
before they can be stopped. It 
would make it possible for the trade 
commission to stop deceptive prac- 
tices as evils in themselves, regard- 
less of their direct effect on com- 
petitors. It is contended that this 
has always been hard to do. 


PRESIDENT IRRITATED AT 
EXTREME LABOR DEMANDS 


The President at a press confer- 
ence last week showed the first sign 
of breaking on the steel strike when 
he said that he had discussed the 
matter with Charles P. Taft, chair- 
man of the steel mediation board, 
and that they both agreed on the 
Shakespearian quotation, ‘a plague 
on both your houses.” 

Newsmen for the past several 
weeks have persistently asked the 
President for some expression on 
the steel strike but have been able 
to “smoke him out” only once be- 
fore and that was when he ex- 
pressed the opinion that if an oral 
agreement could be reached that he 
saw no reason why there should not 
be a written agreement. 

Last week, however, he quoted 
Shakespeare, and when asked for an 
interpretation at the conference re- 
fused to make any. However, fol- 
lowing the conference, a White 
House attache took it unto himself, 
doubtless after a conference with 
the chief, to say that the President 
in that quotation referred to the 
extreme views on both sides of the 
fence. This should certainly be con- 
sidered a break for the steel pro- 
ducers, because he had already 
knocked them as far as he could 
but he apparently could not ignore 
the undoubted change in public 





opinion on the back-to-work move- 
ment among the mills. 

In addition to going over the 
strike situation with the President, 
Mr. Taft had a long conference with 
Miss Perkins, during the course of 
which she insisted on a written re- 
port of what the board had done or 
tried to do. As this is written the 
report has not been made _ public 
but it is said that it will be shortly. 


SENATOR WOULD QUESTION 
FARLEY ON MAIL DELIVERY 


Following the refusal of the sen- 
ate post office committee to call Mr. 
Farley before it to question him on 
the Republic Steel non-mail deliv- 
ery, Senator Bridges, republican, 
New Hampshire, issued a scathing 
statement to the press. 

Bridges was asked by the com- 
mittee what he wanted to ask Far- 
ley and naturally he refused to dis- 
close his questions. 

Later he told the press that “I 
wanted to inquire if this failure to 
receive and deliver mail was due to 
the demands, coercion and intimida- 
tion of the CIO labor organization 
headed by John L. Lewis. No act- 
ing postmaster general, no subordi- 
nate officer of Mr. Farley, could 
give an adequate and satisfactory 
answer to any such question. The 
American people were entitled and 
are now entitled to know from Mr. 
Farley himself the answer.” 

Senator Bridges said further, “I 
wanted to inquire, among othe1 
things, whether the fact that Mr. 
Lewis through the United Mine 
Workers, an affiliate of the CIO, 
contributed between four and five 
hundred thousand dollars to the last 
democratic campaign had anything 
to do with his order that food and 
clothing could not be sent through 
the mails to workers in the plants. 
.... Also I wanted to inquire of 
Mr. Farley, the chairman of the 
democratic national committee, 
under what conditions he borrowed 
$50,000 from Mr. Lewis’ CIO af- 
filiate, when he is compelled to pay 
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it, if compelled at all, and whether 
this order of Mr. Farley as post- 
master general had anything to do 
with the loan.” 


SECRETARY PERKINS’ STEEL 
ACTION MUCH CRITICIZED 


There was much talk again here 
last week about Madame Perkins 
and her latest fiasco, namely trying 
to get hold of Tom Girdler and mak- 
ing him sign a CIO agreement, as 
told by Governor Davey. Let it be 
said to the credit of some of the 
very rabid new dealers here that 
they had their say in the matter 
and it was not complimentary to 
Miss Perkins either. 

No one here seems to quite un- 
derstand just why the President 
keeps on putting up with the ap- 
parent errors that Miss Perkins 
continues to make, many times to 
the embarrassment of the adminis- 
tration. The answer seems to be 
personal. Both the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt have known Miss 
Perkins through the years because 
of her social work in New York 
state and the President probably 
feels on this account that he cannot 
ask for her resignation. That and 
the undoubted fact that the Presi- 
dent sticks by his friends through 
thick and thin account for the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Taft is said to have told the 
secretary of labor that the only way 
he saw to straighten out the mat- 
ter was to have a round table con- 
ference of steel executives and la- 
bor and, of course, this was impos- 
sible, due to the fact that the steel 
people refused to sit in on any such 
conference. 

As this is written Miss Perkins 
still insists that the government is 
trying to find some way out of the 
difficulty or to find if some media- 
tory steps are not still possible. 


BELGIAN TRADE AGREEMENT 
IS UNDER DISCUSSION 


Conversations were held here last 
week between the President, Secre- 
tary of State Hull and Prime Min- 
ister Van Zeeland of Belgium. They 
dealt particularly with the trade sit- 
uation and also with disarmament. 

In a statement given out at the 
White House at the conclusion of 
the talks it was stated that they 
discussed the trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Bel- 
gium. 

“The results are a matter of 
great satisfaction,” the statement 
said. “They are a clear demon- 
stration that countries can develop 
an enlarged and mutually beneficial 
trade, serving to give employment 
and to improve the standard of liv- 
ing in both countries, without dis- 
turbing in any significant way the 
organization of their production. It 
is an example of what can be done 
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where fear, hostility, and aggressive 
intention are absent.” On the ques- 
tion of disarmament the statement 
said that “beyond relations between 
Belgium and the United States they 
reviewed the questions of economic 
difficulties and the continuing 
armament race that are now creat- 
ing so much anxiety in the hearts 
of peoples everywhere. Out of the 
conversations it was stressed that 
within the frame of traditional! 
American policy it was the dispo- 
sition of the United States to co- 
operate in the joint work of re- 
building international trade, con- 
tinuing co-operation in monetary 
matters, and seeking arrangements 
whereby the burdens and dangers of 
overwhelming armaments might be 
reduced or the method of their em- 
ployment safeguarded.” 


WEBB LAW EXPORTS RISE 
COMMISSION REPORT SHOWS 


An upward swing in exports in 
1936 was shown by reports of asso- 
ciations filing papers with the fed- 
eral trade commission under the 
Webb-Pomerene export act. This 
was due, says the commission, to 
improved conditions abroad, a les- 
sening of trade restrictions in for- 
eign countries, and strong associa- 
tion effort to increase sales in spite 
of foreign competition. 

The figures made public by the 
commission show that in 1935, metal 
and metal product association ex- 
ports were valued at $20,250,000 and 
in 1936 they increased to $40,507,335. 
This group under the export act in- 
cluded iron and_ steel products, 
metal lath, machinery, railway 
equipment, and pipes and valves. 

There are now 45 associations on 
the commission’s Webb law list, 
representing mills, mines, factories 
and processing plants in all parts of 
the country. Shipments are made 
to all parts of the world, although 
an association may be formed for 
sales to only one market, or for a 
limited number of products, if the 
members prefer. 


LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
ORDERS TOLEDO ELECTION 


Last week the national labor re- 
lations board directed that an elec- 
tion be held among the hourly rate 
employes in the Toledo plant of the 
Interlake Iron Corp. to decide 
whether they wish to be represent- 
ed by the Amalgamated, affiliated 
with the CIO, or by the blast fur- 
nace union of the A. F. of L. 

Also the board cited the Ford 
Motor Co. for alleged violation of 
three of the unfair labor practice 
provisions of the act. 

In the Interlake case the board 
states that both the Amalgamated 
local and the blast furnace union 
claim to have the membership or 
applications of a majority of the 
hourly paid employes. With the 





strength of the two unions, each so 
close to a majority, “‘the board finds 
that a dispute has arisen which can 
best be settled by a secret ballot.” 
As a result of a board hearing held 
last May at Toledo before a trial 
examiner, Emmett P. Delaney, it 
was found impossible “to declare 
that either has a majority since 
each union submitted application 
cards signed by slighty less than 
half the employes.” 

In the case of the Ford company 
the board alleged it interfered with 
employes in the exercise of their 
rights to organize and bargain col- 
lectively; “domination of an em- 
ploye organization, the Ford 
Brotherhood; and the discrimina- 
tory discharge of employes because 
of activities on behalf of the United 
Automobile Workers of America.” 
Hearing is to be held in Detroit July 
6 by a trial examiner, not named at 
this time. 


SEES SCRAP EXPORT LAW 
AS SAFETY MEASURE 


While no hearing dates have 
been announced by either the house 
or senate military affairs commit- 
tees dealing with the bills to pro- 
hibit export of iron and steel scrap 
except through licenses issued by 
the President, the committees have 
received a statement from Secre- 
tary of War Woodring in which he 
endorses the passage of such bills. 

In his letter to the committees he 
called attention to the fact that 
“from data available at the war de- 
partment it would appear that 
while exports of iron and steel scrap 
have become increasingly large in 
recent years there is not now, from 
the national defense viewpoint, a 
serious shortage of these scrap ma- 
terials in the country. Because of 
the difficulty in making accurate 
estimates of scrap materials of this 
nature, however, no prediction as to 
how long the present situation will 
remain unchanged is warranted. 

“Steel is one of the basic com- 
modities of national importance in 
the event of war and the preserva- 
tion of this industry and the con- 
servation of the raw materials in- 
volved, are important considerations 
in our national defense,” the secre- 
tary continued. 

“Whether or not the immediate 
necessity of a restriction such as 
proposed exists at this time, is not 
considered as within the purview 
of this department, but in view of 
the uncertainty as to future develop- 
ments which might be involved in 
the continuance or sudden increase 
in the export of steel scrap, the op- 
tional control by the President pro- 
vided in the bill in question appears 
to be in the interest of national se- 
curity and national economy, and 
the war department recommends 
that the legislation proposed be en- 
acted into law.” 
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Editorial 











Settling Labor Disputes 
Without Blare of Trumpets 


ANAGEMENTS throughout industry, beset 
with strikes and labor strife, daily are count- 
ing the cost and wondering where it will end. 

Arbitrary union leaders, often with only a handful of 
members in a plant, are successful in stopping the 
wheels of industry and throwing into idleness hundreds 
who want to work. 

Violence, coercion and intimidation are rampant. 
Inexcusable assaults upon nonunion workers, their 
families and their property are regularly brought to 
the attention of authorities who appear loath to act. 

The Wagner act patently has amounted to little 
more than a convenient tool for the CIO to force 
recognition in plants where it has been able to corral 
a majority. The act effectively ties the hands of em- 
ployers and loyal workers. It has brought only bit- 
terness and strife in industry, to the gratification of 
CIO in its program of regimenting thousands of young, 
impressionable workers in an unamerican class war- 
fare against their employers. 

All this the public has come to know. All this 
Washington certainly can recognize. But what is to 
be done to correct the situation? How shall peace 
be restored? 

A review of what Toledo, O., has accomplished in 
this direction may suggest an answer. Toledo once 
was a hotbed of industrial strife, interunion warfare 
and dispute. Today it is comparatively free from such 
troubles. How was it done? 


Co-operation and Lack of Ballyhoo Aid Board 
In Making Settlements That Have Proved Binding 


Mainly by effective co-operation, through the agency 
of an industrial peace board consisting of eight rep- 
resentatives of labor, eight representatives of industry 
and eight leading citizens, supervised by a director. 
The first job was to reach an agreement with news- 
papers that labor disputes brought before it were not 
to be publicized. The reasoning was that such disputes 
were private affairs to be settled privately and not to 
be aired before a public with little understanding of 
the issues involved. Appreciating the civic value of 
the board’s work, newspapers agreed to this plan 
and as a result Toledo newspapers have not carried 
front-page headlines every time a few workers engaged 
in an argument with a foreman. 

All deliberations of the board likewise were to re- 
main confidential until settlements were reached. This 
confidence likewise was and is being respected. This 
policy is in sharp contrast to federal mediation boards 
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and federal conciliators, whose first step in entering an 
industrial dispute is to call in photographers and re- 
porters, 

Furthermore, the CIO feeds and thrives on pub- 
licity. Its leaders spend much of their time feeding 
out inflammatory statements to the press, poSing for 
pictures, and indicting officials of industry for the 
benefit of newspaper readers. The Toledo peace board 
has successfully combatted this practice and has been 
able to bring disputes to the plane of common sense, 
to thrash them out logically and to bring the op- 
posing factions together on an agreement which, de- 
spite the fact it is only quasi-official, has carried 
more weight than a number of other agreements with 
unions reached through official intervention. 

A number of jurisdictional disputes in Toledo have 
been settled by elections conducted by the board and 
not by the national labor relations board. Conflicting 
unions concerned in these disputes have abided by 
the elections, because they know if they fail to do so, 
the peace board will throw the entire negotiations 
open to the public eye, and will show just exactly 
how and where an organization has failed to live up 
to its promise. Public opinion does the rest. 


Bias in Federal Mediation Bodies Prevents Fair 


Settlements; Politics, Publicity Enemies of Peace 


Other cities are now studying the work of the To- 
ledo industrial peace board and several are about 
to set up organizations of a similar nature, appar- 
ently recognizing at last the inability of federal leg- 
islation, boards, mediators and other labor department 
machinery to accomplish any rational settlement of 
industrial disputes. Dismal failure of the federal 
mediation board to accomplish any settlement of the 
steel strike is a striking example of the ineptitude 
of such hastily formed and often strongly partisan 
boards. 

Any agreement between unions and managements, 
is largely a matter of face saving, and an intelligent 
peace board selected from the community in which the 
dispute originates can arrive at some means to placate 
the demands of both management and labor unions 
before the breach has widened into community-wide 
violence and rioting which, after all, are simply meas- 
ures which the union stages to require governmental 
intervention in a losing battle. 

If politics and publicity are divorced from labor dis- 
putes, a settlement is not long in being achieved, 
where there is some legitimate cause for complaint 
on the part of labor. Industrial communities should 
recognize this fact and study the possibility of in- 
stituting conciliatory agenctes such as the Toledo board, 
thus dispensing with any need for falling back on 
the Wagner act or federal intervention in strike 
troubles. 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 2.3 points to 112.6 in the week ended June 26: N 
Weed ending 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 . 
April 24 Mase ass eure -< ge 103.6 84.9 87.5 59.5 52.3 80.6 103.7 j 
May Spereomeret” 103.2 84.6 86.0 60.3 52.5 87.7 103.3 
May § eg RI 103.0 79.4 84.4 62.5 54.7 79.7 102.8 J 
May 15 ‘pitwkccieen Cae 103.1 80.5 82.4 65.2 54.3 78.7 102.5 A 
May 22. 122.2 100.4 82.8 81.9 66.1 55.1 78.3 102.3 s 
May 29 115.6 98.6 71.9 75.7 65.3 54.2 75.7 94.9 C 
June 5.... 105.1 98.8 79.3 32.3 69.9 51.0 73.5 97.9 , 
June 12. 111.4 99.4 80.0 83.6 72.1 51.1 73.2 96.2 
June 19 110.37 101.0 77.3 81.8 73.9 51.8 70.9 95.0 r 
June 26 . 112.6 101.9 78.4 79.4 77.0 51.6 70.6 94.0 
-*Preliminary. 7Revised. 
oe R r S d ‘. influences. Following the record-breaking figures in 
/ \ctivity emeains tea y in April and May, it was expected that an easier ten- 
dency would develop not later than Independence day. 
7 A Whether this influence was felt in June is obscured 
Spite of Disturbances by the distortion of barometers by the labor situation. P 
Observance of a three-day holiday, July 3-5, will affect ( 
records for the weeks ending July 3 and July 10. Con- | 
URING a period of industrial strife, such as that sequently, even if industrial peace should materialize 
which prevailed throughout most of June, business promptly, indicative trends probably will not be dis- J 
barometers lose much of their normal significance. cernible until late in July or early August. + 
The wave of strikes—authorized and unauthorized Industrial activity has remained surprisingly steady, A 
affected production in certain branches of major in- considering the interruptions of recent weeks. STEEL’S J 
dustries to the extent that established series of busi- index for the week ending June 26 stands at 112.6, , 
ness records had little if any value in indicating the compared with 110.3 and 111.4 in the preceding weeks. Ss 
trend. Modest gains in electric power output, freight traffic : 
As a result of this disturbance, it has been impos- and automobile production offset by a slight margin D 
sible to discern from the ordinary data the extent to a one and a half point recession in steelworks opera- 
which industrial activity has suffered from seasonal _ tions. 
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May Building Construction 
Registers Sharp Decline 


Square Feet 


1937 
.. 33,470,000 
.... 29,942,100 
41,567,800 
. 48,396,100 
_ 40,287,900 


1936 


27,053,300 
20,856,700 
31,257,900 
37,490,200 
36,362,100 
36,883,900 
38,762,500 
40,285,100 
35,448,000 
36,718,900 
34,947,500 
33,632,600 


Commodity Price Index 
Off Slightly on June 1 


1937 

. $11.13 $10.36 
11.23 
11.34 
11.81 
11.51 
11.33 


1936 


10.02 
9.92 
9.85 
9.81 
9.73 
9.85 

10.14 

10.19 

10.27 

10.22 

10.78 


May Automobile Output 
Shows Moderate Drop 


January 
February 


1937 
399,634 
383,698 
518,977 
553,415 
540,357 


memtember .......... 
rere 


November 
December ..... 


1935 

11,245,100 

9,670,300 
15,845,300 
19,917,300 
22,276,200 
22,878,800 
21,565,900 
21,545,400 
21,365,700 
27,775,900 
24,120,700 
33,441,900 


1935 
$9.49 


9.78 
9.79 
9.66 
9.79 
9.90 
9.84 
9.91 


10.00 
10.17 
10.28 
10.40 


1936 
377,244 
300,810 
438,943 
527,625 
480,571 
470,887 
451,474 
275,951 
159,785 
229,989 
405,702 
519,132 





Millions of Square Feet 


Dollars 
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to steelmen today carries such 

great potentialities as that of 
steel prefabricated homes. Currently 
throughout the country many types 
of homes are in the experimental 
stage, each type claiming to be the 
ultimate design for application to 
mass production of low and medium 
cost homes and only awaiting the ar- 
rival of a Henry Ford to jump to gi- 
gantic proportions and assume a po- 
sition along with automotive produc- 
tion as a major use for steel. One of 
the most widely talked of units was 
the experimental building shown at 
the Century of Progress exposition 
in Chicago four years ago by General 
Houses Inc., of that city. 

Since the original showing of that 
house, modifications and improve- 
ments have been introduced; a sub- 
stantial number of units have been 
built and are now in use and, accord- 
ing to the company, have definitely 
brought this design out of the experi- 
mental class. 

This house, as now designed, con- 
sists of a steel framework of special 
structural shapes supporting in- 


Piss stceime no subject of interest 
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Meeting the 


Steel Home 


sulated sections or panels for walls, 
ceiling and partitions and providing 
for doors and windows. Panel ex- 
teriors are of asbestos-cement and 
interiors of pine plywood. The steel- 
work is fabricated in Buffalo from 
12-, 14- and 16-gage copper-bearing 
steel by special machinery; the 
panels are manufactured in Wiscon- 
sin. All steel parts are protected by 
a heavy coat of red lead. 

This type of prefabricated house of 
average size requires from 10,000 to 
12,000 pounds of copper-bearing 
steel, depending somewhat upon its 
floor layout and exterior walls, with 
a maximum variation of about 3000 
pounds between the largest and the 
smallest sizes. Practically 86 per 
cent of the materials are savable if 
at any time it becomes desirable to 
move the house. 

For efficiency, economy and prac- 
ticability the design and construction 
of a modern prefabricated house re- 
quire that: 

1. The structural members and 
panels be of a limited number of 
sizes and design, but usable on a 
variety of types and floor plans of 


buildings, and be fabricated in quan- 
tity production. 

2. The assembly be simple and 
easy for any class of building labor. 

3. The walls and ceiling provide 
high insulation value so as to be suit- 
abie for modern heating and air con- 
ditioning requirements. 

4. The building have high durabil- 
ity and strength to resist wind pres- 
sure. 

5. The parts have sufficient adapt- 
ability to permit re-use on salvage of 
the component units in case of 
changes or alterations. 


Standard Designs Prepared 


To acquaint prospective homeown- 
ers with the possibilities and appear- 
ance of these houses, architects have 
designed 14 different floor plans for 
houses ranging from 4 rooms with 
single bath to 7 rooms with 2 baths; 
each with ample closet space, adapt- 
ed to various family requirements 
and lot sizes. Each floor plan may 
be reversed and constructed with 
either flat or sloping roof, thus quad- 
rupling the standard plans from an 
appearance standpoint. Many other 
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Steel homes for today’s buyers are 


being built in a wide range of floor 


plans by General Houses of Chicago 


Problems of 


Production 


designs are _ possible, however, 
through changing the location of 
windows in these plans. 

Cost, not including lot and fur- 
nishings, varies from approximately 
$3800 to $8500, depending upon size 
and the cost of local labor. This 
cost compares favorably with other 
forms of building construction with 
an advantage where labor is high. 

As the wooden house is_ built 
around a standard stud spacing of 
16 inches center-to-center, so the 
modern steel house is designed with 
a spacing or module of 38*%s inches 
center-to-center between structural 
members. This spacing accommo- 
dates doors and windows without 
cutting into the structural frame- 
work. The entire house consists of 
multiples of this module. In some 
cases half modules are used, as in 
partitions. 


Method of Construction 


The structural parts of a modern 
steel house consist of 14-gage vertical 
steel box columns, corresponding to 
the studding, 16-gage horizontal steel 
bex beams, corresponding to the 
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joists, 16-gage steel box spandrels to 
tie the vertical columns together at 
the top, and insulated panels held to 
the columns with a 12-gage steel bat- 
ten. All steel shapes are of copper- 
bearing metal and of special design 
to facilitate fitting the units together 
with a tight joint. Joints are 
weatherproofed by a mastic cement. 

In houses without basements the 
supporting steel columns are rigidly 
bolted to a heavy reinforced concrete 
beam extending around the perime- 
ter of the house above the ground 
level, which serves as a base for the 
panels. This concrete beam or foun- 
dation is supported on reinforced 
concrete posts about 10 feet apart 
and extending down below the frost 
line. A 4-inch concrete slab, rein- 
forced with wire mesh over cinders 
or gravel base with tarred felt be- 
tween, forms the floor. 

In houses with basements the ex- 
terior vertical steel columns are 
fastened to the floor structure. The 
conventional double wooden flooring 
is supported by I-beams on round 
steel columns. 

When the concrete floor slab has 


set the vertical steel columns are 
placed in position by attaching them 
to bolts set in the concrete at the 
floor line. Next the spandrels tie the 
tops of the columns together and 
then the horizontal steel ceiling or 
roof beams are bolted in place. The 
positioning of the steel columns for 





COPPER BEARING 
STEEL COLUMN 


BAKELITE WASHER 
BOLT - WELDED To 
BATTEN 







INSULATION 
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partitions, which are similar to the 
building columns for the_ walls, 
complete the steel framework of 
the house. This structure is set up 
by local labor from the regular 
building trades. 

Carpenters then place the insul- 
ated exterior panels in position and 
cover the joints (after filling with a 
mastic seal) with a steel batten or 
curved plate with bolts welded on 
the inside extending through the 
vertical columns. A bakelite wash- 
er insulates this batten bolt from 
the column to prevent the transfer- 
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ence of heat or cold from the out- 
side. The bolts are covered by a 
snap-in channel-shaped trim _ piece. 

The exterior wall panels consist 
of a 3-ply pine plywood on the in- 
side backed by a vapor seal, a spe- 
cial blanket-type insulation and an 
asbestos cement board on the out- 
side exposed to the weather. The 
insulation is packed into the panels 
in blanket form. Short panels and 
a wooden frame are used at win- 
dows and doors. 

The ceiling panels consist of a 
waterproof plywood on the top 





—— for supporting 
the roof and the ceil- 
ing are shaped on rolls 
as shown in this operation 





INISHING operation on a 
typical part is performed on 
the brake press 


surface to stand weathering until 
the roof is applied, and pine ply- 
wood ceiling surface with the same 
insulation in the center to give re- 
sistance to heat and cold. The ceil- 
ing panels are bolted to the span- 
drels and beams which extend down 
from the ceiling and present a 
beamed-ceiling appearance. The 
flat roofs are waterproofed with 4- 
ply pitch and gravel and are de- 
signed to withstand a live load of 40 
pounds to the square foot. 

On flat-roof houses a 14-gage 
steel coping extends along the edge 
of the top of the panels, above the 
roof level, and down over the edge 
of the roofing to prevent water 
flowing down on the outside of the 
house and also to make a tight 
roof joint. Drains are cut through 
the coping to carry the water away. 
Sloping roofs are of conventional 
construction with gutters and 
downspouts. 

Partitions consist of panels cov- 
ered with ‘%-inch plywood set in 
vertical columns somewhat similar 
to the vertical columns used for the 
outside walls of the building. Bolt 
heads and nuts on columns are 
covered by a 14-gage steel channel- 
shaped snap-in trim piece. The fin- 
ished assembly of the column on 
the inside forms a molding. Both in- 
terior and exterior surfaces receive 
a painted finish. 

Steel window frames, which are 
so hinged that windows may be 
washed on both sides from the in- 
side of the house. are set in wooden 
frames and sealed with mastic ce- 
ment and sheet copper at the sills. 
Interior hinged window screens or 
storm sash provide added conven.- 
ence in summer and winter. 

One of the important advantages 
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of modern steel houses is. the 
amount of space saved by thinner 
walls. In a house of four rooms, 
bath and utility storage room of 
about 22 x 42 feet outside, the walls 
and partitions occupy 31% square 
feet compared to 171 square feet 
for a house of the same size having 
masonry and plaster partitions. 
This saving in floor area amounts 
to over 120 square feet of floor 
space, or the equivalent of an ex- 
tra 10 x 12-foot room. 


Insulating Value High 
The insulating value of the ex- 


terior walls is said to give about 60 
per cent greater resistance to heat 


and cold than well-built frame 
houses and about 125 per cent 
greater than the common “jerry 


built” house. Other types of con- 
struction range between these val- 
ues. In addition to the practically 
air-tight asbestos coating and the 
insulation, which is treated to re- 
sist fire, moisture, vermin and 
fungi, as well as decrease the trans- 
fer of heat, an asbestos-coated va- 


por seal behind the interior ply- 
wood surface protects the insula- 
tion against humidity. An extrud- 


ed aluminum threshold and metal- 
lic weatherstripping also decrease 
drafts. 

Heat is supplied from a winter 
air conditioning furnace located 
either in the basement or in the 
utility-storage room, which also 
contains the _ hot-water heater, 
laundry and_ storage facilities. 
Sheet metal ducts carry forced cir- 
culation of conditioned air through- 
out the house. Cold air returns are 
located under the floor slab. 


Practically all materials are de- 


S the vertical box columns are 

subject to side pressure, the 

open side has brace clips welded 
across the gap to hold shape 








ATTEN plates of 12- 

gage copper - bearing 
steel are rolled to shape 
from coils. The bolts are 

welded on later 





tailed and prefabricated in stand- 
ard lengths so that the house is as- 
sembled rather than built. The 
structural steel framework for the 
average 5-room house may be 
erected in 4 to 5 days and the entire 
house completed and decorated in 
approximately 4 weeks as there is 
very little time required for ‘drying 
out.” 

Structural steel parts are _ pre- 
fabricated from strip and coil cop- 
per-bearing steel on special rolling 
mills, or brake presses. Practically 
all standard forms such as coping, 
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studs, beams, spandrels and battens 
are rolled to shape. Only a rela- 
tively few special shapes are made 
on the brake presses, such as corner 
studs, fireplace and flue housings 


which are not required in large 
quantities. Practically all steel 


used in the framework except cop- 
ing and battens is of box form 
for strength and lightness. As the 
vertical box columns or studs are 
subject to side pressure the open 
side has brace clips welded across 
the gap, to hold shape. Bolts are 
also welded to the battens. 
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A. S. T. M. Reviews Standards and 


Specifications for Metals 


ATIGUE of metals, effect of tem- 
F perature on metals, physical 

properties of steel and wrought 
iron, metallography, refractories, 
gaseous fuels, and plastics were 
among subjects considered at ses- 
sions of the fortieth annual meet- 
ing of the American Society for 
Testing Materials held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, June 28- 
July 2. Herewith are reported vari- 
ous sessions conducted early in the 
week; later sessions will be covered 
in the July 12 issue of STrEL. Gen- 
eral aspects of the meeting are re- 
viewed on page 28 of this issue. 

Extensive discussions of creep 
tests featured the first section of a 
session on fatigue of metals and ef- 
fect of temperature on metals. Presi- 
dent-elect A. E. White, professor of 
metallurgical engineering and di- 
rector, department of engineering 
research, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., presided. 


Revisions Are Proposed 


A progress report of the joint re- 
search committee on the effect of 
temperature on the properties of 
metals was presented by H. J. 
French, International Nickel Co. 
Inc., New York, and chairman of the 
committee. Included in this report 
was proposed revisions of the tenta- 
tive method of test for short-time, 
high-temperature tension tests of 
metallic materials (E 21-34T). The 
revisions were accepted. 

A report on long-time creep tests 
of 18 per cent chromium, 8 per cent 
nickel steel and 0.35 per cent car- 
bon steel, prepared by Howard C. 
Cross and J. G. Lowther, Battelle 
Memorial institute, Columbus, O., 
where the tests were performed as 
a joint committee project, was pre- 
sented by Mr. Lowther. The com- 
mittee report also contained a paper, 
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“Discrepancies in the Load-Carry- 
ing Abilities of Carbon Steels at 
850 Degrees Fahr.,” prepared by 
H. W. Gillett, Battelle Memorial in- 


stitute. This was reviewed by J. J. 


Kanter, Crane Co., Chicago. 

An interesting comparison of 
working stress values was made in 
a paper, “A Comparison of the 
Methods Used for Interpreting 
Creep Test Data,” by Joseph Marin, 
Rutgers university, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Another paper, “New Equip- 
ment for Creep Tests at Elevated 
Temperatures,” by P. G. McVetty, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., described a 
creep testing machine which pro- 
vides from 12 to 60 tests at different 
stresses in the same furnace. The 
furnace consists of a large cylin- 
drical mass of alloy steel containing 
12 vertical holes 30 degrees apart 
for the test specimen under stress, 
and a larger central hole for the 
pretreatment of specimens without 
stress. Two methods of creep 
measurement are provided. 

In the final paper of the first por- 
tion of the program, John Boyd, En- 
gineering Foundation, New York, 
discussed “Relaxation of Copper at 
Normal and Elevated Tempera- 
tures.” 


Reports on Fatigue Work 


H. H. Morgan, manager, rail and 
fastenings department, Robert W. 
Hunt Co., Chicago, and vice presi- 
dent elect of the society, presided at 
the second section of the session. 
Prof. H. F. Moore, University of II- 
linois, Urbana, IIll., submitted the 
report of the research committee on 
fatigue of metals. An appendix to 
this report discussed ‘“Nomencla- 
ture of Various Ranges in Stress in 
Fatigue.” 

In a paper, “A Fatigue Machine 


for Testing Metals at Elevated Tem- 
peratures,” F. M. Howell and E. S. 
Howarth, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, New Kensington, Pa., described 
in detail a fatigue machine for test- 
ing metals at elevated temperatures. 
The specimen used is part of a 
cantilever beam, one end of which 
is fixed in the electrically heated 
furnace, the deflected beam assemb- 
ly extending outside the furnace 
and being revolved in a circle by a 
variable eccentric driven at 3600 
revolutions per minute. 


Describes Testing Machine 


Detailed description of a fatigue 
testing machine for testing mate- 
rials at elevated temperatures was 
contained in a paper, “Fatigue Prop- 
erties of Metals Used in Aircratt 
Construction at 3450 and _ 10,600 
Cycles,” prepared by T. T. Oberg and 
J. H. Johnson, Air Corps, Wright 
Field, Dayton, O., and presented by 
R. L. Templin, Aluminum Co. of 
America, New Kensington, Pa. 

On several occasions during the 
session, exceedingly interesting 
comments on British practice and 
work were made by Dr. John H. 
Gough, superintendent, engineering 
department, National Physical Lab- 
oratories, Teddington, England. 

One session was devoted to steel, 
wrought iron and metallography 
with N. L. Mochel, metallurgical en- 
gineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., serv- 
ing as chairman. Report of commit- 
tee A-2 on wrought iron was read 
by J. B. Young, engineer of tests, 
Reading Co., Reading, Pa., who 
stated that the society’s standard 
specifications on uncoated wrought 
iron sheets and on zinc coated (gal- 
vanized) wrought iron sheets have 
been approved as standards by the 
American Standards association, 
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Spring Maintenance 


For Three Years 
a 95 

} That’s the whole story in a headline—except the If you are interested in reducing spring costs 
fact that the springs are Chromium-Vanadium —and that includes springs of any type, as well 
Steel,whichaccounts for the low maintenance cost. as truck springs—Metallurgical Engineers of the 
P The truck is one of 123 operated by Boston Vanadium Corporation of America will be glad 

Store, Chicago, Illinois. During 1936, Boston to help you. No obligation attaches to a request 
Store trucks covered a total distance of 1,048,516 for information or metallurgical assistance. 





miles, carried 2,376,439 packages and made 
2,015,832 stops. But, spring maintenance was 
not a problem — for fifteen years all Boston 
Store trucks have been equipped with springs 
of Chromium-Vanadium Steel. 


Vanadiant 


® 
VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Plants at Bridgeville, Pa., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Research and Development Laboratories at Bridgeville, Pa. 
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FERRO ALLOYS 
of vanadium, silicon, chromium, 
and titanium, produced by the 
Vanadium Corporation of America, 
are used by steel makers in the 
production of high-quality steels. 


FOR STRENGTH - TOUGHNESS: DURABILITY 
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and the standard on refined iron 
bars has been approved as a tenta- 
tive standard by the same organiza- 
tion. Contained in the report also 
were numerous proposed revisions 
for both standard and _ tentative 
standard specifications for wrought 
iron. 

Submitting the report of commit- 
tee A-1 on steel, H. H. Morgan, 
Robert W. Hunt Co., Chicago, point- 
ed out that the committee had been 
quite active during the past year. 
The committee recommended seven 
tentative standards for publication 
including those for seamless inter- 
mediate alloy steel still tubes for 
refinery service, seamless cold- 
drawn intermediate alloy steel heat 
exchanger and condenser tubes, car- 
bon-silicon steel plates of ordinary 
tensile ranges for fusion welded 
boilers and other pressure vessels, 
chrome-manganese-silicon (CMS) al- 
loy steel plates for boilers and 
other pressure vessels, low-carbon 
nickel steel plates for boilers and 
other pressure vessels, molybdenum 
steel plates for boilers and other 
pressure vessels, and iron and steel 
filler metal (are welding electrodes 
and gas welding rods). 


Changes in Specifications 


This committee recommended 
change in status from tentative to 
standard of specifications for fab- 
ricated steel bar or rod mats for 
concrete reinforcement, welded stee! 
wire fabric for concrete reinforce- 
ment, forged or rolled steel pipe 
flanges for general service, electric 
resistance welded steel and open- 
hearth iron boiler tubes, seamless 
low-carbon steel still tubes for re- 
finery service, and seamless cold- 
drawn steel heat exchanger and 
condenser tubes. Withdrawal of 
specifications for steel suitable for 
fusion welding was recommended. 

Final report of the research com- 
mittee on yield point of structural 
steel was presented by M. O. 
Withey, professor of mechanics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., and recommended that speed 
requirement for determination of 
yield point be limited by rates of 
strain or stress, that the machines 
should be accurate within 1 per cent 
in the load range for the determina- 
tion, that the drop of beam or halt 
in motion of the pointer on the dial 
are sufficiently accurate for deter- 
mining yield point, locations for se- 
lection of specimens from different 
steel shapes, and further investiga- 
tion on fundamental reasons for 
and magnitude of age effects on 
yield point. 

Car! Kinsley, consulting engineer, 
New York, contributed a paper de- 
scribing a nondestructive test for 
determining the uniformity of, or 
flaws in steel which involves elec- 
tromagnetic measurements with a 
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dynamometer and subsidiary phase- 
shifting transformer. In discussion, 
one member stated that flaws often 
are not revealed in electromagnetic 
testing and that precautions must 
be taken to be sure that they are 
not overlooked. 

E. E. Thum, editor, Metal Prog- 
ress, Cleveland, mentioned the use 
of magnetic testing for determining 
the proper heat treatment of razor 
blade strips, but stated that it is a 
comparative method using stand- 
ard strips for comparison. Replying 
to this, Mr. Kinsley said that if 
hysteresis loops are examined care- 
fully, the tests which he described 
are successful. First, however, 
enough of the steel must be exam- 
ined to determine its characteristics, 
and then careful observation must 
be made of any changes in phase 
angle and amplitude of the wave 
employed. 

“Weld Metal as an Engineering 
Material and Some Methods of 
Testing,” was the title of a paper 
contributed by L. J. Larson, A. O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee. The au- 
thor pointed out that due to the 
small section of weld metal avail- 
able for testing it is necessary to 
modify the sections from those 
usually employed. He mentioned 
use of destructive tests in which the 
piece is broken and the fracture 
examined, and specific gravity de- 
terminations made for ascertaining 
solidity. Nondestructive determina- 
tions for the same purpose include 
stethoscopic examination which is 
not very sensitive, magnetic testing, 
and X-ray examination. Chemical 
examination, particularly the esti- 
mation of gases by vacuum fusion, 
is valuable in determining the dif- 
ferences in certain welds. 


Test Specimens Studied 


H. C. Mann, Watertown arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass., presented a 
paper dealing with a “Fundamental 
Study of the Design of Impact Test 
Specimens.” Report of committee 
A-10 on iron-chromium, iron-chrom- 
ium-nickel and related alloys was 
submitted by Jerome Strauss, Vana- 
dium Corp. of America, Bridgeville, 
Pa., and report of committee E-4 on 
metallography by J. T. Norton, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Committee D-3 on gaseous fuels 
submitted its report at a session de- 
voted to coal, coke and gaseous fuels. 
This committee, organized about two 
years ago, inaugurated its program 
during the past year and has dis- 
posed of many preliminary consider- 
ations. Membership of the commit- 
tee now comprises a total personnel 
of 30, consisting of 11 producers, 10 
consumers, and 9 representing gen- 
eral and scientific interests. 

All detailed work has been as- 
signed to seven subcommittees es- 


tablished as follows: I on collection 
of gaseous samples; II on measure- 
ment of gaseous samples; III on de- 
termination of calorific value of gas- 
eous fuels; IV on determination of 
specific gravity and density of gas. 
eous fuels; V on determination of 
impurities of gaseous fuels; VI on 
determination of water vapor con- 
tent of gaseous fuels; and VII on 
complete analysis or chemical com- 
position of gaseous fuels. A. C. 
Fieldner, chief, technologic branch, 
bureau of mines, Washington, and 
retiring president of the society, is 
chairman of committee D-3. 

In reporting its work for the year, 
committee C-8 on refractories recom- 
mended for publication as tentative a 
new “Methods of Test for Cold 
Crushing Strength and Modulus of 
Rupture of Refractory Brick and 
Shapes,” ‘Methods of Chemical An- 
alysis of Refractory Materials,” and 
“Definitions of Terms Relating to 
Alumina-Diaspore Refractories.” 


Committee Recommends Action 


Recommendation was made that 
the following tentative method and 
tentative definitions be referred to 
letter ballot for adoption as stand- 
ard without revision: “Tentative 
Method of Panel Test for Resistance 
to Thermal and Structural Spalling 
of Super Duty Fireclay Brick (C 122- 
36 T)” and “Tentative Definitions of 
Terms Relating to Refractories (C 
71-36 T)” to be added to the “Stand- 
ard Definitions of Terms Relating to 
Refractories (C 71-36).” 

The committee also asked adoption 
of tentative revision of standard as 
standard the “Definitions for Fire- 
clay Refractories (C 27-35)” and 
recommended withdrawal of stand- 
ard of “Methods of Ultimate Chem- 
ical Analysis of Refractory Mate- 
rials (C 18-35).” 

Properties of the different classes 
of plastics and particular applica- 
tions were discussed by Dr. T. Smith 
Taylor, professor of physics, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson college, Wash- 
ington, Pa., is presenting the twelfth 
Edgar Marburg lecture. The speaker 
covered the advantage of certain 
materials for specific applications 
for both the thermoplastic and ther- 
mal setting materials. 

He summarized test methods now 
available and used for certain ma- 
terials and indicated that it prob- 
ably will be necessary to develop 
specific methods of test for each 
class of materials to show their 
special properties. Attention was di- 
rected to development of test meth- 
ods which now are in use and to 
ways and means by which tests can 
be developed to apply to materials 
for which present tests are not suit- 
able. Dr. Taylor gave some consider- 
ation to the usefulness of test pro- 
cedures from the standpoint of the 
producer and consumer including 
the significance of the tests to each. 
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Portable Conveyors Prove Economical 


For Handling Coal at Captive Mines 


OQ MUCH has been written 
S about modern materials han- 

dling systems for moving parts 
and finished products within manu- 
facturing establishments that it is 
easy to overlook the fact that back 
of nearly all industries is a line of 
raw materials and supplies, without 
which plants could not long operate. 
One such item is coal. In steel and 
related manufacturing activities 
particularly, the importance of this 
commodity is paramount. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that bulk coal han- 
dling equipment and _ methods 
should be developed to a high de- 
gree of perfection. 

Most steel men have at least a 
working acquaintance with over- 
head_ bridges, cranes, clamshell 
buckets, motor-driven continuous 
belts, locomotive cranes and famil- 
iar units long utilized for handling 
coal and other bulk items around 
plant yards. Less familiar, perhaps, 
are some recent developments in fa- 
cilities at captive mines which sup- 


IG. 1 (below)—Coal at captive 
mine is placed in storage by a string 
of portable conveyors which are 
mounted on high platform shown in 
background. Fig. 2 (right)— Coal being 
reloaded by mechanical loader and 
same group of portable conveyors used 
for storage 
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ply steel mills with a large share of 
their coal requirements. These im- 
provements not only assure ade- 
quate coal supplies but at the same 
time promote a more constant rate 
of operation throughout the year. 


Provides Flexible Set-up 


In one installation completed dur- 
ing the past year, a grouping of 
portable belt conveyors makes 
above-ground storage efficient and 
economical and illustrates that often 
a solution to a difficult problem 
need not entail great cost. 

In this particullar instance, the 





storage space is a meadow just 
across the loading tracks from the 
tipp!e. A high platform has been 
built over the tracks, as shown in 
Fig. 1, and coal is placed in storage 
by a string of portable machines on 
the platform and carried over the 
top of the storage pile as the latter 
is built. 

Averaging 55 feet high, a single 
pile containing 116,000 tons of coal 
was built last winter for summer 
reclamation. ‘The coal is reloaded 
into cars by a mechanical loader 
and the same group of conveyors 
which is used for storage, as shown 
in Fig. 2. In all, there are seven 
45-foot four-wheel transfer convey- 
ors and two. 60-foot two-wheel 
stackers, the loader being equipped 
with a long extended swivel chute. 

Electric power is used to operate 
the equipment, the feed lines being 
carried in conduits attached to the 
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REAT LAKES STEEL CORP., Ecorse, 

Mich., recently purchased from 
Westinghouse Electric Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., three diesel-electric loco- 
motives to handle its yard switching 
service. These locomotives, one of which 
is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, will perform interplant  trans- 
portation, including the receipt of cars 
of raw materials and transfer of cars to 
common carriers. The units are designed 
for simplicity of operation and main 
tenance; each weighs 160,000 pounds 
and has a tractive force of 48,000 pounds 


frame of each conveyor and by rub- 
connectors _ be- 


ber-covered flexible 
tween units. 

Coal is carried horizontally from 
the tipple into its position on the 
storage pile, the latter being built 
out from the tipple. During the re- 
loading operation, the coal is picked 
up by the loader at a point nearest 
the car being loaded and conveyed 
along the ground and into the car 
by a stacking conveyor. A 60-foot 
conveyor is good for approximately 
1 20-foot lift and a 90-foot conveyor 
for approximately 30 feet. 


Wide Belts Are Used 


For an average duty of 200 tons 
of coal per hour, the equipment 
manufacturer’s recommendation 
was 30-inch trough belts running at 
300 feet per minute, without side 
boards and without cleats. That 
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quantity of coal, it is said, can be 
carried by a 24-inch wide belt with 
side boards at 350 feet per minute. 
The 24-inch belt will be less expen- 
sive and lighter, but the belting will 
be subject to greater wear and de- 
terioration. In this instance, the 
wider belts are proving economical. 
Motors are mounted in the frames, 
out of the way. The foot ends of 
the conveyors are provided with low 
receiving and training hoppers. 
Advantages derived from this 
method of storage at the mine are 


important both to steel companies 
and to mine employes. Mine opera- 
tion throughout the year and at as 
constant a rate as possible is a con- 
dition for which all operators are 
striving. A constant mining force, 
continuous use of equipment, min- 
imum labor turnover, constant pow- 
er demand, and regularity of em- 
ployment also are sought. 

Among the results claimed for 





this installation are: Low first 
cost; low operating cost; constant 
maximum speed of handling; flexi- 
bility of the system; absolute clean- 
up in reloading; equipment under 
cover when not in use; minimum 
amount of permanent construction; 
and ease of extension should a need 
arise. 
+ 


Size of Handling Units 


Has Effect on Economies 


CONOMIES in handling mate- 

rials through the plant depend 
to a large extent upon the size of 
the container or unit handled. Ob- 
servation in many plants indicates 
a somewhat common tendency to 
make these units too large rather 
than too small. 

A tote box, for example, which re- 
quires two men to lift is not as eco- 
nomical as providing two boxes of 
smaller size which the operator can 
handle alone. If large quantities 
are produced, as on long continuous 
runs, which would require an ex- 

(Please turn to Page 85) 


OILS of wire in lots weighing up 

to 1600 pounds are being handled 
in a large Middle Western wire plant 
storage department by means of special 
coil trucks and lift jacks, as shown here. 
A truck load is pulled to a nearby 
industrial scale, platform of which is 
flush with warehouse floor, and thence to 
shipping platform. Low clearance per- 
mits easy rolling of coils onto the truck 
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Another advantage made possible by Rolled Steel Design 


: SSENTIALLY, rolled steel design 
* is very simple. 
) It is merely the modern method of 
‘lightening heavy metal structures — 
| machine frames, beds, bases, supports, 
housings, wheels, drums, cases, etc.— 
by building them up from individual 
‘parts, flame-cut from simple rolled 
‘steel shapes and then welded into 
one strong homogeneous unit. 

In many cases, rolled steel design 
pil eliminate the need for castings. 
' In other cases, rolled steel combined 
'with castings at strategic locations 
will be the best solution. 

Ten important advantages of rolled 
steel design are listed in the panel 
below. Most important of all these 
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is the fact that rolled steel design 


enables you to pick special steels for 


special jobs. It opens the door to the 
entire range of modern metallurgy’s 
special analysis steels. It provides 
you with special properties where you 
need them to overcome nature’s many 
destructive forces. For example: 

To carry tremendous bearing pressures 
safely, there are several special analyses of 
USS Carilloy Alloy Steels. 

To provide high impact strength at low 
temperatures, there is USS Steel for Low 
Temperature Service. 

To reduce abrasive wear and cut down 


replacements, there is USS Abrasion- 
Resisting Steel. 





To carry high unit stresses and reduce 
weight to a minimum, there are USS High 
Tensile Steels. 

To resist corrosive environments, there 
are USS Stainless Steels in special analyses 


which can be welded with no loss in 
corrosion-resistance. 
For virtually every special need, there 


are special rolled steels with special prop- 
erties to make your equipment longer-last- 
ing, safer and lighter. 

Write us freely about any problem 
which you feel rolled steel design eee 
or these special steels — might help 
you solve. 

Our metallurgists have had wide 
experience in many fields. They will 
gladly work side by side with your 


To endure temperatures disastrous to 


other metals, there is USS Heat-Resisting 
Steel 


(25-12). 


COLUMBIA STEEL 


Rolled steel is highly uniform; it reduces 
the danger of blow holes, segregation, 
bad grain structure and internal stresses. 











Rolled steel’s 
readily determined; 
they are constant and uniform through- 
out the metal. 


physical properties are 
once determined, 


Rolled steel is free from brittleness, 









possesses wide fatigue limits, is highly 
resistant to deformation. 














4. Rolled steel design eliminates the costly 
pattern problem, the shrinkage problem, 
and the necessity of adapting designs for 
pattern draw and metal flow. 












-. Rolled steel design trims off all excess 
weight, all metal not actually needed to 
carry stresses or provide rigidity. It 
often reduces dead weight by half and 
more. 












INITED STATES San 


6. Rolled steel desige looks modern and is 
modern, eliminates useless ornamenta- 
tion, employs straight lines and plane 


own engineers submit sound 
technical recommendations . . . solve 


these problems to your advantage. 


COMPANY, San Francisco 
FENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, 
United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


TEN IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES OF 
ROLLED STEEL DESIGN 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 
CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago - 
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surfaces. It imereases eye appeal and 


saleability. 


Rolled steel permits machine design to 
be mobile and liquid; makes possible 
the quick incorporation of style changes, 
model changes and new improvements, 
without costly pattern write-offs. 


Rolled Steel is available in many simple 
shapes slabs, billets, plates, bars, pipe. 
tubing, forgings, structural sections, ete. 
—which simplify the cost and difficulties 
of fabrication. 


In general, rolled steel design (economi- 
cally combined with castings at strategic 
points) is the cheapest, strongesc, safest, 
most eye-appealing method of machine 
construction. 


IN ADDITION, and this is perhaps its 
most important advantage, it enables you 
to pick special steels for special purposes 

. to make full use of modern metal- 
lurgy's 
steels. 


wide range of special-analysis 























Fitting Drive to Machine 
Cuts Cost 


UANTITY production of items 
Q for mail order houses, 5 and 

10 cent stores, variety stores 
and other retailers, necessitates 
careful attention to every detail otf 
layout and operation. Variations in 
small decimals of a cent in unit 
costs mount up when large quan- 
tities are produced. Therefore, as 
well-planned drives determine to a 
large extent the output of machines, 
it is essential that careful considera- 
tion be given to the selection and 
operations of the drives to obtain 
maximum production from the tool- 
ing and equipment. 

Such is the problem in connection 
with the manufacture of tinplate 
kitchenware, bakers’ pans, kitchen 
tools such as strainers, eggbeaters, 
stirring spoons, and can openers, 
and kitchen cutlery as manufactured 
by Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
one of the largest producers of such 
articles. The tremendous quantity 
of such articles produced and used 
is not appreciated by those not con- 
tacting such industries. For ex- 
ample, last year this one company 
manufactured six strainers of vari- 
ous types for each family in the 
United States. Production of can 
openers runs into tons per year. 
Some articles are produced in such 
large quantities as to require con- 
tinuous production of a small group 
of workers throughout the entire 
year. Other items are in continuous 
production with slight variations in 
style and type. 

For economical production many 
special machines and dies have been 
designed to perform operations in as 
few steps and as nearly automatical- 
ly as possible. With this concen- 
trated production the drive becomes 


60 


on Quantity Production 


of vital importance because even the 
best machine and tool will fall down 
in output if not properly driven. 
In this installation practically all 
machine tools are individually driven 
as each machine is considered and 
operated as a single unit. In this 
way the failure of any drive does 
not interfere with the operation of 
other machines except when two 
machines operate together. Also, 
any machine may be operated over- 
time, if necessary. 

Freedom from interference with 
light and the absence of dust cir- 
culation are also considered of great 
importance by the management. 
These conditions are improved by 
the absence of overhead construction 
and contribute toward cleanliness 
and improved worki conditions. 
These factors have a Weneficial ef- 
fect on satisfied employes and both 
quantity and quality of output. 


Presses Made Safe 


A large proportion of the work 
in this plant is performed on punch 
presses. Safety is considered of 
such paramount importance that 
each press is provided with every 
possible safeguard to protect the 
workers. Individual motor drives 
are provided on all presses which 
permits close interlocking of safe- 
ty devices with operation. The ac- 
cident rate is extremely low for 
such hazards with practically no 
major accidents and only minor cuts 
on sharp edges. 

To provide a compact motor drive, 
which can be easily attached to the 
smaller individual presses and not 
occupy too much space, a special mo- 
tor base, built with a speed reducer 
attached, is used. This base has 


either a bracket for attaching to the 
press or a hinged plate with a turn- 
buckle brace to adjust tension. One 
of these drives, similar to those used 
in this plant, is shown in an accom- 
panying illustration. Speed reducer, 
which is direct-connected to the mo- 
tor, gives the proper reduction in 
speed to permit installing with an 
1800-revolution per minute motor. 
The flywheel on the press is V-belt 
or flat belt connected on short cen- 
ters to the sheave on the output 
shaft of the speed reducer. The 
flywheels are not grooved but are 
driven from the flat edge of the 
V-belt. 

Many of these smaller presses are 
on continuous production and the 
compact drive permits setting them 
at the best operating speed for the 
work. Changes in this speed may 
be made by using a sheave of a dif- 
ference diameter. Large presses, 
which are used in most cases on a 
variety of work, are provided with 
variable-speed units. This permits 
adjusting the speed to the complexi- 
ty of the work or gage of metal. 
In most cases, and on all new in- 
stallations, these variable speed 
transmissions are of the type, with 
the motor built in a case as a part 
of the variable-speed unit. These 
variable-speed drives are compact, 
easily connected up and entirely pro- 
tected. Adequate lubrication is pro- 
vided for all working parts and 
the anti-friction bearings. Variable- 
speed motors and change-gear reduc- 
tion units with built-in motors are 
also used. 

Tumblers for polishing and clean- 
ing small parts before plating, such 
as stirring spoons, shoe trees, parts 
of can openers and many other 
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items, are also individually driven. 
In most cases the motors are mount- 
ed on the floor or at the base of 
the tumbler pedestal. The low op- 
erating speed is obtained through a 
special bevel gear arrangement dGi- 
rect connected. All tumbler drives 
are enclosed in wire mesh guards 
for safety. Even though large quan- 
tities of work go through this de- 
partment the tumblers are relatively 
small to reduce the mass of tumbling 
parts and prevent bending. This 
necessitates a relatively large num- 
ber of tumblers and_ individual 
drives. In this department, which 
is closed off from the remainder of 
the plant, light and freedom from 
circulating dust, as well as the in- 
dependence of the tumbling units, 
are considered of greater importance 
than economy of installation of 
group driving. Also, floor space is 
less obstructed than if a lineshaft 
were set along the floor to drive 
the tumblers in a group. 
Practically all other machines, 
even to small riveting units and sim- 
ilar light equipment, are individually 
driven, in the majority of cases by 
V-belt unless operating at a speed 
which permits a direct-connected or 
built-in motor. To leave a maxi- 
mum of free floor space these drives 
are attached to the machines wher- 
ever possible, instead of mounting 
on the floor. The machines in the 
toolroom are entirely individually 
driven. Majority of these machines 
have the motor built in by the manu- 
facturer. Others have been adapted 





to individual drive by the shop. As 
the machine tools in this depart- 
ment operate irregularly and are 
idle during the setup time, individual 
drive is preferred. 


Has Special Drives 


Plant has, in addition, numerous 
special drives to meet unusual op- 
erating conditions. One such drive 
of interest is in connection with a 
tie-up of two presses to synchronize 
their operation. One press performs 
a blanking operation. The part is 
carried through to the next press, 
set in line, on a synchronized con- 
veyor. As these blanked parts pass 
forward from the first, press helpers 
insert other parts in openings in 
the blank. The conveyor carries 
these forward to the second press 
which crimps the parts together. To 
synchronize operation both presses 
are belted to a lineshaft, which also 
drives another pair of presses sim- 
ilarly tied together. Cut sheets are 
fed to the first press automatically. 
As the press trips it also trips the 
crimping press. As the dies open, 
the conveyor moves the parts for- 
ward and feeds in a new sheet for 
the next cycle. 

The crimping press is safeguarded 
so that the off-bearer, who also in- 
spects, wraps and packs, cannot get 
his hands in the press. The con- 
veyor feeds and positions the parts 
in the second press so that they do 
not need to be touched. Any of the 
four persons working on the press 
can stop everything instantly by 





PECIAL motor 
mounting with 
speed reducer of the 
type used in the 
Edward Katzinger 
plant. Photo cour- 
tesy Cullman Wheel 
Co., Chicago 





pulling a cord which releases the 
clutches and operates an air brake 
on the press. Also, if anything 
should get under the die, a shear- 
ing pin breaks and sets the air 
brakes. Thus the operators and 
press are carefully protected with- 
out interfering with a duplicate pair 
of presses on the same lineshaft. 
Many other ingenious connections of 
drives to perform special operations 
have also been developed by the 
engineers. 
+ ° ° 
By paying a little more for a high- 
grade wire rope, spliced endless at 
the factory for a rope drive, one 
plant obtained double the life re- 
ceived from any former drive. In 
addition to the extra life the cost 
of one installation expense was 
saved. No doubt good care and fre- 
quent lubrication helped prolong the 
life of this drive. However, first cost 
is a poor place to attempt to 
economize on any drive. 
+ ¢ + 
The main distribution system 
should be of the highest voltage 
suitable for existing plant needs and 
probable growth. When planning 
plant extensions check possible ad- 
vantages of increasing voltage be- 
fore purchasing new power equip- 
ment or installing distribution lines. 
° + + 
An ample number of outlets for 
attaching portable equipment are 
not only a convenience but they 
eliminate the nuisance of long ex- 
tension cords which create a trip- 
ping hazard as well as increase the 
possibility of their being damaged. 
« . 2 ° 
At one time transmission main- 
tenance required much overtime 
work. With systematic inspection 
and servicing for emergency repairs 
or replacements should be held at 
a minimum. 
° + ° 
Where the existence of the main- 
tenance department can be forgot- 
ten, in so far as daily operation is 
concerned, the department is well 
organized and profitable to the man- 
agement. 
+ ¢ ¢ 
An economical power drive re- 
quires a careful balance of annual 
fixed charges which are based on 
first cost, and the cost of power, 
maintenance and servicing. 
¢ + + 
Where the men in the maintenance 
force take pride in freedom from 
emergency work resulting from fail- 
ure of drives the record is usually 
good. 
+ + a 
Repairs or servicing made in haste 
often provide an early opportunity 
to do them over. 
* 4 + 
Lubricate often and duplicate less 
often. 
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Overhead Materials Handling via Cleveland Tramrail 
Combines 
CV ENTE ANI SPEED with SAFETY 
—— | a.48.41 Bi SBP 
in Handling Materials or Product in Tote Boxes to and from 
the Production line, also for Storing, Weighing and Shipping, 


@ Cleveland Tramrail is overhead, it uses the ceiling, it takes 
Floor Repairs Out of Maintenance. 
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Photo 2101 f mE Photo 2149 


Photo 2103 


Completed - ready for work. Looking up at the hooks. 


Placing one of the 37 ton Girders. 


®A 200 ton Cleveland Crane “All Welded.” 
Span 100 feet — Total Weight 390,000 pounds: hata’ fikira: ; $s 
two 100 ton trolleys with double hooks. 
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Applications of Unit Heaters 


EE-SAW control gives the unit 
heater advantage over the con- 
ventional heating system. With 

unit heating, when temperature out- 
side goes up, the heat inside goes 
down, and vice versa. The heating 
systems found in most plants are de- 








BY FRED MERISH 


be 


signed to bring inside temperature 
to 65 degrees Fahr. when it is zero 
outside. We are now speaking about 
the efficient heating systems of the 
conventional type, of which there 
are less than 5 per cent in operation. 
Where plant conditions are ideal, 


Photo courtesy Unit Heater & Cooler Ce 
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where buildings are small and ceil- 
ings are low the conventional sys- 
tem, if properly installed, and highly 
efficient, may maintain 65 degrees 
Fahr., when it is zero outside. But 
even under these conditions, such a 
system may burn up profits. The 
records show that the average win- 
ter temperature in 89 large Ameri- 
can cities is only 41 degrees Fahr. 
Obviously, the maximum heating ca- 
pacity of a system is not required 
during the greater part of the heat- 
ing season. The ordinary heating 
system is therefore being operated 
at maximum capacity during many 





RESENTED here is the 

second and concluding 
installment describing ap- 
plications of unit heaters in 
metalworking plants, pre- 
pared at the request of the 
editors of STEEL by Mr. 
Merish. First installment of 
the current article appeared 
in the issue of June 28 





OP view is an 

example of 
near - ceiling 
mounting used 
in a metalwork- 
ing shop where 
ceiling is low 
enough to permit 
heating entire 
space. Bottom 
shows a foundry 
installation de- 
signed primarily 
to eliminate cold 

spots 


Photo courtesy Herman Nelson Corp. 
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USINESS goes to STEEL for the efficiency of its 
mechanical equipment. 


Swiftly pounding typewriter keys ... the whirr of 
dictaphones . . . the busy ring of cash registers and adding 
machines. . . the click of telegraph instruments . . . and the 
excited clatter of market tickers . . . these and a thousand- 
and-one other business machines are made possible by the 
development of Cold Finished Steel. 


From the innermost parts of these units, shine the 
brightly polished surfaces of myriads of spindles, shafts, 
guide rods, screws, pivots, collars, pinions and gears... . all 
are fabricated from Cold Finished Bar Steels. They are 
smooth, accurate, strong and wear-resisting . . . and economic- 
ally produced on high speed automatic screw machines at a 
cost which makes time-saving business equipment possible 
at a profit to the manufacturer. 


Into these precision-built mechanisms, enters an ever increasing 
share of B & L Cold Finished Bar Steels. The accuracy and quality of these 
finely made steels contribute to the precision and durability of millions 
of modern office machines. May we help you on problems involving cold 
finished steel? 


Ultra-Cut-Steel Ground Shafting Extra Wide Flats 
Screw Stock Special Sections Alloy Steels 


& LAUGE 





Sales Offices in all Principal Cities BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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NSTALLATION pictured at left is in a tool and he 
die plant, where drafts from the windows had pr 
seriously impaired workmen’s efficiency. Below ur 
is pictured a large horizontal-type unit with di- we 
rectional vents, installed in a furnace room where 
heating is notoriously ‘‘spotty’’ in cold weather 


Photo courtesy Fedders Mfg. Co. 


Photo courtesy Dravo Corp. 
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Photo courtesy B. F. Sturtevant Co { 
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UCTS are used in the large * 
floor-mounted unit shown at la 

left to spread its heat over a larger fo 
area. This isa direct-fired unitina in 
warehouse, and is not dependent hi 


on the building steam system for 

its heat. Below left is a twin 

circulating unit installed in a 

press room, while at right is a 

triple-unit heater doing its work 
in a machine shop 
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Photos courtesy Bryant Heater Co. 
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cold weather hours, resulting in ex- 
cessive overheating and costly waste 
of fuel. With thermostatically op- 
erated unit heating, just enough 
warm air is circulated to balance 
heat losses from the building, thus 
preventing over-heating, which is 
uncomfortable and detrimental to 
worker health and production effici- 
ency, sometimes as much as under- 
heating. In short, take it coming or 
going, unit heating is scientific in- 
dustrial heating. It is to industry 
what air conditioning is to retail- 
ing—a profit-builder through big- 
ger, better sales and lower cost per 
unit of output. 

One very important feature of unit 
heating is its flexibility. It will meet 
any and all requirements in a plant. 
If the ordinary hook-up is inade- 
quate, a revised procedure is simple. 














Courtesy American 

Foundry Equipment Co. 

IAGRAM showirg the principle 

of operation of unit heaters. 

Majority of the heat is spent in 

the working areas near the floor 

instead of rising directly to the 
ceiling 


For example, a unit heating instal- 
lation is designed to maintain com- 
fortable temperatures at the breath- 
ing line. In some plants, however, 
higher temperatures are desired at 





Photo courtesy Autovent Fan & Blower Co, 
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AS heated units are used to 

keep this stockroom at the 

proper working temperature and 

to protect the equipment stored 
there 


floor level, as on layout floors. This 
may be acquired by using a recircu- 
lating box in connection with the 
unit heater, which pulls the warm air 
from the breathing line and sweeps 
it across the floor. From our field 
work we can testify to the truth of 
the claim by unit heater manufactur- 
ers that their products will overcome 
any industrial heating problem. We 
have inspected direct fired unit heat- 
ers, indirect fired unit heaters, units 
operated manually and thermostat- 
ically, with gas, electricity or boiler 
room fuel, piping connections involv: 
ing low pressure gravity systems, 
vacuum pump systems and high 
pressure systems, floor space heaters 
and suspended type unit heaters. 
These units were serving satisfac- 


SOLATED corners 

like the one 
shown in a metal- 
working plant at 
left are easily heated 

by single units 


TANDARD heat- 

ing systems left 
the core room of an 
aluminum foundry, 
shown at right, too 
cold for efficient 
operation. The unit 
heater installation 
pictured solved the 

problem easily 





Photo courtesy Buffalo Forge C 


torily and users said they were 
profit-builders. 

The fiexibility of the unit heater 
has more advantages than adapta- 
bility to all plant conditions. The 
fact that units may be suspended 
from the piping, saves floor space, 
otherwise taken up with the older 
forms of heating equipment and 
makes it more practicable to locate 
unit heaters as close to the boiler as 
possible to cut down quantity of pip- 
ing used, hence, installation costs. 
In multi-story warehouses or other 
buildings, it is also easier, due to the 
flexibility of unit heating, to locate 
the units on one floor directly above 
the units on the floor below, simpli- 
fying installation and piping work. 

Today, many plants are remodel- 
ing or contemplating modernization. 
That may mean redistribution of 
production units, which may throw 
existing heating systems out of bal- 











ance. For example, in one plant a 
number of unit heaters had been in- 
stalled facing north. New opera- 
tions necessitated a new placement 
of certain machines, making it desir- 
able to have the circulated heat 
directed toward the south. The unit 
heaters, which were suspended from 
the steam pipe line with a simple 
piping arrangement, were rotated 
toward the south by merely loosen- 
ing the supply and return connec- 






































OP view shows 

high velocity out- 
lets on a large heat- 
er, designed for 
keeping heat at floor 
level in a large as- 
semply plant. 
Center view shows a 
similar installation 
in a warehouse, 
where heating units 
on the floor would 
take up _ valuable 
space. Spotted at 
intervals around the 
walls of the metal- 
working plantshown 
at right, unit heat- 
ers provide constant 
circulation of warm 

air 


tions, turning the units about face, 
and tightening the connections. With 
older types of heating systems, any 
new placement of machinery or de- 
partments, changes in_ structural 
layout, new doorways built, or other 
re-alignments within the plant, may 
mean expensive adjustments to an 
existing heating system to maintain 
maximum comfort. In many cases 
these heating adjustments are noi 
made for supposed economy’s sake, 


Photos courtesy Buffalo Forge Co. 


hence the heating efficiency of such 
remodeled plants is reduced as wel, 
as the working efficiency of the men, 
resulting in higher operating costs 
and lower profits. 

In other words, unless you mod- 
ernize your heating system when 
you remodel your plant, the old heat- 
ing system may offset the advan- 
tages of modernization, at least to 
some extent. 

Today, many plants are enlarging 
as well as modernizing. All things 
being equal, the plant using unit 
heaters can enlarge for less money 
than the plant using old fashioned 
heating. We inspected plants where 
floor areas were enlarged by adding 
more footage, yet comparatively 
little was spent to heat the additional] 
space. One or two unit heaters 
hooked into the steam line in many 
cases would have been sufficient. 
In some cases, the existing units 
were redirected, their positions ad- 
justed to cover the enlarged area. 
In buildings with high ceilings, it is 
possible to deliver the warm air ata 
distance of from 175 to 200 feet after 
leaving the unit. Or the “throw” 
may be throttled down to a distance 
of 50 feet. The “throw” is controlled 
by the speed of the motor, which on 
many unit heaters have variable 
speeds. In the cases just mentioned 
where plants were enlarged without 
incurring additional heating installa- 
tion expense, the added coverage was 
obtained by increasing the speed of 
the motors and getting longer 
“throw”. 

Even though an addition built on 
an existing plant be small, it usually 
is enough to throw an inflexible heat- 
ing system of the older type out of 

(Please turn to Page 78) 
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Photo courtesy Amevican Foundry Equipment Co. 
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e INVESTMENT 
e MAINTENANCE 
e AND SPACE 


You get more for your money with Foxboro Poten- 
tiometer Controllers. A number of these Controllers 
can be lined up and driven by one motor as shown 
above. There’s an immediate and self-evident saving 
in space and maintenance. Moreover, the initial cost 
is much less. 

They save also because they are simpler, more 
reliable and highly sensitive. The giant dial—with a 
full 12 inches of scale—makes it easy for the operator 
to set the control point accurately and quickly. If a 
thermocouple fails, the automatic safety cut-off 
throws the process on minimum heat. 

Foxboro Potentiometer Controllers offer “the most 
for the least” in assuring accurate temperature con- 
trol. Complete details are incorporated in Bulletin 
202-1. Write for a copy ... The Foxboro Company, 
118 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
... Branch offices in 25 Principal Cities. 














REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


PYROMETER CONTROLLERS 
RESPOREE ACCTRACY 
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Engineers Dispute Over 
Residual Welding Stresses 


ERIODICALLY the engineers of 

the welding industry indulge in 
a free-for-all battle over the ques- 
tion of whether residual stresses in 
welded structures are harmful. The 
arguments are vigorous and opin- 
ions very positive, as is usually the 
case where actual knowledge _ is 
scarce. 

A battle is on at present. C. J. 
Holslag says there are no harmful, 
locked-up stresses in mild steel 
welding. If this is a conviction, no 
doubt Mr. Holslag would be willing 
to put a large amount of welding 
on one side of a_heavily-loaded 
column. If Mr. Holslag is correct, 
there would be no harmful stresses 
and the column would not deform 


: BY ROBERP B, KINARD 





N this column, the author, well-known 

consulting engineer in welding, is given 

wide latitude in presenting his views. 

They do not necessarily coincide with 
those of the editors of STEEL 





and fail. Others on Mr. Holslag’s 
side of the argument say that no 
one ever heard of a failure caused 
by residual stresses. It is also true 
that a good many people never 
heard of fatigue failures arising 
from stress concentrations at con- 
tour changes, but many such fail- 
ures occur and other causes are 
given for them. Those who have 
had experience with welds made in 
locomotive frames can cite many 
cases of failures near the weld 


Vacuum Tower Head Is Welded 
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f tos head is part of a vacuum tower weighing 700,000 pounds now being erected 
by Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works, Houston, Tex., for a major oil company. The tower 





f fabricated steel pla 
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lor annealing vessel: 


70 
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ed at the company’s plant, shipped knockdown and now is being erected 
ruction being employed throughout. The head was formed on a 500-ton 
one of a number of new units recently installed by this company to enablk. 


The company also has installed a furnace 
71% feet in diameter 


caused by residual stresses set by 
the welding heat cycle. 

The other extreme of the argu- 
ment is that no weld is safe unless 
it is stress-relieved in a furnace. The 
furnace enthusiasts have a tough 
time of it. Probably 99 per cent of 
all the fusion welding done is not 
stress-relieved in a furnace but it 
is remarkably safe. One of the most 
devout furnace stress-relievers will 
repair any kind of a crack resulting 
from cooling after stress-relieving 
without putting the job back in the 
furnace, which would seem to indi- 
cate that his stress-relieving opera- 
tion in the furnace might be more 
a means of bedeviling competitors 
who do not have furnaces than a 
means of improving the job. 

The question of whether or not 
residual stresses are harmful can- 
not be answered by a yes or no. 


¢ + + 


Steel Strike District 
Welders Doubt CIO Success 


MONG the welders of the 

Youngstown and Warren dis- 
tricts, John Lewis and CIO are not 
popular. The opinion is frequently 
expressed if CIO wins in the long 
run, the men will surrender théir 
right to strike to international 
union officers who cannot possibly 
keep in touch with the facts. Most 
of the men know enough about 
what has happened to union labor 
in Germany and Italy to have a 
good many mental reservations 
about CIO. 

Newspaper accounts of labor 
difficulties are usually biased by the 
fact that they are written by young 
reporters who are not personally 
acquainted with many union men. 
The great body of self-respecting 
union members will have a go ata 
strike if it promises definite results. 
But as soon as the hoodlum element 
takes over the strike, the main body 
of men is through with it. That is 
about the present status of the 
“little steel” strike. 

John Lewis is about to become 
aware of the rapidity with which 
his great and good political friend 
can drop an unpopular cause. ‘The 
wobblies have had their chance. 
The judgment of the welders we 
know is that the one big ‘union 
scheme won’t work; it does not win 
anything for the men. It will take 
more huffing and puffing than Mr. 
Lewis can do to make the New Deal 
politicians stay put when the masscs 
of people lose confidence. The op- 
portunity now exists for the govern- 
ment to step in with a plan far more 
democratic than the Lewis scheme. 
The present administration has not 
overlooked many opportunities to 
step into business and industry. 
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Read how Shell 


men helped this company 
cut rejects to a minimum! 


LARGE Southern machine-parts 


company was using three or 
‘ P 


four different types of sulphurized 
and lead-base cutting oils, and still 
the inspectors were rejecting work 
because of inaccuracy and finish !* 

Shell representatives were called 
in to make a complete study of the 
problem. Each cutting operation 
was analyzed . . . every tool and 
die examined. 

Then the Shell men made their 
recommendation: A Shell Cutting 
Oil, especially compounded by 
Shell scientists to meet the severest 
test of cooling and pressure. 


*An actual case history from Shell's files. 


SHELL 


Today that Shell Cutting Oil is the 
standard lubricant in this shop! Lu- 
bricant costs have been reduced 
tool life has been increased, 
“rejects” cut to a minimum. 

The point to remember is this: 
That machine company’s problem 
was solved when Shell scientists com- 
pounded this cutting oil. All the re- 
sources, ingenuity and cumulative 
experience of this great organization 
went into it. We call this “plus” in 
lubrication Shell’s “Invisible Ele 
ment!” It is ready to solve your lu 
brication problems—whatever they 
are, Wherever you are. Call your 
nearest Shell office. 


OILS 





Simulated Wood Finishes on Metal 


Defy Detection by Light Instruments 


NE of the important divisions 

of the metal finishing in- 
dustry is the production of 
simulated wood finishes on metal. 
Innumerable uses have been found 
for this type of material where the 
strength and permanency of metal 
are combined with the richness and 
warmth of a wood finish or combina- 
tion of wood finishes. Prominent ex- 
amples are interior work for auto- 
mobiles such as instrument panels, 
compartment doors, garnish mold- 
ing wall paneling for offices and 
homes, metal furniture, doors, win- 
dows and frames, and many others. 
Three methods currently are in 
use for accomplishing these spe- 
cialized finishes. One involves labori- 
ous hand work by skilled operators 
who are able to “streak” the metal 
to resemble a certain type of wood. 
This includes preliminary applica- 
tion and baking of a ground coat 
to the cleaned metal, then the hand 
streaking by use of special types of 
combs and brushes and finally a 


clear finish coat of 
lacquer. This method is used widely 
where accuracy of the design is not 
so important and where production 
is not large enough to justify in- 
stallation of equipment. 
Obtain Remarkable Effects 

A second system involves the use 
of decalcomanias or transfers em- 
bodying the required design which 
are applied securely to the metal 
either with or without a ground 
coat and a finish coat. Preparation 
of the decalcomanias is rather ex- 
pensive and their application must 
be done with care; however, some 
remarkable effects can be obtained, 
ranging all the way from special 
multicolored floral designs to simu- 


ee a among the users of 
wood finishes on metal are 
furniture manufacturers. Wood 
reproductions on beds, chests, 
radiator covers and the like almost 
defy visual inspection to detect 
them as metal products 


varnish or 


lated marble or stone finishes. 
Special types of transfers with an 
elastic varnish base have been de- 
veloped which are claimed to per- 
mit fabrication of the metal after 
application of the design. . (STEEL, 
June 4, 1934, p. 28.) 

Probably the most accurate re- 
production of wood finishes on 
metal, which has even defied the 
precision of light instruments at- 
tempting to detect the difference 
from the original, is the method 
which involves photographing the 
desired wood panel and producing a 
metal plate or cylinder. The design 
is transferred from the master metal 
plate or cylinder to a composition 
roll and then in turn to the metal 
being finished. There are a number 
of variations of this general pro- 
cedure, chiefly in respect to shape 
and position of the rolls. 

Pioneering in this field since its 
original development at the National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, O., has 
been carried on by the Oxford Var- 
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nish Corp., Detroit, which in 1927 
took over the Vance Mfg. Co., the 
latter previously formed to take 
over the development from the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. 

In the past 15 years there has 
been steady development work in 
perfecting methods of application of 
this type of finish. Materials have 
been improved, photographic meth- 
ods changed, special machines de- 
veloped for applying the finish auto- 
matically, and the process has now 
spread to worldwide usage. But the 
most significant improvements have 
been made in recent months. Fore- 
most among these is what is called 
the glow-wood development. 

All woods have a characteristic 
grain and tone, as well as a char- 
acteristic sheen. The sheen is an op- 
tical illusion resulting from the 
angle at which the surface is viewed. 
Thus in some lights and at a cer- 
tain angle a wood will appear light 
in color, compared with the darker 
appearance of the same wood when 
viewed at a different angle and under 
different illumination. Capturing the 
illusion in artificial finishes has not 
been a simple task; it has required 
mastery of the principles of diffrac- 
tion, reflection, refraction, and dif- 
fusion of light in combination with 
color and their application to the 
photographic and other principles 
used in the work. 

Another improvement recently ef.- 
fected has been the reduction in bak- 
ing time for undercoats. Originally, 
two undercoats were required, us- 
ing a low bake at about 200 de- 
grees Fahr. Now it is possible to 
use only one undercoat, baking at 
400 degrees Fahr. and with an oven 
time of only 17 minutes, making 
the process ideally suited to mass 
production industries. 

Undercoats may be varnish, lac- 
quer, synthetic or even porcelain 
enamel, according to the final effect 


RAIN designs are obtained by 

photographing actual wood 

panels. A complete library of 

hundreds of wood panels, as- 

sembled from various parts of the 

world, is maintained for customers 
to select from 


desired. A popular combination is 
synthetic undercoat and _ lacquer 
finish. They may be applied by 
either dipping or spraying. 

On medium to large production, 
machines have been developed which 
cut former labor costs by as much 
as 90 per cent. Ten types of ma- 
chines so far have been designed 
for automatic application of these 
finishes, the most recent being a 
machine for handling automobile 
garnish moldings. The fabricated 
and cleaned molding, with ground 
coat applied, is clamped in a fixture, 
the machine started and the molding 
is passed through the rollers as the 
finish is applied rapidly, with no 
trace of overlap of the design. 


Has Wood Collection 


These machines are not standard 
in design. Each job is studied and 
specific recommendations made for 
suitable equipment. The buyer is 
licensed to use the process and 
special equipment, . operating of 
course on certain basic principles, 
is assembled. 

Oxford Varnish Co. maintains a 
staff of artists and designers who 
develop new ideas and combinations 
for special finishes. A complete 
library of wood also has been as- 


PECIALLY designed lithograph 

presses imprint the grain de- 
sign over an undercoat of synthetic 
enamel, lacquer, varnish or even 
porcelain enamel. Presses shown 
here are for irmprinting flat sheets; 
specially designed rolls are used for 
moldings and other shaped articles 


sembled from various parts of the 
world, containing several hundred 
wood panels for selection. When a 
certain type of wood finish has been 
selected for a finish, a photograph 
is made, actual size, for use in the 
reproduction. Thus, if a large panel 
for a wall, say, is to be finished, a 
piece of wood the same size must 
be photographed to obtain the 
proper negative. These master neg- 
atives or portions of them naturally 
can be used indefinitely. 

It is possible to use several colors 
by the process, although separate 
plates or cylinders must be prepared 
for each color. An interesting re- 
cent development in this work is 
that exact registration is not re- 
quired. This is a comparatively 
simple matter making its applica- 
tion practical when color work is 
to be applied to fabricated sections. 

Application of the finish is not 
confined to any particular material. 
The method has been used success- 
fully with steel, copper, aluminum, 
Dowmetal, masonite, cast iron, wood 
and other materials. The only es- 
sential is a smooth surface, neces- 
sitating the use of fillers on rough 
surfaces such as castings. 

Physical characteristics of the 
finishes have also been improved in 
recent years. Resistance to abra- 
sion, light, weathering, heat and 
cold is now of a considerable higher 
order than formerly, and the finishes 
are claimed to outlast comparable 
natural wood finishes. 
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Box-Spoke Driving Wheel 
Centers Reduce Track Wear 


BY W. M. SHEEHAN 
General Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 


BETTER track including 
A heavier rails, more substantial 

ballast, closer track alignment 
and more perfect rail joints are fac- 
tors receiving much attention from 
railroad managements. But track 
maintenance represents a 
considerable part of the _ op- 
erating budget, and it is therefore 
essential to design locomotives and 
cars to conserve this more expensive 
track from which heavier loads, 
higher speeds and greater traffic 
density already are exacting a high 
toll. 

Extent of this toll is multiplied 
and greatly augmented by the speed 
at which the locomotive is moving, 
and high speeds impose most severe 
strains on rail and track, as well as 
on the locomotive machinery and 
foundation. Punishment the track 
receives becomes great at certain 
times of the year due to the effect 
of weather and climatic conditions. 
Observations of many _ railroads 
point to a definite relation between 
high speeds and heavy maintenance 
of way and equipment. 


Wheels Are Central Factor 


It is recognized by those familiar 
with the problem that the steam 
locomotive, to meet the _ existing 
and prospectively still higher speed 
requirements, must take advantage 
of every factor which will increase 
its speed, efficiency and availability. 
Locomotive speeds and _ tractive 
power are limited by the weights 
which can be placed on the rails 
by the driving wheels. Better bal- 
ancing of the reciprocating and re- 
volving parts, by contributing to 
lower dynamic augment at rail, tend 
to raise these weight limits. In ad- 
dition to permitting higher driving 
wheel rail loads, the lower dynamic 
augment also reduces wear and tear 
on locomotive parts. The result of 
this lower dynamic augment is con- 
sidered of great importance as it 
conserves the rails and track, and 
reduces the cost of maintenance of 
way. The necessity of having a 
higher degree of track perfection 
will receive increasing attention 
from all railroad men in the fu- 
ture. 

Recognition of these factors has 
caused much attention to be paid 
to the design of the driving wheel 
center. Almost from the inception 
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of the steam locomotive, driving 
wheel centers have been of the solid 
individual spoke type, in general 
design an outgrowth of the old 
stagecoach wheel. Originally they 
were of cast iron, but in later years 
of cast steel. The tendency of the 
spoked wheel center to flatten at the 
rim and to crown transversely, both 
of which contributed to lower tire 
mileage, provided the incentive to 
obtain a better wheel construction. 

Increasing weights at rail and the 
higher speeds being demanded of 
modern locomotives, coupled the 
desire for a stronger wheel with the 
recognized importance of a lighter 
wheel. The “Boxpok” driving wheel 
center manufactured by General 
Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, 
Pa., aims to provide these required 
factors in combination. It presents 
pleasing appearance, will hold cylin- 
drical contour and, due to its double 
plate construction, will prevent 
transverse crowning of the rim. 
This permits a tighter tire and gives 
not only more tire mileage but a 
greater freedom from flat rim spots. 

The box section principle of de- 
sign is not only followed through 
the spokes but is also carried out 
at the rim and hub sections. The 
large openings between the box 


spokes, as shown in the illustration, 
permit access for inspection and 
lubrication. Arches formed by the 
junctures of the transverse walls 
of the box sectioned spokes provide 
a strong support for the rim. Trans- 
verse strength also is much greater 
than would be obtained with plain 
solid spokes, and the cross walls 
of the box sectioned members give 
a higher degree of homogeneity 
to the composite cross section than 
can be obtained with other arrange- 
ments. 

The wheel center can be made 
much lighter than the ordinary 
solid spoke centers, and it will al- 
low, especially in the smaller diam- 
eters, a more perfect counter and 
cross balancing, thus reducing the 
dynamic augment and the resultant 
wear and tear on track structure 
and on locomotive machinery and 
foundation. 


Tin Cans Are Safe 


Recently issued by the Interna- 
tional Tin Research and Develop- 
ment Council as information circu- 
lar No. 2 is “The Wholesomeness of 
Canned Foods” by H. B. Cronshaw 
in which reliable medical testimony 
is given to the effect that food pre- 
served in tin cans is among the 
safest, if not safer even than fresh 
foods, which we eat. The circular, 
which also embodies four pages of 
illustrations on scientific control in 
the canning of foodstuffs, deals with 
the advantages of tin canning as the 
best method of preserving food in- 
definitely, weighs the vague evidence 
against the effect of tin cans on food, 
and describes unmistakable detec- 
tion in rare instances of tin’s affect- 
ing food. 





Inner and outer faces of the 76-inch cast steel “Boxpok” (box spoke) locomotive 
driving wheel center for 84-inch driver 








HOGGING DOWN HUGE FORGINGS OR 
MICROMETER MACHINING-------- 
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Midvale. From straight carbon steel | 
on through the various alloys, from 
giant forgings down to small pre- 
cision units, all types of work go 
through the Midvale shops. Those 
same requirements of output and | 

















prompt delivery face Midvale that 
face you. And we have found the 
best insurance of low production 
costs, flow of work with mini- 
mum hold up—is the best 
tool steel we can give the 
man at the lathe. 
Midvale tool steel is 
the result of that expe- 
rience. It can serve you 
as wellasitnowserves us. 





THE MIDVALE COMPANY ° NICETOWN + PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICES : New York . Chicago . Pittsburgh . Washington . Cleveland . San Francisco 
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sequence of Blast Furnace Charging 


Is Controlled Automatically 


matic blast furnace charging 
control system, developed by H. 
A. Brassert & Co., Chicago, recent- 
ly have been applied to large blast 
furnaces. The system, which may 
be set for any desired sequence of 
operations, maintains this sequence 
indefinitely until a different sequence 
is desired and established. Designed 
to prevent the possibility of mistakes 
in blast furnace charging the sys- 
tem automatically controls the move- 
ment of stock from the scale car to 
the furnace, from the time the skip 
car is started on its way until the 
load is emptied into the furnace. 
The control may be used with oil- 
electric, cylinder bell hoist, with air 
cylinders and with motor-driven bell 
hoists. It consists of motor-driven 
cam devices for actuating valves, a 
control panel, hatchway limit 
switches and necessary push buttons 
for operation of the bells. 


To installations of a new auto- 


Use Geared-head Motor 


For operating the bells two mo- 
tor-driven cam devices are provided, 
one for the small bell and one for 
the large bell. Each drive consists 
of one geared-head motor coupled to 
a cam approximately 10 inches diam- 
eter, a 6-circuit rotating cam limit 
Switch driven by the camshaft and 
a lever with a roller actuated by 
the cam to operate a valve which 
raises and lowers an air cylinder to 
open and close a bell. 

As a geared-head motor rotates a 
circular cam, the valve operating 
lever remains stationary or is raised 
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and lowered as determined by the 
contour and spacing of the cam 
faces. By providing cams with dif- 
ferent spacing between cam faces 
and adjusting contacts in the limit 
switches, the time delay in opening 
or closing the bells may be varied 
without the use of time relays. The 
normal arrangement of cams and 
limit switches in this system pro- 
vides delays as follows: 1 to 3 sec- 
onds in opening the small bell; 1 to 7 
seconds in holding the small bell 
open to clear; 1 to 3 seconds be- 





IG. 1—Steel cabinet and 
assembly of motors and 

motor drives, cam_ limit 
switches and valves 





tween closing of the small bell and 
opening of the large bell; 1 to 7 
seconds in holding the large bell 
open to clear. 

Geared-head motor drives, cam 
limit switches and valves are as- 
sembled completely in a steel cabi- 
net approximately 4 feet 6 inches 
wide and 5 feet 2 inches high. This 
cabinet may be located wherever 
convenient but preferably in the 
same room with the control panel. 
The valves are equipped with nip- 
ples, elbows, and flange couplings 











ready for connection to the blast 
furnace pipe lines. The valves also 
are equipped with hand levers to 
permit manual operation when the 
normal operating levers have been 
disconnected from the cam drive. 
General arrangement of this equip- 
ment is indicated in Fig. 1. 

On the control panel are mounted 
eight double pole, 50-ampere con- 
tactors, all duplicate and_inter- 
changeable, two double-poie, double- 
throw latching relays equipped with 
100-ampere contacts, one load count- 
ing relay with tripping device, two 
geared-head motor-driven, 6-circuit, 
rotating cam limit switches, two 9- 
point selector switches, one double- 
pole, double-throw knife switch, one 
single-pole, single-throw knife 
switch and one 2-pole, single-throw, 
fused, main control knife switch. 
This arrangement is shown in Fig. 
2. For control interlocking purposes 
there are six hatchway limit 
switches. 

This control provides for the se- 
lection of any desired number of 
loads between one and nine, on 
each of two cycles. A lamp bank 
also is provided to indicate the num- 
ber of loads counted during the cur- 
rent cycle. With the selector 
switches set for the desired cycles 
of operation, one lamp in the bank 
will glow at approximately half 
brilliancy. This lamp indicates the 
number of loads at which the large 
bell will operate. When the num- 
ber of loads counted agrees with the 
selector setting this lamp glows at 
full brilliancy. 

The tirst skip load is hoisted in 
the usual way. Just before the skip 





IG. 2—Contactors, relays, motor-driven 
cam switches and other type switches are 
mounted on control panel 
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hoist stops, contacts in the skip hoist 
limit switches are opened to prevent 
hoisting the next load and contacts 
are closed to energize the bell hoist 
control. An interlock is provided 
for the rotating top control so that 
operation of the bell hoist control 
is held up until a successful opera- 
tion of the rotating top has been 
completed. When this operation has 
been completed the small bell valve 
cam motor is energized. Due to the 
arrangements of the cam faces the 
cam rotates for two seconds before 
the valve is reversed to open the 
small bell. When the valve is re 
versed an amber lamp _ indicates. 
The cam continuous to rotate un- 
til the valve lever roller is in a 
position to require approximately 
one second to reverse the valve. 

In the meantime the air cylinder 
raises, allowing the small bell to 
open. When the small bell cylin- 
der reaches its limit of travel the 
load is counted, the valve is reversed 
the amber lamp stops indicating and 
the skip hoist interlock is closed 
to permit the next skip load to as- 
cend. The total delay is two sec- 
onds. If the small bell cylinder does 
not seat into position indicating a 
closed bell the skip hoist is stopped 
on a slow-down point. Also, the 
small valve cannot be operated again 
to open the bell unless the small 
bell cylinder has seated. 


Short Circuit To Stop 


Operation of subsequent loads is 
accomplished in the same manner. 
When a sufficient number of loads 
has been counted to agree with the 
setting of the first selector switch, 
the small bell interlock relay is 
short circuited, causing it to open 
its closed contacts and close its open 
contacts. This prevents further op- 
eration of the small bell until a com- 
plete opening of the large bell has 
been accomplished and in addition it 
initiates opening of the large bell 
by rotating the large bell control 
limit switch, raising the stock rod. 
When the stock rod is raised, the 
large bell valve cam motor is en- 
ergized to rotate the large bell cam. 
Due to the arrangement of the cam 
faces, the cam rotates for two sec- 
onds before the valve is reversed; 
this time can be reduced to one 
second if desired. When the valve 
is reversed a red lamp _ indicates. 
The cam continues to rotate until 
the valve lever roller is in a posi- 
tion to require approximately one 
second to reverse the valve. 

In the meantime the air cylinder 
raises to open the large bell. When 
the large bell cylinder reaches its 
limit of travel, the stock rod is low- 
ered, the load counting relay is re- 
set to the zero position and the large 
bell valve is reversed. Total time 
of this operation is five seconds. 
When the valve is reversed the red 
lamp stops indicating. If the large 





bell cylinder does not seat, further | 
operation of the small bell is pre. 
vened. This control equipment pro- 
vides forced sequencing; that is, if 
operation fails at any point, sub. 
sequent movement of bells or skip 
hoist is suspended until the difficulty 
has been found and removed. In. 
terruption of operations due to pow. 
er failure or any other cause does 
not upset the sequence. 


Parts for Replacement 


Are Difficult to Obtain 


More pressure is being put on 
steel plant maintenance these days 
than ever before. This is due to 
the demand for uninterrupted op- 
eration and to the fact that repair 
parts are harder to get. It is nec- 
essary to order repair parts at least 
two months ahead due to conges- 
tion of work at the plants making 
such parts. The stock of repair 
parts at steel plants is much larger, 
for this reason, than usual. There 
now is a strong tendency to specify 
better materials so that parts such 
as gears and pinions will last longer 
in service. While maintenance is 
much more costly under present 
conditions, the extra cost is re- 
garded as fully justified because it 
prevents delays in production. 


Applications of 
Unit Heaters 


(Concluded from Page 68) 
balance. A small addition without 
re-adjustment to an existing heating 
system may create a cold pocket or 
cause a drag on warmer sections of 
the plant, bringing about uneven 
temperatures—that great evil of old 
fashioned pipe coils or conventional 
heating systems, particularly in 
plants with wide-open interiors and 
high ceilings, such as those in the 
iron and steel producing industries. 
Plant managers and engineers inter- 
viewed lauded the even temperature 
provided so effectively by the unit 
heater as one oj its biggest boons. 
Everyone knows that fluctuating 
temperatures are disconcerting, in- 
side or outside, that one can stand 
cold better when it is continuously 
cold than when it is hot one day and 
cold the next. From interviews with 
heating engineers in steel plants we 
learned that the nature of their op- 
erations often produces extremes 
in interior temperatures, which have 
such a devitalizing effect on work- 
men that production is hampered, 
sometimes 50 per cent. No wonder 
the even, comfortable heat of the 
unit heater is what so many plant 
executives commend. 
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Nut Making Machine— 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Waterbury, Conn., is man- 
ufacturing a new machine for use in 
the manufacture of the smaller 
sizes of hexagonal screw nuts from 
No. 0 to %-inch inclusive. Leaving 
a small amount of scrap, rough 
blanks are first cut from a coil of 
cold rolled steel or brass on a roll 
feed press equipped with gang tools. 
Blanks are squared up and forged on 
both faces to produce quickly and 
economically a smoothly-finished 
product. Machine will make double- 
chamfered blanks, or chamfered on 
one face only with either a washer 
face, flat face or special face on the 
other side, depending on the tooling. 
Double hopper feeds and chutes 
which are provided are arranged to 
work alternately and deliver the 
blanks to the tools at a rate of 200 
a minute. Lower ends of the chutes 
are hinged and swing toward the 
center of the machine, to carry the 
blanks into line with the central 
trimming die. There is a chamfer- 
ing punch in the gate at each side 
of the trimming die, as well as two 
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chamfering dies carried in a cross 
slide. By this arrangement, one 
blank is being trimmed while an- 
other is being chamfered at the right 
and a third feeding from the left- 
hand chute. On the next stroke, the 
chamfering and feeding are re- 
versed. Machine will handle a max- 
imum blank 3/16-inch thick and 
7/16-inch across flats, different 
chutes and tools being used for each 
size nut. Scrap and work are de- 
livered into separate boxes, while a 
force-feed coolant system is also pro- 
vided. Taking a floor space of 47 x 
52 inches, machine requires a_ 3- 
horsepower motor. 
+ ¢ 7 


Sketch Paper— 


Wade Instrument Co., 2246 Brook- 
lyn station, Cleveland, has_ an- 
nounced a new form of paper for 
sketches and engineering data. 
Sketch sheets are 8% x 11 inches 
with a 7 x 7%-inch drawing area laid 
out in %-inch squares and with iden- 
tifying inch lines heavy and num- 
bered. Also available with a 7 x 10- 
inch sketching area without other 
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New Wade paper is especially de- 
signed for sketches and engineering 
data 


printing, sheets make clear blue- 
prints, while black ink and pencil 
drawings stand out distinctly. 


° ° ¢ 


Drilling Machine— 


Langelier Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., is manufacturing a cap screw 
drilling machine of the continuous 
type. Unit is constructed with four 
spindles, and the work chucked in 
spring collets. Spindles are mount- 
ed horizontally and work is rotated 
instead of drills being revolved. 
Carrier rotates about fixed cams 
which automatically open and close 
the chucks, eject the drilled screws, 
and also stop rotation of collets at 
loading position. Drills are fed by 
a fixed cam located at the end of the 
machine and a section of this cam 
is interchangeable to provide differ- 
ent depths of drilling for “4, 5/16, 
*s, 7/16 and *%-inch screws. Each 
spindle has a receding steady rest 
carrying a drill guide bushing for 
accurately starting the tools in the 
work. Machine is equipped with 
driving motors for both chuck and 
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.-for the Steel Industry 


To withstand the most severe steel-mill duty, the 
Crocker- Wheeler form “SW” motor is completely 
enclosed in a tight thick steel housing. And within 
the motor additional precautions have been taken. 
Mica and asbestos insulate against heat. Vacuum 
impregnation with high-grade varnish protects the 


windings from corrosive fumes. 


Used on cranes, hoists and steel-mill auxiliaries 
these motors help to prevent costly shutdowns — 
motors that can be installed and then forgotten. 


CROCKER-WHEELER ELEC. MFG. CO. 
Main Office and Works: AMPERE, N. J. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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carrier drives, and a pump for sup- 
plying a cutting lubricant to the 
tools. A set of collets and a feed 
cam are furnished for each screw 
size. Production of the machine 
ranges from 2400 an hour in the %- 
inch size to 1600 an hour in the %- 
inch size. 


om 7 o 
Are Welder— 


Pier Equipment Co., Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., has announced a new 
series of the Ace alternating current 
are welder, outstanding feature of 
which is a “synchro control” gov- 
erning both the welding current and 
the voltage in a manner comparable 
to that used on successful motor- 
generator, direct current arc welders. 
The Ace has a specially designed 
transformer with reactance and em- 
ploys a circuit that provides a stable, 
non-blasting are without spatter loss, 
it is claimed. Made for fillet, hori- 
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Ace alternating current arc welder 
has control governing both welding 
current and voltage 





Langelier cap screw drill- 
ing machine is of the con- 
tinuous type 





zontal, vertical or overhead welding 
it can be used on materials ranging 
from 22-gage sheet metal up to 
heavy castings and provides an 
obedient arc without magnetic blow. 
These welders are designed for 220 
or 440 volts alternating current, 60 
cycles frequency, and are made in 
sizes from 15 to 250 amperes for 
use with from 1/16 to %-inch weld- 
ing rod. 
+ . 7 


Bolt Threading Machine— 


Oster Mfg. Co., 2057 East 61st 
place, Cleveland, has recently devel- 
oped an improved No. 915 single 
spindle Rapiduction bolt threading 
machine built for high production on 
standard runs in bolt plants and for 
increased production on a wide va- 
riety of special work. Regular bolt 
range covers all sizes from “s to 1%- 
inch, at spindle speeds of from 49 
to 298 revolutions per minute. Tim 
ken bearings are used throughout 
and die-head is of high quality hard- 
ened and ground tool steel, while 
dies are of high speed steel. Spindle, 
of high carbon steel forgings, heat 
treated and ground, is mounted on 
pre-loaded tapered roller bearings 
that are adjustable for long wear. 
Driving and change speed gears are 
chrome nickel steel, heat treated 
and ground, and run in oil. Head 
stock shaft also is made from high 
carbon steel and is mounted in 
tapered bearings, automatically lub- 
ricated and adjustable for wear. 
Guards cover all moving parts of 
the machine that might cause in 
jury. 

+ + + 


Horn Press— 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
637 Northland avenue, Buffalo, has 
announced the addition of a No. 17 
horn press to its line of horn presses 
ranging from 2% to 4-inch diameter 
shafts. Included in the new design 
are rigid steel casting frame, 14 
point engagement sleeve clutch with 
built-in single-stroke mechanism for 
more strokes per hour, double V 


gibs, rigid slide with breech block 
die clamp and self-contained back 
gear assembly with anti-friction 
bearings, mounted as a unit within 
the frame for accurate alignment. 
Shaft, 4 inches in diameter, is 
mounted in bearings which are split 
at an angle of 45 degrees, thus 
transmitting thrust direct to frame 
rather than partly to bolted caps. 


+ + + 


Block Bearing— 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has announced, as an im- 
provement in its ball bearing rubber 
pillow block, the addition of the 
Fafnir wide inner ring ball bearing 
with exclusive self-locking collar, a 
feature making for easy installa- 
tion. Shaft is slipped through the 
bearing unit, the self-locking collar 
is engaged and turned and the set 
screw tightened. Bearing is then 
firmly secured to the shaft, while 
removal is equally easy. Built to 
inch rather than metric dimensions, 
the bearings readily fit standard 
shafts without machining. Pillow 
blocks are offered in sizes ranging 
from *% to 17/17-inch bore, provid- 
ing for all shafts usually found in 
household heaters, air conditioning 
and general heating and ventilating 
applications. 


o . 
Elevator Bucket— 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has made 
improvements in the design and 
construction of its Salem steel ele. 
vator bucket. The new Super Sa- 
lem bucket is reinforced at the dig- 
ging lip, front corners and along 
back, the lip being a part of the 
metal body folded over and spot 
welded. The back reinforcing plate is 








Reinforced lip of the new Super 

Salem elevator bucket is a part of 

the metal body folded over and 
welded 
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‘TIMKEN 


alloy steels 


FOR MORE AND BETTER 
FORGINGS AT LOWER COST 






Economy is second only to quality in the mind of the 
forging manufacturer. Besides assuring the quality 
you demand, TIMKEN Alloy Steels will give you pro- 
duction savings that will make your output yield con- 


sistent profits. 








Prominent among the properties of TIMKEN Steels that 
SON assure quality and prevent waste in the forging shop 
ve are: freedom from surface and internal defects; free 
: flowing in the dies at forging temperatures; and uni- 
formity of sections and sizes, eliminating failure to 


fill dies. 
TIMKEN Alloy Steels are manufactured in all stand- 


ard and numerous special analyses. There 

is a grade for every forging requirement. 

| | Owing to the large tonnage constantly going 

aUUL through the mill, less than car lots of most 

nQEH | standard grades can be picked up almost 
RUE any time. 

















AS TIMKEN STEEL AND TUBE DIVISION 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for 
automobiles, motor trucks, railroad cars and locomo- 
tives and all kinds of industrial machinery; Timken 
Alloy Steels and Carbon and Alloy Seamless Tubing; 
and Timken Rock Bits. 
XX TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. ALLOY STEELS 
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also spot welded to the metal body 
and no rivets are used. The new 
buckets, made in 2% x 2%-inch to 
30 x 8-inch size, are interchangedble 
with the old, in 24 and 18 gage are 
claimed to be comparable to heavy 
construction of the standard Salem 
design, and can also be furnished 
in copper, brass, aluminum, Monel 
metal, or stainless steel. 


° ° ° 
Gear Lapping Machine— 


National Broach & Machine Co., 
Detroit, recently has announced the 
GLF, a new gear lapping machine 
designed to correct spiral angle, ec- 
centricity, involute curvature and 
tooth spacing in gears. New unit 
has lap gear driving work gear. Ro- 
tation of the lap in one direction 
processes one side of the work gear 
teeth and changing the direction of 
rotation processes the other side. 
Machine table has a 15-degree swing 
and a vernier adjustment for close 
setting. Work gear spindle is car- 
ried on a cross slide which auto- 
matically reciprocates the work 
gear across the face of the lap. This 
cross slide movement is actuated 
and controlled hydraulically, which 
makes practically any lapping cycle 
easily available. Length, speed, and 
number of strokes may be varied at 
will. Any given number of strokes 
may be made before the direction of 
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lap rotation is changed, likewise 
any number after the change is 
made. Entire cycle is automatic, con- 
sequently each individual unit is 
processed uniformly. Machine will 
accommodate gears up to 8 inches in 
diameter, while maximum lap face 
is 3% inches. 


¢ ° ° 
Heavy Duty Switch— 


Delta-‘Star Electric Co., 2400 
block, Fulton street, Chicago, has 
announced a new 4000 ampere, 23 
kilovolt heavy-duty switch. The new 
unit is of outdoor form, multiple 
blade, straight line construction and 
equipped with blade locks and sil- 
vered contacts. One terminal is for 
use with heavy copper tubing, 
while the other is for flat vars. 

¢ ¢ . 
Circuit Breaker— 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has announced a new oil 
blast circuit breaker, the type FK-45, 


rated at 75,000  kilovolt-amperes. 
This unit is a_ non-oil throw- 
ing breaker with plate steel 
rectangular tank with sep- 
arating chamber, internal mech- 
anism, silver to silver main con- 


tacts, easily renewable arcing con- 
tacts, oil blast baffles and Herko- 
lite bushings. Available in three 





Gear lapping machine 

corrects spiral angle, ec- 

centricity, involute curva- 

ture and tooth spacing in 
gears 








Oil blast circuit breaker is rated at 
75,000 kilovolt-amperes 


current sizes, 600, 1200 and 2000 
amperes, rugged tank construction 
of the unit makes it especially ap- 
plicable where heavy duty and small 
space requirements are desired. 


+ ¢ 
Coal Crusher— 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., 
has announced a new single-roll 
crusher designed for the preparation 
of stoker and smaller size coal with 
a minimum of degradation and over- 
size. Its renewable segments carry 
thin, sharp pyramid and spear-point 
teeth, also insertable ‘““Wejtite” feed- 
er teeth for use where reduction of 
large coal is required. These teeth, 
together with the pattern of their 
spacing minimize degradation by 
causing a piercing action rather than 
a mashing action. A new breaker 
plate design eliminates boiling of 
the feed and therefore increases the 
capacity. An extended shoe carries 
the business zone farther along the 
roll to minimize oversize. These new 
features are also obtainable in re- 
placement parts for change-over of 
the earlier type Jeffrey single-roll 
crushers. 

+ ¢ ¢ 


Spray Hose— 


Eclipse Air Brush Co., 79 Orange 
street, Newark, N. J., is manufactur- 
ing a “du-al” spray painting hose 
that combines air and fluid hose in 
one unit, the tubes being united by a 
web of solid rubber moulded in one 
piece with the outer casing of the 
hose. The combination is said to be 
as flexible as a single line and to 
eliminate tangling and possibility of 
writhing or torque, even though dif- 
ferent pressures are used on opposite 
sides. For making standard connec- 
tions, enough of the web is removed 
to spread the hose to the required 
outlets, further splitting being pre- 
vented by a tightly fitting collar. 
The hose is available with %s-inch 
fluid and 5/16-inch air passage. 
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Size of Handling Units 


Has Effect on Economies 


(Concluded from Page 56) 


cessive number of small boxes or 
with parts too large for small boxes, 
using large boxes and providing me- 
chanical means for handling is ad- 
visable, of course. 

One plant engineer has adopted 
tote boxes of different sizes and has 
the standards engineers specify the 
particular box to use on the various 
products, endeavoring in each case 
to keep the loaded box at approxi- 
mately 50 pounds. With this weight, 
the operator can lift without liabil- 
ity of strain or loss of time waiting 
for help. 

In another plant where the work 
is handled at the machines in small 
tote boxes, some of the boxes are 
provided with a swivel caster at 
each end and two stationary casters 
in the center thus making it a small 
truck. Tote boxes without casters 
are stacked on top of this to a limit 
of four high. These stacks also are 
limited to a single production order 
or type of parts. 

The travel to the next operation 
is short, about 20 feet as a maxi- 
mum, and the stacked tote boxes are 
simply pushed across by hand. 
These boxes are used only at this 
one operation where the distance 
is short. Larger tote boxes and lift 
trucks are used on the longer hauls. 


¢ ° 


By-Product of Handling 


BY-PRODUCT of straight-line 

production flow of work and 
well-planned materials handling, 
which results in a minimum of floor 
travel, is a decreased amount ot 
floor maintenance. At the Diamond 
Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, floor 
movement has been decreased by the 
line-up of machines and the use of 
trolley conveyors for fixed paths of 
travel. 

Trucks are necessary and used for 
items of irregular travel and for 
longer distances. As a result of this 
planning the maple floor is still in 
excellent condition with few replace- 
ments even in the trucking aisles 
after 19 years in service. 


Another handling problem in con- 
nection with shifts of larger ma- 
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chines is simplified by the method 
of mounting. Large units, which do 
not fit into any production line-up 
but operate independently, are 
mounted on 6- or 8-inch channels, 
inverted over and bolted to 6- or 8- 
inch planks resting flat on the floor. 
These provide an even, firm, sub- 
stantial base, as this mounting is 
used only with machines heavy 
enough to hold their position but not 
top heavy. Also, the mounting 
serves as a Skid for easy movement 
of the entire machine. Another ad- 
vantage is a wider distribution of 
the floor load. 


Meter Records Operating 
Time of Diesel Tractors 


Proving its value during the past 
two years, an hour meter will now 
be standard equipment on all thrée, 
four and six cylinder Diesel engines 
produced by Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria, Ill. The hour meter registers 
one number for every hour the en- 
gine operates at standard rated 
speed and, as the speedometer on 
an automobile, serves for measuring 
the life and maintenance intervals 
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of the machine. Having a large, 
easily-read dial, it is attached to the 
rear of the fuel injection pump hous- 
ing and is driven By the end of the 
shaft, fitting between the heads of 
the cap screws in the end of thé fuel 
injection pump camshaft. 


New Bronze Has Ductility, 
Hardness and Strength 


Especially recommended for use 
by the steel industry is a new 
bronze developed by Koppers Co., 
Bartlett Hayward division, Balti- 
more. Known as DHS, because of 
its high ductility, hardness and 
strength, it is intended for uses re- 
quiring wear and shock resistance, 
such as in screwdown nuts, lead 
screw nuts, housing nuts, trunnion 
bearings, block segments, slippers, 
worms and worm gears. 

For these applications DHS No. 
2 is recommended. This grade has 
the following minimum properties: 
Ultimate tensile strength 115,000 
pounds per square inch; yield point 
90,000 pounds per square inch; elas- 
tic limit 55,000 pounds per square 
inch; elongation 12 per cent; reduc- 
tion of area 12 per cent in 2 inches; 
brinell hardness 225. 

The new bronze also is made in 
three other grades with minimum 
properties ranging from 90,000 to 
120,000 pounds per square inch ul- 
timate tensile strength; 45,000 to 
95,000 pounds yield point; 40,000 to 
60,000 pounds elastic limit; 25 to 10 
per cent reduction of area; 25 to 10 
per cent elongation in 2 inches and 
195 to 250 brinell hardness. 
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Copies of any of the literature listed below may 
be obtained by writing directly to the companies 
involved, or by addressing STEEL, in care of 


Readers’ Service Department, 1213 West Third 


Regulators—HEagan Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. Bulletin D-R 34, describing 
operation of Hagan oil operated reg- 
ulators. 


Disc Grinding-—Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass. Booklet covering 
disc grinders, discs and plate mount- 
ed cylinders. 

Bearings—-Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, O. Folder of 32 pages in 
time-table size, illustrating the many 
applications of Timken bearings to 
railroad equipment. 

Wire Machines—Lewis Machine 
Co., 3441 East 76th street, Cleveland. 
Bulletins No. 8-C-37 and 2-C, describ- 
ing wire straightening and cutting 
machines. 


SafetyAppliance—Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Co., Braddock, Thomas and 
Meade streets, Pittsburgh.  Illus- 
trated bulletin describing MSA All- 
Service gas mask. 

Detachable Instruments—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalog section 43- 
€00, illustrating and describing new 
line of detachable instruments. 


Cement—Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., 1000 Widener building, Philadel- 
phia. Pamphlet on Penchlor Asplit 
Cement, self-hardening, acid-proof 
osroduct of unusual strength and 
‘oughness. 


Controls—Mercoid Corp., 4213 Bel- 
mont avenue, Chicago. Bulletin de- 
voted to a class presentation of Mer- 
coid products, including thermostats, 
temperature limit controls, sealed 
mercury contact switches. 


Pyrometer—Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia. Bulletin No. 91-1, deal- 
ing with the Brown Optimatic sys- 
tem, an automatic pyrometer for 
measuring surface temperatures of 
hot bodies in motion or at rest. 


Bearing Service Manual—Federal- 
Mogul Corp., Detroit. Booklet enti- 
tled “Engine Bearing Service Man- 
ual” and dealing with ways to diag- 
nose and correct engine troubles 
caused by worn or cracked bearings. 


Electrical Equipment—Bull Dog 
Electric Products Co., Detroit. Cat- 
alog covering a long line of safety 
switches, meter service switches, 
service equipment, panels, and other 
electrical equipment with prices list- 
ed. 


Electric Heating Equipment—Har- 
old E. Trent Co., 618 North 54th 
street, Philadelphia. Leaflet TA-104, 
describing an electric immersion 
heater for plating tanks and also 
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Street, Cleveland 


other Trent electrically heated prod- 
ucts. 

Steel Sheets—-United States Steel 
Corp. Subsidiaries, Box 176, Pitts- 
burgh. Booklet “USS Electrical Steel 
Sheets,” released by Carnegie-I[llinois 
Steel Corp. and containing latest fac- 
tual information, development his- 
tory, tables and other data. 

Lathe and Drill Chucks—Westcott 
Chuck Co., 1400 East Walnut street, 
Oneida, N. Y. Catalog No. 537, cov- 
ering Westcott lathe and drill chucks 
and containing current chuck prices 
and descriptions of lathe chucks in 
complete range of sizes and types for 
direct mounting on standard flanged 
spindle noses and on standard taper 
key drive spindle noses. 


Begins Manufacture of New 


Service Motorcycles 


Simplex Mfg. Corp., recently or- 
ganized, has taken over a 6-story 
industrial building at Baronne and 
Howard streets, New Orleans, and 
is now manufacturing motorcycles, 
Known as Servi-Cycles, these motor- 
cycles are intended for use by all 
sorts of business and mercantile in- 
terests in making deliveries. They 
are the result of four years of ex- 
perimenting by the organizers of 
the company to develop a motor- 
cycle for business use which will be 
economical in operation and require 
minimum repairs. The new vehicle 
weighs 100 pounds, has a 1%-gallon 
gasoline tank, operates with a sin- 
gle-cylinder engine, has maximum 
speed of 30 miles per hour and de- 
velops as much as 100 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. 

The frame is formed of seamless 
steel tubing while cold-rolled strip 
steel is used for the cross braces, 
hubs, tire rims, forks and other 
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parts. Mudguards are made from 
steel sheets of deep drawing quaili- 
ty. The gasoline tank is of terne 
plate. Wheels are provided with 
steel wire spokes and the seat with 
coiled steel springs. Motor crank. 
case is aluminum and the cylinder 
of cast iron. The crankshaft is a 
steel drop forging. The main bear. 
ings are Timken tapered roller while 
the connecting rod bearing is of the 
SKF type. Front and rear wheels 
are provided with separate brakes. 
Drive is through a heavy-duty V- 
belt. Lubrication through the bear- 
ings is of the forced draft type. 
All joints are welded by the oxy- 
acetylene process. Synthetic enamel 
finish is employed largely, although 
many parts are plated with chromi- 
um or cadmium. The company per- 
forms all the operations in its own 
plant excepting forging, casting and 
plating. 

W. Horace Williams, of W. Hor- 
ace Williams Co. Inc., structural 
fabricator, New Orleans, is chair- 
man of the Simplex Mfg. Corp. 
Other officers are President, J. P. 
Treen; vice president, Edwin L. 
Powell; secretary and_ treasurer, 
Roland A. Thomas. 


Develops Abrasive and 
Refractory Products 


General Abrasive Co. Inc., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., has added to its 
plant a department for the manu- 
facture of a complete line of silicon 
carbide abrasives and refractories 
marketed under tradename _ Car- 
bonite. Such abrasive grains and 
powders are used extensively in the 
granite, marble and glass industries 
for polishing and by the grinding 
wheel industry for production of 
grinding wheels and rub stones. The 
refractory grains are used for the 
manufacture of a wide variety of 
super-refractory ware such as tile, 
muffles and tubes. High heat con- 
ductivity of Carbonite adapts it 
particularly for application where 
transmission of high temperatures 
through refractory walls is desired. 
The company also has developed a 
Carbonite cement. Another new 
product developed by this company 
is an improved waterproof mixture 
of abrasive grains and a binder, 
known at Plastic Fut-Sur. 


All joints in this steel 
motorcycle are welded 
by oxyacetylene proc- 
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By Robert F. Heller t 


What executive hasn’t asked himself that question 
over and over again? Your business could forge 
ahead more rapidly if you could get more of your 
employes to do a thinking job—but how? The 
five steps outlined in this article supply the 








answer 





that all business is seeking today! 





:. HEN an employe sticks his head in the a business paper, had never read an article 
er, door and asks a question that one second related to your business, never analyzed your 
of thought would have answered for him, does production setup in comparison with others 
it ‘burn you up’’? described from time to time, never picked up 
When a man in the machine shop “gums” a short cut or money-saving idea from a trade 
the works on an important job because he paper, and never had looked at a helpful piece 
“didn't know’’, do you see red? of direct mail advertising. In short, suppose 
Ji. When you have to spend all your time during your entire business career you had 
its thinking out shop problems or finding short never done any reading related to your busi- 
a cuts, are you doing your job or someone else’s? ness. How do you suppose it would have 
es The day when one or two men can do all affected your thinking? 
- the thinking for an organization has definitely Would your plant and methods be as modern 
he passed. Business has grown too complex, too as they are right now? Would you know all 
es intricate, for the heads of a business to be able the things you know today if you had not 
. to do the thinking on every individual operation done your share of reading during those years 
he throughout the plant. Important phases of man- of building? 
he agement, selling and finance may command the The answer is obvious. Reading does 
- bulk of your business hours. The thinking you exercise a powerful influence on our thinking. 
n- are doing is along broad creative lines. You It stimulates us from outside of ourselves. It 
it are the architect building a business; your key pours ideas into our minds that tumble around 
re ° " 
ms employes are the contractors and _ sub- and take shape, to our benefit and profit. It 
d. contractors, spurs us on, shows us new and easier ways of 
bs Yet, one idea from an employe — one well doing things and encourages us to think and 
Ly thought-out suggestion—may profitably im- apply the things we read. 
Z prove the whole design of your business What's sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
< structure. How can you get these men to gander, yet how many of your key men realize, 
offer ideas and suggestions? How can you as you do, the importance of reading publi- 
make them think? cations that deal with your business and their 
Have you ever stopped to analyze what jobs? 
makes you think and what has influenced the Would you really like to know? Then take 
el new ideas you have developed for your firm time out to make a little survey. Ask each 
°d during the past 10, 15 or 25 years? key man, right down to your foremen, about his 
= Suppose in all that time you had never seen reading habits. Find out what business papers 
+tBeaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc.—Reading, Pa. 
‘ 
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he subscribes to, and also, what papers he 
reads on company subscriptions. If you are 
successful in getting frank, honest answers, 
you will probably find that reading and progress 
and efficiency go hand in hand. 

“What can I do to make them think?” 

It's one of the most vital questions that any 
executive can ask himself. The answer will 
help him to multiply his own efforts down 
through his supervisory force. 

There are five steps that you can take to 
bring about more original thinking in your 
organization: 


1. Cut the red tape. In many industrial 
organizations today are actual barriers that 
prevent key men from receiving business pub- 
lications, direct mail literature and sales in- 
formation. Intentionally or unintentionally, 
these barriers of red tape discourage circula- 
tion-building efforts of trade publications, as 
well as the distribution of information through 
the mail. Unless the men can be exposed to 
this type of material, how can you expect them 
to be bitten by the bug of a new idea? 

So cut the red tape. Many progressive firms 
have already done this. When the names of 
certain individuals are requested for legitimate 
mailing lists, give them gladly. It won't hurt 
you; it will help you. When a worthwhile 
business paper which is sincerely trying to do 
a helpful job for industry endeavors to win 
some circulation in your plant, remember you 
reap the harvest from the seeds they plant. 


2. Encourage the reading of business papers. 
Talk with your men individually about the 
paper or papers they should be reading to 
help them do a better job. You can’t drive 
them to it, but you can lead them to it by show- 
ing them how it will help them to get ahead. 
Encourage them to subscribe for some good 
publication and have it sent to their homes. 
A man will be much more likely to become a 
thorough reader if he gets a magazine at home. 
Then, too, an individual subscription gives a 
man a feeling of importance and this stimulates 
his thinking to justify that feeling. Above all, 
try to dispel the guilty feeling which many a 
man still has if the boss walks in when he has a 
business paper open on his desk. Far better 
to have him exposed to new ideas than sweating 





away at his job eight hours a day with no time 
to think how his department could be improved. 


3. See that business papers circulate and are 
read. It is, of course, impossible for each 
individual to subscribe to all the business 
magazines he should see, so it is necessary to 
fall back on the “‘check and pass on” system. 
Too often, however, it becomes just that— 
with the readership practically nil. One 
executive solves this by asking questions ot 
his supervisory force at meetings concerning 
articles appearing in current issues of these 
circulated publications. It keeps the men 
on their toes and gets the publications read. 


4. Ask for suggestions. Many firms employ 
the suggestion box with considerable success, 
The bait is sometimes recognition in the com- 
pany magazine, a cash prize or a bonus based 
on the value of the idea to the firm. This is 
always a strong incentive to creative thinking. 
A man can visualize how he can profit and, 
don’t forget, his reading will help to make his 
suggestions more worthwhile. 


5. Send them visiting. There is nothing to 
equal a trip to another piant for starting the 
old idea mill working. Send your men visiting 
once in a while and they will come back with 
new enthusiasm and a keener appetite for 
their jobs. Don’t neglect the opportunity that 
trade-shows and expositions offer to bring your 
men in contact with new ideas and new equip- 
ment. 

There are many other things you can do, 
of course, to get your men to think, but these 
five suggestions give you a concrete program 
that can be made to pay dividends. 

Start the ball rolling now by checking the 
magazine readership in your plant. Get your 
men exposed to more reading for more thinking. 

The story is told of a company executive 
who called in an advisory expert to solve a 
certain production problem. The answer was 
given promptly, and the executive readily paid 
$1,000. Later, the expert laughingly told a 
friend that he had secured the information 
that provided the answer from a certain business 
paper and that the particular issue containing 
this information was lying (unread) on the 
executive’s desk at the time of the interview. 
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Steel Buying Less but Delivery Pressure Holds 


Scrap Moves Upward; 
Production in Gain; 


lron Output Lower 


ESUMPTION of production by independent steel 

companies whose plants were closed by labor 

difficulties is proceeding as rapidly as circum- 
stances will permit and the situation is clearing. Con- 
sumers of steel are besieging these producers for ship- 
ment of material as soon as possible, indicating need 
for steel for their products. 

Buying has declined from the high rate of earlier 
months but in the eastern district June bookings were 
slightly better than those of May. Analysis of the 
situation reveals that demand for consumer goods 
like refrigerators and radios has met a fairly sharp 
reduction, which is attributed to curtailed buying 
power by workers who have suffered loss of income 
by idleness resulting from strikes in many lines of 
industry. Resumption of employment will tend to re- 
store this restriction. 

Inasmuch as steel production is entering third quar- 
ter with considerable backlogs and buying is at a good 
rate despite the shrinkage, in some cases at 75 per cent 
of shipments, most observers expect much less sum- 
mer dullness than usual. 

Hot and cold-rolled bars and strip feel the effect 
of the automotive seasonal lull as models are changed 
and lighter steel products for railroad use are also in 
less demand. Agricultural implements and tractors, 
on the other hand, are taking heavy supplies. Tubular 
goods are in good position and some makers have 
backlogs of eight weeks. 

Production gained 3'2 points over the preceding week 
as resumption of operations was started by plants idle 
from labor difficulties. This brought the national 
rate to 77'2 per cent of capacity. Youngstown made 
the largest gain, 46 points to 75 per cent. Cincinnati 
gained 7 points to 93 per cent and Detroit 1 point to 
100 per cent. Because of strike effects at Johnstown, 
Pa., the Pittsburgh district netted a loss of 2 points 
to 80 and Chicago lost 1 point to 63% per cent be- 
cause of the strike. Eastern’ Pennsylvania dropped 
1 point to 66, Wheeling 1 point to 92 and Buffalo 1 
point to 87. No change was made in rates at Cleve- 
land at 49, Birmingham at 83, New England at 92 and 
St. Louis at 93. 

Pig iron production in June suffered from strike 
interruptions and totaled 3,114,658 gross tons, a loss 
of 430,522 tons from the May output. This was 12.1 
per cent under May. However, there was one day 
less than in May and the average daily rate of 103,822 
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tons showed a loss of only 10,538 tons, or 9.2 per cent 
from the June daily rate. For six months the total 
production was 19,770,691 tons, a gain of 45.6 per 
cent over the 13,580,002 tons made in the first half 
of 1936. The daily rate of production was the low- 
est during 1937, almost identical with the January 
average of 103,863 tons. 

Automobile production last week was the best since 
the week of May 29, with a total of 122,890 compared 
with 121,032 the preceding week. General Motors 
made 50,490, compared with 46,190 the week before. 
Ford’s production was 27,210, compared with 28,890 
and Chrysler 28,775, identical with the previous week. 

Although only 548 freight cars were placed in June, 
the smallest number since last August, the total for 
six months, 45,985 cars, is the largest for any similar 
period since 1929, and, with the exception of 1936, 
the largest for any whole year since 1929. In 1936 
total cars placed numbered 28,109 for the first six 
months and 64,643 for the entire year. 

A new steelworks by a company with capital of a 
million pounds sterling, through government aid, is 
projected for Jarrow, England, and two new blast 
furnace stacks are planned by French iron producers. 
British steelmakers in some instances are sold to the 
end of the year while others have small capacity left. 

Previous indications that steel and iron scrap had 
touched bottom are borne out in developments of last 
week when strength asserted itself in advances of 50 
cents per ton on various grades at several consuming 
points. The effect on steelmaking grades was to raise 
the composite price 8 cents, to $17.08, the first advance 
since the decline started at the beginning of April. 
The composite now is exactly $5 below the high point, 
$22.08, for the first week in April. Strength in scrap 
also raised the iron and steel composite 5 cents, to 
$39.83. The finished steel composite is steady at 
$61.70. 
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July 3 
Iron and Steel . $39.83 
Finished Steel 61.70 
17.08 


Steelworks Scrap .. 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets. sheet bars, wire rods, tin 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compresse 


hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


June 26 June 19 
$39.78 $39.80 
61.70 61.70 
17.00 17.00 


One Three One 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago 
June, 1937 Apr., 1937 July, 1936 
$39.82 $40.39 $33.49 
61.70 61.45 53.40 
1745 21.67 12.89 


sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


es . July 3, June April July 
Finished Material 1937 1937 nar 1936 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.456 2.45e 2.45c 1.95c 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia , 2.74 2.74 2.74 2.26 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 2.35 2.35 2.35 1.85 
OS RR sy. 225 2.25 2.25 1.90 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........ 2.45! 2.45% 2.45% 2.11% 
Shapes, Chicago 5 abies 2.30 2.30 2.30 1.95 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.25 2.25 1.90 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.43 % 2.43% 2.43% 2.09 
Tank plates, Chicago eri 2.30 2.30 1.95 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts... 2.40 2.40 2.40 1.95 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts... 3.15 3.15 3.15 2.50 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts. 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.20 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.05 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary. 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.60 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary..... 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.30 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh ee aa eee 2.90 2.90 2.40 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts..... $5.35 5.35 5.25 5.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.10 
Semifinished Material 

Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs.. $37.00 $37.00 $37.00 $30.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 37.00 37.00 37.00 30.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 37.00 37.00 37.00 30.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to ,%,-inch, Pitts. 47.00 47.00 47.00 38.00 


. July 3, 
Pig lron 1937 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 
Basic, Valley OES ee ee 
Basic, eastern del. East Pa. 

No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh 

No. 2 fdy., Chicago Ne eee ie 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham ... 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 





25.21 
. 24.00 
20.38 
. 23.69 


No. 2X eastern, del. Phila. 26.135 
Malleable, Valley 24.00 
Malleable, Chicago ele etS is 24.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.04 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ee, Me 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh. . 107.29 


Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $1 
East Pa. 1 


Heavy melt. Steel, No. 2, ) 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 16.00 
Rail for rolling, Chicago pata eee 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 18.75 
Coke 

Connellsville, furnace, ovens . $4.50 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens ; 5.30 
Chicago, by-product foundry, del.. 11.00 


June 


1937 


25.26 
25.21 
24.00 
20.38 
23.69 
26.135 
24.00 
24.00 
30.04 
24.17 
107.29 


Five 
Years Ago 
July, 1932 
$28.87 
47.71 


April 
1937 


23.50 
25.26 
25.21 
24.00 
20.38 
23.69 
26.135 
24.00 
24.00 
30.04 
24.17 
99.79 


6.06 


late, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
Finished Steel eet ae shapes, bars, 


July 
1936 


$25.26 $20.81 


19.00 
20.81 
20.31 
19.50 
15.50 
20.2007 
21.68 
19.50 
19.50 
25.2528 
19.67 
80.13 


$18.40 $22.75 $14.15 


15.25 
16.00 
19.50 
19.50 


$4.65 
5.30 
11.00 


19.06 
20.75 
23.35 

75 


23. 


$4.50 
5.05 
11.00 


11.50 
13.25 
14.00 
14.75 


$3.45 
4.25 
9.75 


Steel, Iron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 


Tin Mill Black No. 28 


Corrosion and Heat- 


Structural Shapes 


Ore oe om. 


ee 


A 2A -PmAm AM Ase 


> "0 


So! Ane re 3.30c R All Pittsbureh 2.256 
Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- Gary .................. 3.40c i HUCSDUTEN ...----+-.e ee e 
tras and Deductions (Except St. Louis, delivered . 8.53 esistant oys Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.45 "ae 
Galvanized) Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.50c Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. New York, del. cee ee 2.50% 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. Cold Rolled No. 10 Chrome-Nickel ef tlle an 
Pittsburgh ............. 2.40¢c Pittsburgh ns wy a sane 3.10¢ No. 302 No.304 Chicago Chica oe ed edd, 2 30¢ 
(ESS ECS a ie MANES, irs cis oo aos vis w oie 9:8 3.20c 9 on 5 BO ween he 
y Bars ...... 24.00 25.00 Cleveland, del 2.45¢ 
Chicago, delivered ..... 2.53c Detroit, delivered ...... 3.30€ pirates .. 27.00 29.00 i dpe po aeons e880 
Detroit, Wel. ........... 2:60c Philadelphia, del. ..... 3.39¢ BADD atadO ...--. eee renee 2.35¢ 
e . : Sheets 34.00 36.00 Gulf Ports 2.65¢ 
New ‘York, del. ........ 2.73c New York, del. ..... ++» B48¢ Hot strip 21.50 ——— A a alla Ee i rs 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.69c St. Louis, del. .......... 3.33¢ Cold strip 2300 3000 —ormingham ........... 2.40¢ 
Birmingham .......... 255c Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.30¢ : Pacific ports, f.0.b. cars, — 
St. Louis, del. .......... 2.63c Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 3.70c Straight Chromes Pg rl asthe a 
Crente City, Til. ........... 2.60c Cold Rolled No. 20 - a ee eee tte St. Louis, De hs @ aieetn : 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 2.95c ema bene e eee eeee = 410 430 442 446 Bars 
Hot Rolled Annealed No.24 Dor ss “delivered 3.75¢ Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 Soft Steel 
PNG Ss oa eS cssanss 3.15¢ philadelphia, del. ....... 3.84c Plates . . .21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 (Base, 3 to 25 tons) — 
Os cao RN ERR Raa ies Tae ee... 3.88c Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Pittsburgh ............. 2.45¢ 
Chicago, delivered ..... 3.28¢ Se ene ‘7g¢ Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 Chicago or Gary 2.50€ 
£0, a eA ere 3.78¢ ‘ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 3.35¢ + Co'd stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 Duluth ................ 2.60¢ 
’ Granite City, | BARR es ae 3.75¢ Birmingham 2.60¢ 
New York, del. ......... 3.48¢c Enameling Sheets eee a 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.44€ pittsburgh, No. 10 ..... 2.90e ¢ — 2 55¢ 
Birmingham ........... 3.30 Pittsburgh, No. 20... ... 3.50c Steel Plate BS eens °° 
or ite ont 4 “GPa sae Gary, No. 10 ........... 3.00¢ Pittsburgh ............. 2.25¢ Pacific ports, f.0.b. cars, 
pais ten tak, deck Eee ne: OS... -------- 3.60¢ New York, del. ......... NE Me ied sc 3.00¢ 
erence ™ ~~ St. Louis, No. 10 ....... 3.13¢ philadelphia, del. ...... 2.43%¢c Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.74¢ 
Galvanized No. 24 St. Louis, No. 20 eceeese 3.73¢ Boston, delivered EP ee 2.65¢c Boston, delivered Re Ct 2,85c 
PUNE yoy i5 pines a Os 3.80¢c Ti d T P| Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.50c New York, del. ......... 2.78¢ 
BE aay cabin 3.90c TIN an erne ate Cyteaso or Gary ........ 2.30c Pitts., forg. qual. ....... 2.80¢ 
Chicago, delivered ...... 3.93¢c Gary base, 10 cents higher. Cleveland, del. ... ..... 2.44%c Rail Steel 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 4.09c Tin plate, coke, (base Birmingham ntaeie 3: ee To Manufacturing Trade 
New York, delivered .... 4.13c box), Pittsburgh $5.35 Coatesville, base ..... FE... 2.30¢ 
Birmingham ........... 3.95c Waste-waste, 2.75c; Sparrows Pt., base ..... 2.35¢ Chicago or Gary ....... 2.35¢ 
me CUS, GOL. ... 2s canes: 4.03c SRM: Cutan eee 6 aes 2.50c Pacific ports, f.o.b. cars, le are 2.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. ...... 4.00c Long ternes, No. 24, un- Dorin 6 Wika ksi ees « Pt eee’, 2.35¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. dock 4.40c Te Ss as 4.10c St. Louis, delivered ... Ne PND aoa ia hiv 0.ee Kalo 2.40¢ 
90 STEEL 




















iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 2.35¢ 
BRP. Sosa ces sees 2.40c 
Philadelphia ........... 2.64c 
Pittsburgh, refined. .. .3.50-8.00c 
nutntoveing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pitteburgn ......-.-.+.- 2.55¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young... 2.60c 
Gulf ports ... , 2.65¢ 
Pacific coast ports, £.0. b. 

ae ce 2.95¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.84c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


DOEEROUTEN 4s. 6 scr cccees 2.40c 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young..... 2.45c 
RAMEE POTTS 2. ee ce rence 2.80¢c 
Wire Products 
Prices apply to. straight or 


mixed carloads; less carloads 

$5 higher; less carloads fencing 
$5 over base column. 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 


Standard wire nails..... $2.75 
Cement coated nails ..... $2.75 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ....... 3.45c 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.70¢ 
Barbed wire, galv. ..... 3.40c 
Annealed fence wire..... 3.20c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.60c 

Woven wire fencing 

(base column, c. 1.)... $74.00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base column, c. 1.)... 63.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga....... 2.90c 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant prod- 
ucts only) and Chicago up $1; 
Duluth and Worcester up $2; 
Birmingham up $3. 

Spring wire, Pitts. or 
Cleveland 3.50¢c 
Do., Chicago up $1, Wore. $2. 


Cold-Finished Carbon 
Bars and Shafting 


era 2.90c 
MEN Gos 610 a seh Gaia ss 2.95c 
reer 2.95c 
PN iF dig a0) ows Sa oie 2.95¢c 
0 Eee eer 2.95c 
Ae 3.00c 

Subject to quantity “ dedue- 
tions and extras. List dated 


Aug. 26, 1935; revised Oct. 1, 


1936. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ...... 3.00c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000. . 0.35 Ls re 0.70 
ae 0.75 a 1.35 
ae 1.55 ee 3.80 
| 2.25 ere 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo........ 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
NE a x Sire oH 0s 1.10 
meee Oo-1.10 Cr; 2... 6s 0.45 
Mee oe, MOLINE 5... os cee 0.15 
DERE os os cave vee es 1.20 
RT NENEE 5s 5.5 bss 9 ss a eee 0.85 
Oo SC rere 1.50 
Carbon ME tS is Spheres ws Ga 0.85 
9200 spring flats .......... 0.15 
9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Piling 
PUMBUTOM sss. cc ees 2.60c 
Chicago, Buffalo ........ 2.70c 


July 5, 1937 


—The 


Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot ralled, 25-1ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}§-in. 


iy: a ee 2.40¢c 
Chicago or Gary ..... 2.50c¢ 
Birmingham base ..... 2.55¢ 
to a. are 2.60c 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.69¢ 
Wew TOrm, Gel... ....... 2.73c 
Cooperage hoop, 
it i ee 2.50¢ 
Serer eee 2.60c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
eI 5 aud) aie se one 3.20c 
a ae 3.40c 
Worcester, Mass. ...... 3.40c 
Cleve. Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 3.20c 3.40c 
0.51—0.75... 4.45¢ 4.65c 
0.76—1.00... 6.30c 6.50c 
Over 1.00... 8.50c 8.70c 
Rails, Track Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill ..... $42.50 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh, 
20—100 lbs. ...... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pittsburgh, Chicago. . . .$43.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 42.00 


Angle bars, billet, Gary, 
Pittsburgh, So. Chicago 2.80c 
Do., axle steel 3.35¢ 


Spikes, R. FR: base ....... 3.15¢ 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.35c¢ 
Tie plates, base .........$46.00 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 Ibs.; 
20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller... .65-5off 
IO: 1EPMET odes 60-10 off 
Tire: DEC oa 4ca55 50 off 


Plow Bolts. 
AE SISOS! oa a es ke ses 65-5 off 
Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts at- 
tached 72% off; in packages 
with nuts separate 72%-5 off; 
in bulk 80 off on 15,000 of 


3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 

Step bolts .... sin «aie « OEE 
Elevator bolts .50-10-5 off 
Nuts 

S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 

% to ys-inch . 60-10 off 

Do., % to 11-inch... .60-5 off 

Do., over 1l-inch ...... 60 off 

Hexagon Cap Screws 

BO 6 sR in Cae ss 50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller...... 60 off 

Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller...... 75 off 
Headless set screws ...... 75 off 
Rivets, Wrought Washers 
Structural, Pittsburgh, 

eo, ear ars 3.60¢ 
Structural, Chicago ..... 3.70¢ 
ys-inch and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve. ... .65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila. to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

WES Gas Wh We es @vials $5.75 off 
Cut Nails 
Cut nalis, C.. LL. PIE. 


(10% disc. on all extras) $3.60 


Market Week— 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 


count on any extras... $3.90 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras.... $4.05 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 


Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk Galv. 
Whar os ote kv ae een 59% 49 
ia is Gee a 62% 53 
re eds 64% 55% 
Iron 
Mic cwilcincntaceea he 26 8 
pt Pere rer Te 30 14 
EMC cakirememnene es 34 16% 
BE RSS aoe Pekan 33% 16 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
+ PEO TREO eee 57 47% 
5 a are 60 50% 
a: rr. 62 52% 
FEE Fass bos he aen 61 50% 
gs Gees ee 60% 50 
Iron 
2 shh ee Sore areal 26% 10 
2H— BM... ee eee ee 27% 12% 
oe She er 29% 16 
oan REET Ce 28% 15 
CS > Pree ete 24% 10 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
L te 3, DGS WERE 2 cc wes 63% 
By OD WGN ss pe eaar ines. 56 
2% to 3, lap weld....... 59 
3% to 6, lap weld....... 61 
7 and 8, lap weld....... 60 
10-ineh, lap weld........ 59% 
12-inch, lap weld........ 58% 
Butt Weld 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
ee iT ere 25 7 
oS Tey 29 13 
eC tame Pm oe 33 5% 
SE tT eer 32% 15 
Lap Weld 
13 sven a SB% 7 
rc adnk cane ke wees 25% 9 
oo ES 26% 11% 
rt et Se te 28% 15 
O56 PURI Boa ccs wees 27% 14 
eRe cs oss w sic ees 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Weld 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Steel Iron 
1%” OD x 13 Ga..$10.45 $23.71 
1%” OD x 13 Ga.. 11.89 22.93 
2” Obs 23 Ga... . tee 19.35 
2” OD x 11 Ga.... 1549 23.36 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 14.82 21.68 
2%” OD x 11 Ga.. 17.38 26.02 
%” OD x 12 Ga.. 17.82 26.57 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.86 29.00 
3” OD x 12 Ga.... 19.73 31.36 
3%” OD x 11 Ga.. 24.89 39.81 
4” OD x 10 Ga.... 30.81 49.90 
5” OD x 9 Ga..... 4757 73.93 

6” OD x 7 Ga... ... eae 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 

Rolled Drawn 
1” OD x 13 Ga... $ 8.41 §$ 9.46 
1%” OD x 13 Ga. 9.96 i 
1%” OD x 13 Ga. 11.00 12.38 
1%” 0D x13Ga. 12.51 14.09 
2” OD x13Ga... 14.02 15.78 
2%” OD x 13 Ga. 15.63 17.60 


2%” OD x12Ga. 17.21 19.37 
2%” OD x12Ga. 18.85 21.22 
2%” OD x 12 Ga. 19.98 22.49 
3” OD x 12 Ga.. 20.97 23.60 
4%” OD x10Ga. 40.15 45.19 
3%” OD x 11 Ga. 26.47 29.79 
4” OD x 10 Ga. 32.85 36.96 
5” OD x 9Ga.... 50.38 56.71 
6” OD x 7 Ga.... 77.35 87.07 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm.. .$46.00-47.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 49.00-50.00 
4-in., Chicago ..... 57.00-58.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago. 54.00-55.00 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 50.00 

Dey Gis 53.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base.$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 


4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 

falo and Young. . .$37.00 
Philadelphia - 42.30 
Duluth . 39.00 


Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in. 


Pitts., Chicago, Buftaloe” "43.00 
Forging, Duluth . 45.00. 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Sparrows Point ........ 37.00 

Slabs 

Pitts., Chicago, Cleve- 

land, Youngstown . 37.00 
Wire Rods 

ees Cleve., No. 5 to 
.,-inch incl. : 47.00 

ee. over 2 to #]-inch 
incl. ibd mK Res eta, 52.00 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2. 


Skelp 


Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 


Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 2.10¢ 

Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur. $4.40- 4.60 
Connellsville, fdry.. 5.25- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 6.00- 6.50 
New River fdry. . 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.75- 6.00 
Wise county fur.... 4.75- 5.00 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del. 10.85-11.30 
Chi., ov., outside del. 10.25 
Chicago, del. ....... 11.00 
Milwaukee, ovens. 11.00 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.25 
Indianapolis, del. 10.50 
Cincinnati, del. 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.00 
Buffalo, del. .... 10.50 
Detroit, del. ... 11.10 
Philadelphia, del. 10.60 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal. Producers’ Plants 


Pure and 90% benzol 16.00¢e 

RU shale bin cee won 30.00¢ 

Solvent naphtha ....... 30.00e 

Industrial xylol ........ 30.00¢ 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 

St. Louis 

Phenol (200 Ib. drums) 14.75¢ 

do. (450 Ibs.) ......... 14.00e 


Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene flakes and 


balls, in bbls. to job- 
eee eee ee Oe re 7.25¢€ 
Per ton, bulk, ‘£0. b. oven or port 
Sulphate of ammonia $28.50 
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. No.2 Malle- esse- 
Pig lron Fdry j able Basic “he 

Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Louis from Birmingham.....724.12 ..... 23.82. ..... 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from Duluth ...... --+ 25.94 25.94 26.44 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. tOver 0.70 phos. 

Basing Points: Low Phos. 
No.2 Malle- _ Besse- pasing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
Fdry. able Basic mer $28.50, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $29.63. 
Bethlehem, Pa. - $25.00 25.50 $23.50 $26.00 Gray Forge Charcoal 
Birdsboro, Pa. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 valley furnace ......... $23.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $27.00 
Birmingham, Ala.t 20.38 ..... 19.38 24.50 pitis, dist. fur. ......... 23.50  do., del. Chicago ...... 30.04 
Buffalo eek mews eet 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 Palas TUR ooo 5 i eneceie 26.50 
EGE G 6 5 Sb rans se 5:4 Win op ko Oe 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Silv at 
Cleveland . 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 oe 
Detroit 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 
Duluth . 2450 24.50 CLS 25.00 7-7.50—$29.50; 7.51-8—$30.00; 8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—-$31.00; 
ee eae 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
Everett, Mass. 25.75 2625 25.25 26.75 Bessemer Ferrosilicon? 
Hamilton, O. eee re ee ere Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Neville Island, a AIC aN 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 plus $1 a ton. 
PE 6 oo Si oa humus 22.00 cates sae Sai +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf- 
lS 7 Sree Seer 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 falo is quoted with freight allowed. 
Sparrows Point, Md. . 25.00 bees = P| ee Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 
re . 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 3%, $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
Toledo, O. ‘ . 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
oe: er er 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 f : Chester, Pa. and Bal- 
Re ractories timore bases (bags) $45.00 
tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Per 1000 f.0.b. Works Domestic dead - burned si 
or higher. Fire Clay Brick grains, net ton f.o.b. 
ne bg a : uper Qualiti Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
Delivered from Basing Points: nee Mo. Keo. e en y $64.60 tinere bases than) ext 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 25.26 25.26 24.76 25.76 First Quality Domestic dead - burned 
Baltimore from Birmingham 25.58 24.46 ..... Pa. Ill.. Md. Mo., Ky... 51.30 gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 
Boston from Birmingham ty a ee, > -\ arr Alabama Georgia ‘ 51.30 welah, Wash. (bulk) 25.00 
4 a ~- ec ,. - é c c , 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 26.25 26.75 25.75 27.25 ‘ 
Boston from Buffalo ........... 26.25 26.75 25.75 27.25 |, Second Quality ao Base Brick 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.27 27.77 ae aga teen an Aa i a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm... 27.05 ............... Georgia, Alabama wr caer lee, Gee oe 
Canton, O., from Cleveland...... 25.26 25.26 25.76 25.76 Ohio Os sth rita Rani 
Chicago from Birmingham...... 24.22  ..... 24.10 First quality 43.70 Chrome brick $49.00 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 24.07 25.01 94.51 Intermediate .......... 39.90 Chem. bonded chrome 49.00 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 23.69 22.69 Second quality ........ 35.15 Magnesite brick 69.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham kt a 23.62 Malleable Bung Brick Chem. bonded magnesite 59.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 25.76 25.76 25.26 25.2 All bases .. .. $59.85 
Milwaukee from Chicago.... 25.00 25.00 24.50 25.00 Silica Brick Fluorspar 85-5 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, Pennsylvania $51.30 7 ‘ 

Toledo or Detroit 26.90 26.90 26.40 27.40 Joliet, E. Chicago 59.85 Washed gravel, duty 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 26.01 gts Birmingham, Ala. 51.30 paid, tide, net ton.... $23.50 
Newark. N. }., from Bethlehem.. 26.39 26.89 pies Ladle Brick Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 
Philadelphia from Birmingham. . 25.38 25, 26 (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.76 26. 26 25:26 . Dry press $30.00 all rail $19.00 
Pittsburgh district from Neville { Neville, base plus 63c, 76c, Wire cut : $28.00 Do., for barge $20.00 

Island Ghee Pe ras ree . land $1.13 switch’g charges Magnesite 
Saginaw, Mich., ‘from Detroit. 26.25 26.25 25.75 25.75 Imported dead - burned 
St. Louis, northern 24.50 24.50 24.00 grains, net ton f.0.b. Ferroalloys 


Dollars, 


except Ferrochrome 








— Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 
tidewater, duty pd... .$102.50 


N on f errous Do., Baltimore, base 102,50 
s Do., del. Pittsburgh 107.29 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 
Spot uniess otherwise specified. Cents per pound Fonggentroe Pa., spot 33.00 
0., New Orleans 33.00 
—Copper- Do., 26-28%, Palmer- 
E lec tro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead ; Alumi- Antimony Nickel NEE Pea 39.00 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num American Cath-_ Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures Nos. Seeks Std 99% Spot,N. Y. odes allowed, c.1. 69.50 
June 26 14.00 14.12 13.75 57.20 96.62 % 6.00 5.85 6.75 20.00 14.50 35.00 Do., less carload 77.00 
June 28 14.00 14.12! 13.75 57.00 56.25 6.00 5.85 6.75 20.00 14.50 35.00 Do., 75 per cent 126-130.00 
June 29 14.00 i4.12! 13.75 56.25 55.62% 6.00 5.85 6.75 20.00 14.50 35.00 Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
June 30 14.00 14.12 % 13.75 56.62% 56.00 6.00 5.85 6.75 20.00 14.50 35.00 Silicoman., 2% carbon 106.50 
July 1 14.00 14.12! 13.75 57.75 57.00 6.00 5.85 6.75 20.00 14.50 35.60 2% carbon 111.50: 1%, 121.50 
July 2 14.00 14. 12% 13.75 97.37 } 56.65 6.00 5.85 6.75 20.00 14.12% 35.00 Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS Light Brass mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 
é B, r . ; Cleveland ; 5-6.00 lb. del. me oo. Re 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. Nom. Deal, buying prices bee ee ae LP 
except 18 specified. Copper brass oe * Ceiionbiien thal Mees Chicago ... 5 '25-5.50 Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. 
ased on 00c ae . ; St. Louis eres 9.25-5.51 con. del. cars .80-1. 
products based on 14. eee » on. . S 2 ) con. del. ¢ 1.80-1.85 
Conn, copper New York -8.50-8.75 Lead Ferrovanadium, 35 to 
Sheets Cleveland .....8.75-9.00 New York 4.75 40% 1b., cont. 2.70-2.90 
i 75 Chicago .8.37'%-8.62'% Cleveland 4.50-4.75 Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod 
ve j ‘ass (high) . 19.75 ; aK ah i tees “ ‘ » cL, ‘ ys 
pe ee 21.87% St. Louis os .8.25-8.50 Chicago ...... 4.75-5.00 plant, frt. all., net ton 142.50 
Lead oat to jobbers 9.50 Heavy Copper and Wire Bt. CU G4 seks os 1.25-4.50 Spot, carlots 145.00 
Zine, 100-lb. base. 13.00 New York, No. 1 -10.50-10.75 Zine i ton lots 150.00 
= chied : cts away Ware ‘ _a9= Ferrophosphorous, per ton, 
Tubes Cleveland, No. 1... .10.75-11.00 New York 3.00-3.25 «1. 3-404, fockdale 
; 7 hike 995 Chicago, No. 1 ..10.25-10.50 Cleveland .8.00-3.25 - 1, 14-19% dale, 
High yellow brass 22.50 ~ - . = 6S. Louis 3 (00-350 Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 
mines snhtent 9962% St. Louis, No. 1......10.00-10.25 St. Louis .............3.00-3.5 bs ona 68 
seamless Cop] anne +9 c a ea Aluminum ag 13.0) 
Rods omposition Brass Dorings Borings, Cleveland... 9.25- 9.50 Ferrophosphorus, electro- 
High yellow brass .. 16.25 New York .8.00-8.25 Mixed cast, Cleve... 13.00-13.25 vee, per ton ¢. l., 23- 
Copper, hot rolled .18.62% Light Copper Clips, soft, Cleve. .15.00-15.50 26% £.0.b. Anniston, —* 
Anodes Jew York 7 Mixed, cast, St. L.. 13.25-13.75 418» 24% $3 unitage 80. 
\ v4 PT Ke: bbc geese kes 8.75-9.00 Serromolybdenum, stand. 
Copper, untrimmed.....19.12% Cleveland ............ 8.75-9.00 SECONDARY METALS ee ae 0.95 
Wire Chicago ..............8.25-8.50 Brass, ingot 85-5-5-5, Ilcl, 14.00 Molybdate, lb. cont..... 0.80 
Yellow brass (high) 20.00 St. Louis .8.25-8.50 Stand. No. 12 alum. 18.50-19.00 +Carloads. Quan. diff. apply 
STEEL 
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Warehouse Iron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


STEEL BARS 


Baltimore ...... 4.00c 
Bostont7 .-.---- 4.05c 
GumeIO ....+>+. 3.10c 
Chattanooga 3.96c 
Chicago (j) 3.85c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.05c 
Cleveland ...... 3.75¢ 
a ee 3.93 %c 
Houston ....... 3.10c 

. 4.30c 


Los Angeles .. 
Milwaukee 3.96c-4.11c 
New Orleans.... 4.20c 


New Yorkt (d).. 4.12c 
mite, (BR) ..---- 3.80c 
Philadelphia 4.00c 
Portland 4.50¢ 
San Francisco... 4.20c 
Seattle ........- 4.45c 
Me EOUIS ...-5+- 4.09c 


Tulsa 3.35¢c 


IRON BARS 

Portland ....... 3.50¢ 
Chattanooga 3.96c 
Baltimore* 3.25¢c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.05c 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.65c 
Philadelphia 4.00c 
eS 4.09c 
ee 3.35¢ 
REINFORCING BARS 
ee 2.60c 
Chattanooga 3.96c 
Cleveland (c). 2.55¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.75¢ 
Houston 3.25¢ 
Los Angeles, c.l. 2.975c 
New Orleans*... 3.24c 


Pitts., plain (h). 2.55c 
Pitts., twisted 

squares (h)... 3.95¢c 
San Francisco. .2.97%c 
Seattle . 2.975c 


| 3.99c 
EEL yo 6.5 6.633, 3.25c 
Young .2.30c-2.60c 
SHAPES 
Baltimore ...... 3.90c 
PeeronttT ......- 3.92c 
SS eee 3.35¢c 
Chattanooga 4.01c 
Chicago ........ 3.75¢c 
Cincinnati ..... 3.95¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.86c 
Oo ee 3.95c 
PEOURCOTA . 2.2.00 3.10¢ 
Los Angeles 4.30c 
Milwaukee 3.86c 
New Orleans.... 4.10c 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.97c 
Philadelphia 3.90c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.70c 
Portiand (i).... 4.25¢c 
San Francisco... 4.05c 
meattie (i) ..... 4.25c 
St. Louis 3.99c 
St. Paul 4.00c 
ee 3.60¢c 
PLATES 
Baltimore ...... 3.90c 
mostonty ....... 3.93c 
iS re 3.47¢ 
Chattanooga 4.01c 
Chieago ........ 3.75¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.95c 
Cleveland, %-in 

and over ..... 3.86c 
| ae 3.95¢ 
Detroit, j;-in.... 4.15¢ 
Houston 3.10c 
Los Angeles .... 4.30c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.86¢c 
New Orleans.... 4.10c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.00c 
Philadelphia 3.90c 


July 5, 1937 


Phila. floor ..... 4.95c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.70c 
Portland 4.25c¢ 
San Francisco... 4.05c 
BOBUIO <=. 655s 4.25c 
a Po: 3.99c 
St. Paw? ...:.. 4.00c 
MOUMEN cate 0,4 8805.4 3.60¢ 


NO. 10 BLUE 


Baltimore ...... 3.95¢ 
Boston (g) 4.00c 
es 3.72c 
Chattanooga 3.91c 
Je Oe 3.85c 
Cincinnati, ..... 4.00c 
Cievelamad ...... 3.91c 
Det. 8-10 ga....3.93%¢c 
FIOUSTON. 24.0440. 3.45¢ 
Los Angeles.... 4.50c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.96c 
New Orleans.... 4.35c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.07¢c 
POTUIARG *. és5.05% 4.25c 
Philadelphia 4.00c 


Pittsburgh (h).. 3.75c 
San Francisco... 4.30c 


ee 4.50c 
ths oo 4.39c 
St POG ies. 4.10c 
(i) Sree 3.80¢c 
NO. 24 BLACK 

Baltimore* 7 4.50c 
Boston (g) 4.75¢ 
Lok eae 3.35¢ 
Chattanooga* 4.06c 
Chicago ....4.45¢e-5.10c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.75¢ 
Cleveland ...... 4.66c 
Detroit .... 4.68%c 
Los Angeles .... 5.05c 


Milwaukee 4.56c-5.21c 


New Yorkt (d).. 4.82c 
Philadelphia . 4.65c 
Pitte;** (hd .... Sage 
POTUANG. ..5605 5.15¢c 
ln re 5.35¢ 
San Francisco... 5.15¢ 
Ss EOD os ee 4.84c 
Si Pee sian sks 4.75c 
TOR. . 6 ewan na 4.85c 
NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS 
Baltimore*7 4.70¢ 
po Ce 4.10c 
Boston (g) .... 5.30c 
Chattanooga* 4.76c 


Chicago (h) 5.10c-5.75¢ 


CINCIDMATL ....' 5.40c 
Clevelane *. ow u5s 5.31c 
Cb | ee 5.40c 
Houston 4.50c 
Los Angeles 5.75¢C 
Milwaukee 5.21c-5.86c 
New Orleans*... 5.75¢c 
New Yorkt (d).. 5.47¢ 
Philadelphia 5.30¢ 
Pitts.** (h) 5.40c 
PO IGIN aas o ees 5.90c¢ 
San Francisco... 5.85¢ 
| 5.90c 
Gy EINES 5 oe caeie 5.49c 
+) Sc | re 5.40c 
3 oer cisrert ssp 5.20c 
BANDS 
Baltimore ...... 4.20c 
Bostonj7 4.25¢c 
TOUREID. 248s ce 3.52¢ 
Chattanooga 4.16c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.25¢c 
CleVelIanG ....6.5% 4.16c 
SCRE scp wins 4.10c 
Detroit, ,-in. 

and lighter. ..4.185c 
Houston 3.35¢ 
Los Angeles .... 4.80c 
Milwaukee ..... 4.21c 
New Orleans.... 4.75¢ 
New York? (d).. 4.32c 


Philadelphia . 4.10¢c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 4.00c 
Portland <a a «Oe 
San Francisco... 4.80c 
i 4.95c 
St, DOU ....6.4% 4.34c 
Se ee 4.35c 
REMMI a's o-3)5.¥:6/a 4. 3.55¢ 
HOOPS 
Baltimore . 4.45¢ 
Boston?7 . 5.25¢e 
co re 3.52¢ 
CRI@GGO ........54 4.10c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.25¢ 
Detroit, No. 14 

and lighter...4.185c 
Los Angeles .... 6.55c 
Milwaukee ..... 4.21c 
New Yorkf (d).. 4.32c 
Philadelphia . 4.35¢ 
Pittsburgh (h).. 4.50c 
Portland .. 6B0r 
San Francisco.. 6.50c 
CORENO so bakes a 6.30c 
age) 4.34¢ 
4 | 4.35c 
COLD FIN. STEEL 
Baltimore (c)... 4.50c 
oo), 4.65c 
Buffalo (h) .... 3.70¢c 
Chattanooga* .. 4.86c 
Chicago (h) - 4.30¢c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.50¢ 
Cleveland (h)... 4.30c 
Lb. 2 >) ee 4.30c 
Los Ang. (f) (d) 6.85c 
Milwaukee ..... 4.41¢c 
New Orleans.... 5.10c 


New Yorkt (d).. 4.57e 
Philadelphia . 4.53¢ 
Pittsburgh . 4.15¢ 


Portland (f) (d) 7.10c 
San Fran. (f) (d) 6.80c 


Seattle (f) (d) 7.10¢ 
a 4.54c 
| a) re 4.77c 
Tulsa 4.80c 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston 3.845c 
i re 3.39¢ 
Coo 2 3.87c 
Cincinnati . 3.82¢c 


Cleveland (b)... 3.60c 
a ee 3.43¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.92c 
St. Louis . 454c 
TOOL STEELS 
(Applying on or east of 
Mississippi river; west 
of Mississippi 1c up.) 


Base 
High speed ...... 69c 
High carbon, Cr... 45c 
Oil hardening .... 26c 
Special tool ..... 24c 
Extra tool ...... 20c 


Regular tool .... 16c 
Water hardening 12%c 
Uniform extras apply. 
BOLTS AND NUTS 
(100 pounds or over) 
Discount 
Chicago (a)...55 to60 


Cleveland ..... 60-5-5 
2 re 70-10 
Milwaukee ....60 to 65 


New Orleans.. 65 
Pittsburgh .... 65-5 
(a) Under 100 Ibs., 


50 off. 
(b) Plus straighten- 
ing, cutting and quan- 


tity differentials; (c) 
Plus mill, size and 
quantity extras; (d) 


Quantity base; (e) New 
mill classif. (f) Rounds 
only; (g) 50 bundles or 
over; (h) Outside deliv- 
ery, 10c less; (1) Under 
3 in.; (j) Shapes other 
than rounds, flats, fillet 
angles, 0.15¢ higher. 


On _ plates, shapes, 
bars, hot strip and blue 
annealed quantity ex- 
tras and discounts as 
follows: Under 100 Ibs., 
add $1.50; 100 to 399 
Ibs., add 50c; 400 to 
3999 lbs., base; 4000 to 
9999 lIbs., deduct 10c; 
over 10,000 Ibs., deduct 
15c. At Cleveland, under 


400 lbs., add 50c, with 
$1 minimum invoice. 
tDomestic steel; 


*Plus quantity extras; 
**One to 9 bundles; 
*+ 50 or more bundles; 
*New extras apply; 
**Base 10,000 lIbs., ex- 
tras on less. 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, July 1 


Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) 


PIG IRON 


Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon $29 
19 


Basic bessemer.... 


Hematite, Phos. .03-.05.. 2 


SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 


EMMND as sce sisiainathes ft'e.s $3 


” 


Wire rods, No. 5 gage.... 5 


FINISHED STEE 
Standard rails....... 
Merchant bars....... 
Structural shapes..... 


L 


Plates, (4 in. or 5 mm... 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or 


Te ee ee 


Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr. 
Bands and strips........ 


Plain wire, base...... 


Wire nails, base...... 


Tin plate, box 108 Ibs.... 
British ferromanganese $102.50 delivered 


gross tons 


British 


Continental 


Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons 


**Quoted in gold 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5..... 
Basic bessemer pig iron. 


0 rae een 


Standard rails. ......0e 
Merchant bars.......... 
Structural shapes....... 





Plates, t4-in. or 5 mn 





. K. ports Quoted in dollars pounds sterling 
sd at current value Esd 
64 6 00 $32.60 410 
39 3 18 6* 30.99 3170 
61 47€ 
90 717 ¢€ $35.27 Fe 
48 10 16 € 56.42 7 OC 
02 10 26 S48 3¢ 6 00 
cll OO 1.8 5; lO 
35c 10 12 € 1.77 4 17 ¢ 
55c 11 11 2.24c 6 2 
3le 15 OO 3,09 8 10 OF 
l4c 18 15 0 4. 37¢ 1200 
O4c 13 15 0 a.a7 6100 
Oc 14 100 2.73 7100 
6c 17 OO 2.91 8 OO 
O09ce¢ 14 OO 3.09% 8 100 
05 1 4¢€ 
Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
French Belgiar Re 
£Esd Francs F ranc Mark 
94 1 O(a) $16.32 42 7 825 $25.26 63 
70 00 ) S¢ 14.7 435 77 Q7 é 
ij oe ee 6. 06 158 y 185 7.62 | 
Ga ae ts 2 935 g 7) ( 
24c 10 2 17 7 Oc 1,200 2-38. 132 
s3c 11 9 1.34 BR 4¢ 75 1.98 Li 
44ce 11 0 1.49¢ 8 4¢ 975 1 107 
$9c 11 14 1.92¢ 1,1 7 1,245 2.29 127 
$8c¢ 15 15 Z 1 4 ] 1,461 2 144 
3] 19 l ) 7 5 1 < / 7{ 
7c 14 ] 3 R 1.65 1] 17 
70c 12 1.7 1,55 2.29¢ 1 
Cor aaa . ‘ ] aie 
Cc or ear C f e e 
‘Cl » 
93 
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—The Market Week— 





lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; ¢ indicates brokers prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 


MELTING STEEL 
15.00-16.00 


HEAVY 
Birmingham? 


Bos. dock No. 1, exp. 16.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 1... 14.75 
Buffalo, No.1 ..... 18.00-19.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ..... 16.00-17.00 
Chicago, No. 1...... 15.75-16.25 
Cleveland, No. 1.... 17.00-17.50 
Cleveland, No. 2.. 15.50-16.00 


15.00-15.50 
17.00-18.00 
15.50-16.00 
13.00-13.50 


Detroit, No. 1 
Eastern Pa., 
Eastern Pa., 
Federal, Ill. 
Granite City, R. R... 15.00-15.50 
Granite City, No. 2.. 13.00-13.50 
New York, No. 1... .+13.00-13.50 
N.Y. dock, No. 1 exp. 15.00-15.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 19.50-20.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (dir.).. 18.00-18.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis, R. R... 15.00-15.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 .. 13.00-13.50 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 11.00-12.00 
Toronto, No. 2 10.00-11.00 
Vaueva, Oo. -1..... 18.00-18.50 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 


Buffalo, dealers .... 16.00-17.00 
Chicago, factory.... 15.25-15.75 
Chicago, dealer . 14.50-15.00 
Cleveland 16.00-16.50 
Detroit view ois, a O-26 0 
E. Pa., new mat.... 17.50-18.00 
- 26. O18. mat.... 14.50 
yo. re 18.00-18.50 
St. Louis ; . 11.00-11.50 
Valleys Pe ae 17.00-17.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
eee eee 13.00-13.50 
Cincinnati, del. . 13.00-13.50 
aera 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis .. : ...  9.50-10.00 
Toronto, dealers ... 8.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
ee ens 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati . 11.00-11.50 
DG sacs ca santed 10.50-11.00 
St. Louis 9.00- 9.50 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham . 17.00-18.00 
Buffalo ..... 23.50-24.00 
Chicago (3 ft.) 19.50-20.00 
Chicago (2 ft.) 20.00-20.50 
Cincinnati, del. .... 20.00-20.50 
Detroit .... La . 18.50-19.00 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 24,00-24.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 18.50-19.00 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Boston district . $14.00-14.25 


ENS oo 0 osu’ wie 19.50-20.00 
Eee 15.50-16.00 
CROVRIONG 2... 6.6250 21.00-21.50 
Pittsburgh . 20.50-21.00 
RS MES a ives'e ies 16.50-17.00 


STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham 
Boston district 


10.00-10.50 
79.00- 9.50 


ee eee 14.50-15.00 
Chicago sveeess 10000-1100 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 10.00-10.50 
Detroit, net ....... 11.25-11.75 
Eastern Pa. 14.50 


$10.00-10.50 
11.25-11.75 
9.50-10.00 


New York, fdry. 
ee ER enc s so 0-0 6. 
Toronto, deal’rs, net 


SPRINGS 
Buffalo 

Chicago, leaf 
Chicago, coil 


22.00-22.50 
19.50-20.00 
20.50-21.00 


Eastern Pa. ....... 24.00-24.50 
xi: 24.50-25.00 
RTE Siew tieson 19.00-19.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
REMMI, 5.0 w Sea's 5, 18.00-18.50 
Mase cis oss 17.00-17.50 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
ED 5 casas cu wo 18.50-19.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and 

bloom crops .... 22.00-23.00 
Cleveland, billet, 

bloom crops ..... 24.00-24.50 


Eastern Pa., crops.. 22.50-23.00 
Pittsburgh, billet, 

bloom crops ..... 
Pittsburgh, sheet 


DAP CROPS. 56.55. 


25.00-25.50 
24.50-25.00 


FROGS, SWITCHES 
Chicago 
St. Louis, cut 


SHOVELING STEEL 

Chicago 15.75-16.25 
a S| 13.00-13.50 
Granite City, Ill..... 13.00-13.50 
Toronto, dealers.... 9.00- 9.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


15.50-16.00 
17.00-17.50 


Birmingham ...... 13.00-14.50 
Boston district .. .+10.00-10.25 
Buffalo, No. 1 ..... 16.00-17.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ..... 18.00-19.00 
Chicago, No. 1 net. 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, No. 2.... 15.50-16.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2... 14.25-14.75 
meee A, sw ca te 18.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 .... 13.00-13.50 
St. Louis, No. 2..... 14.75-15.25 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr... 15.00 


SPECIFICATION PIPF 
Eastern Pa. 16.50-17.00 


Pe, BIO ica bic vse s 412.50-13.00 
BUSHELING 

mune, NO; 2 ..... 16.00-17.00 
Chicago, No. 1 -. 14.00-14.50 
Cincin., No. 1, deal. . 14.50-15.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2... 8.50- 9.00 
Cleveland, No. 2... 12.00-12.50 
Detroit, No. 1 new.. 14.50-15.00 


Valleys, new, No. 1 16.50-17.00 
Toronto, dealers... . 9.00 


MACHINE TURNINGS 
Birmingham 7.00- 8.00 


SINE! 52 ine eda bie 11.25-11.75 
NN wk 5 55 a0-'s 8 8.50- 9.00 


9.00- 9.50 


Cincinnati, dealers. . 
oa 4s) bathe 


Cleveland 


lf | i ea 10.00-10.50 
Eastern Pa. 12.50-13.00 
POE ROEM, 6 ocd cass +8.50- 9.00 
Pitteourgn.......<. 13.50-14.00 
ee eee ee 7.50- 8.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 8.00- 8.50 
EES eae 13.00-13.50 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


12.75-13.25 
8.50- 9.00 
12.00-12.50 
10.50-11.00 

12.00 
78.00- 8.50 
14.50-15.00 
8.00- 8.50 


Buffalo 7 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 
Cleveland 

Detroit 

Te Ok 
POO ROT 6 cscs cee 
Pittsburgh re 
Toronto, dealers... . 


CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham 8.25- 8.75 
Boston dist. chem. 79.50-10.00 
Boston dist. for mills +9.00 


Buffalo 12.75-13.25 
Chicago tee nk se A= BO 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 8.50- 9.00 
Cleveland 12.00-12.50 
Detroit ; . 10.50-11.00 
E. Pa., chemical . 14.50-15.00 
New York . *8.00- 8.50 
Se Ore 7.00- 7.50 
Toronto, dealers.... 9.00 


PIPE AND FLUES 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, net 13.00-13.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Ss a re 14.00-14.50 
Cacao, met ....-, 12.00-12.50 
Cincinnati ........ 10.50-11.00 
Eastern Pa. 14.50 


*9.50-10.00 
11.50-12.00 


New York ... wp 
St. Louis .. 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district 
Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Detroit ; 
Pittsburgh 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 
Eastern Pa. 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 


110.75 
16.00-17.00 
15.50-16.00 
13.50-14.00 
16.00-16.50 


+6.50- 7.00 
19.50-20.00 
15.50-16.00 


a ee ee 18.00-18.50 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district ..... 411.00-11.50 
EUMENEO  gcesiwdees 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, elec. fur... 15.50-16.00 
Eastern Pa. . 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis ... 12.00-12.50 
<3 | ee eae 9.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham .... 19.00-20.00 


. 22.00-22.50 


Buffalo re 
Boston district *20.00 
Chicago, net 21.50-22.00 


25.00-26.00 


21.50-22.00 


Eastern Pa. 
SC. Louis .... 


SHAFTING 

Boston district . .+18.00-18.50 
New York .+19.00-19.50 
Eastern Pa. 23.50-24.00 
ae 14.00-14.50 


CAR WHEELS 

Birmingham 18.00-19,00 
Hoston dist., iron. ..¢15.00-15.25 
Buffalo, iron....... 18.50-19.50 
Buffalo, steel 22.50-23.00 
Chicago, iron .. 18.00-18.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 18.50-19.00 


18.00-18.50 
19.00-19.50 
22.50-23.00 
19,25-19.75 
24.50-25.00 
18.00-18.50 
19.00-19.50 


Cincinnati, iron.... 
Eastern Pa., iron .. 
Eastern Pa., steel 
Pittsburgh, iron 
Pittsburgh, steel 

St. Louis, iron 

St. Louis, steel 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham 15.50-16.00 


Boston, No? 1 mach. 714.50 
N. Eng. del. No. 2 16.50 
N. Eng. del. textile. 18.50 
Buffalo, cupola .... 17.50-18.00 
Buffalo, mach, ..... 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, agri. net.. 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, auto 14.00-14.50 


14.50-15.00 
14.00-14.50 
15.00-15.50 
19.00-19.50 
19.00-19.50 


Chicago, mach. net. 
Chicago, railr’d net. 
Cincin., mach. cup... 
Cleveland, mach. 

Eastern Pa., cupola. 


E. Pa., mixed yard.. 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola 18.50-19.00 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Seattle 12.00-13.00 


St. Louis, No. 1.... 14.50-15.00 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 14.00-14.50 
Toronto, No. 1, 


mach., net 16.00-17.00 


HEAVY CAST 

Boston dist. break. .71 
N. Eng. del. : 1 
Buffalo, break. 1 


3.00-13.25 
5.00-15.25 
5.00-15.50 


Cleveland, break. 13.50-14.00 
Detroit, break. 13.50-14.00 
Detroit, auto net 14.50-15.00 


L8.00-18.50 
.+14.00-14.50 
14.50-15.00 


Eastern Pa. 
New York, break. 
Pittsburgh 


MALLEABLE 
Birmingham, R. R. 
New England, del. 
Buffalo Ste a 
Chicago, R. R. .. 
Cincin., agri. del. ... 
Cleveland, rail ..... 
Detroit, auto, net 
Eastern Pa., R. R... 
Pittsburgh, rail .. 
St. Louis, R. R. . 


12.50-13.50 
20.00 

. 20.00-21.00 
18.50-19.00 
15.00-15.50 
20.50-21.00 
14.50-15.00 
19.00-20.00 
20.50-21.00 
18.060-18.50 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 


Birmingham . 18.00-19.00 
. $17.50-18.00 


Boston 
A eer 19.50-20.00 
Chicago 18.50-19.00 


__ 21.00-21.50 
_ .+17.00-17.50 
18.00-18.50 


Eastern Pa., R. R. 
New York 
St. Louis .... 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago (cut) 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 17.50-18.00 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


SN soo x acete ee oe 22.00-22.50 
Chicago ; 19.50-20.00 
Eastern Pa. ....... 24.00-24.50 


22.00-22.50 
21.00-21.50 


Pittsburgh (heavy). 
Pittsburgh (light) 





lron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 

Old range bessemer..... $5.25 


Mesabi nonbess. ........ 4.95 
High phosphorus 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer ........ 5.10 
Old range nonbess. ...... 5.10 


94 


Boston district t7.25- 7.75 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 

Foundry and basic 
56.63% con. ..... 9.00-10.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
ND. cet ashksse nominal 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports 
Foreign manganifer- 
ous ore, 45.55% 


iron, 6-10% man. *17.00 
No. Afr. low phos.. 17.50 
Swedish low phos. nominal 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% *16.00 
Tungsten, spot sh. 


ton, unit, duty pd. nom. $25.00 


N. F., Saya Cee tes. 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton, ¢.i.f.. .$25.50-26.50 


*Nominal asking price for spot. 


Manganese Ore 
(Nominal) 


Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 50-52% 46.00-47.00 
So. African, 50-52% ...Nominal 
Indian, 50-52%........Nominal 
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18.50 
19.50 
23.00 
19.75 
25.00 
18.50 
19.50 


16.00 
14.50 
16.50 
18.50 
'8.00 
19.00 
13.50 
14.50 
15.00 
14.50 
15.50 
19.50 
19.50 
L7.50 
9.00 
4.00 
13.00 
(5.00 
4.50 
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LOGEMANN 





Metal Baling Presses 














Steel mills, automobile manufacturers, 
stamping plants and scrap yards bale 
their sheet scrap in LOGEMANN scrap 
metal presses. Baled scrap pays sub- 
stantial dividends ....saves space.... 
can be more economically handled and 
loaded . . . . is practically free from 
corrosion and saves much heat in re- 
melting .... can be held for favorable 
price periods. 








LOGEMANN scrap metal presses are 
built in many sizes and several types, 
to meet specific conditions. The illus- 
tration shows two LOGEMANN in- 
stallations in a prominent automobile 
plant ....in the background a two-ram 


unit for ordinary scrap... . a triple- 
compression press with special large 
box in foreground for bulky scrap, 
drums and large forms. 


The LOGEMANN line includes baling presses for all materials... . 


high pressure pumps. . 


. . hydraulic straighteners . . 


. . hydraulic 


presses and fittings. Write for descriptive bulletins. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


3126 W. Burleigh St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh—June ended with buy- 
ing of sheets fluctuating from week 
to week in close proportion to the 
amount of buying by the automo- 
tive industry. Backlogs, however, 
are substantially the same as one 
month ago, and from all indications, 
mid-summer activity of producers 
will be considerably better than in 
recent years. Requirements of mis- 


MaAslerA OF THEIR DESTINIES 


% Horsburgh and Scott Worms and Gears are correctly de- 


signed, engineered and built with a precision in manufacture 


—The Market Week— 


cellaneous consumers are steady. Re- 
sumption of production in the strike 
areas has boosted operations of 
common black mills on the national 
scale to 73 per cent, while jobbing 
mills are at 54 per cent, full finished 
at 69, and galvanized at 70 per cent. 
Prices are steady. 

Cleveland—Sheet mill operations 
remain at close to capacity on both 
hot and cold-rolled material, despite 
pressure for deliveries has eased 
considerably over the last 30 days. 
Backlogs on hot-rolled material is 
approximately 10 weeks and cold- 





that make them absolute masters of their destinies from the 


first turn and throughout their Long Life. They are easy to 
install, they work right from the beginning and give the 


finest service possible. H & S Worms and Gears are more 


economical too, because they’re made right and last longer. 


Send name on Company Letterhead for 448-page Catalog 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 
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rolled about 5, although some mills 
are still further extended. Opera- 
tions among most consumers are 
affected seasonally. This is particu- 
larly apparent in requirements from 
automotive sources. Prices remain 
firm. 

Boston—Although there has been 
moderate covering for third quarter 
sheet requirements, new buying has 
been below shipments, which are 
showing some improvement for a 
few finishes. Consumers have been 
pressing for material on order, not- 
ably jobbers, but diversion of busi- 
ness has been slight. Warehouse 
stocks are somewhat better bal- 
anced. There also has been a mild 
decline in consumption. Prices are 
steady and unchanged. 

New York—A perceptible decline 
is noted in sheet business, which 
has shown more stubborn resistance 
to seasonal influences than most 
other major products. Most sheet 
producers quoted the New York Cen- 
tral on its recent Clayton act open- 
ing without stipulating that third 
quarter prices would apply only to 
shipments made during that period. 
Prices generally were at the pub- 
lished market, it is said. Sheet- 
makers, while having heavy back- 
logs, are offering slightly better de- 
liveries, with one mill, for instance, 
offering cold-reduced sheets in two 
weeks; and another offering a fair 
variety of hot-rolled specifications in 
four weeks. 

Philadelphia—The Reading Co. has 
distributed material for the super- 
structures of 600 box cars for the 
most part 13-gage sheets and smaller 
tonnages of bars plates and shapes. 
These cars are 40.6 feet long. The 
underframes were placed recently 
with the Bethlehem Steel Co. New 
business in sheets generally shows a 
further tapering, largely as a re- 
flection of seasonal influences. Or- 
der backlogs, however, are fairly 
heavy with deliveries on cold-rolled 
averaging six to eight weeks and 
on hot-rolled eight to ten. 

Cincinnati—All sheet rolling facil- 
ities in this district have been utilized 
throughout the second quarter. pro- 
duction unaffected by labor difficul- 
ties. The new quarter opens with 
heavy backlogs but books are not 
filled and a modest seasonal letdown 
may be incurred. 

St. Louis—Seasonal influences and 
effects of steel strikes were reflected 
in a slight slowing down in sheet 
purchasing during the past week or 
ten days. Pressure for shipments, 
however, continues strong. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 91 


A light volume of business is 
noted in nuts, bolts and rivets, some 
of which is seasonal. New structural 
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business for the summer does not 
appear to measure up to expecta- 
tions and automobile builders seem- 
ingly are as yet not much interest- 
ed in material for new models. For 
third quarter delivery nuts have ad- 
vanced 5 per cent and small rivets 
10 per cent. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 91 


Pittsburgh—Most strip mill back- 
logs are well depleted. Automotive 
buying has been at a standstill, and 
although the requirements of other 
consumers are fairly steady, volume 
is insufficient to check the downward 
trend. However, there are no indi- 
cations of unexpected fundamental 
weaknesses. Current seasonal con- 
dition was expected by producers 
and improvement will be in order 
soon. On the national scale, hot and 
cold strip mills are operating at 
around 63 per cent. Prices are 
steady. 

Cleveland—Shipments of both hot 
and cold-rolled strip declined some- 
what during June as some con- 
sumers were forced to cancel a por- 
tion of their previous orders or sus- 
pend shipments, due to labor trouble 
in their plants. To-date seasonal in- 
fluences have also left their mark, 
particularly on automotive and 
household utilities manufacturers, 
although in the latter instance op- 
erations held up better than ex- 
pected. Most mills can make de- 
liveries within five weeks, but if a 
particularly attractive tonnage is of- 
fered, three weeks is obtainable in 
some instances. 

Boston—Due to the holiday, incom- 
ing narrow cold strip volume has 
been slightly lower. With fair back- 
logs, several rollers will close down 
only until Tuesday, this week. De- 
mand is still well diversified, al- 
though automotive requirements are 
smaller. Most current orders are for 
early delivery. Covering for late 
third quarter delivery has _ been 
light. Users of hot strip have sub- 
stantial stocks in most instances. 

New York—Most incoming cold 
Strip orders are for early delivery, 
new volume being steady. Buying 
by most consumers appears to be at 
about the rate of consumption with 
somewhat less dependence on ma- 
terial in stock as mills are in a much 
better position for prompt shipment. 
Most sellers believe this trend will 
continue for the first half of the 
quarter with a substantial upturn 
in forward buying when last quarter 
prices will be a factor. 
Philadelphia—New orders for strip 
are light but close to levels of past 
two or three weeks. Consumption 
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has eased further and many plants 
still are working down stocks bought 
earlier. Most sellers are able to offer 
comparatively early delivery, gen- 
erally within two to three weeks. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 91 


Reports are current at Buffalo that 
some Canadian users of semifinished 
steel are looking overseas for mate- 
rial for third quarter. It is under- 
stood they were unable to obtain 


guarantees of delivery from Ameri- 
can mills from which they have been 
buying and have turned to British 
and European sources. A _ large 
American trade in this material, not 
produced in Canada, has existed for 
the past year or two and loss of this 
business may be more serious than 
local representatives of the selling 
mills will admit. 

Demand is well maintained for 
semifinished. Production, however, 
has been fluctuating in this district 
due to repairs, vacations, seasonal 
influences and one or two unexpect- 





ls The Important Question! 


mills, where it saves money by outlasting liquid oil 3 
to 5 times and saving on repair and maintenance cost 
by lubricating dependably—so minimizing frictional wear. 


Send for testing sample today-prepaid-NO CHARGE! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 
Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WAREHOUSES: 


Detroit, Mich. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


U.S. PAT OFFICER GN 


MODERN STEEL MILL LUBRICANT 


Better [Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month | at [Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month | Cost per Month 








| What Lubricants Can Save— 
Not What They Cost 


You can't buy lubricants on a basis of low first cost alone 
and expect to secure efficient, economical lubrication. 
Pennies saved on first cost are a delusion. 
slowed up production, additional time spent in oiling 
and high maintenance and repair cost outweigh these 
penny savings by dollar losses. 
NON-FLUID OIL is proving its economy in large steel 

Chicago, Ill. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Providence, R. I. 

TRADE MARK 


Losses in 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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ed interruptions. Shipments against 
large export orders booked last 
month are expected to begin soon. 
Wire rods, skelp, and sheet bars are 
in particularly good demand. Prices 
are steady. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh—oOne tin plate producer 
reports a drop in recent releases, but 
this was evidently due to heavy ship- 
ments certain consumers had been 
receiving under their contracts. Mills 
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last week continued operating as 
high as 18 turns, except in the case 
of one, which has been remaining at 
15. From all indications, producers 
will continue to be under great pres- 
sure for speedy shipments. Deliver- 
ies for packers’ cans are heavy. 
New York—Tin plate specifications 
remain heavy, although restricted 
somewhat by continued labor diffi- 
culties at plants of some small can- 
makers in this district. Foreign in- 
quiry also is well sustained, al- 
though most producers have their 
tonnage for export shipment well 
allocated for several weeks. The ex- 
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WELLMAN PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Steel Mill Equip 


. . Open 


ment . . . Charging Machines, Cars and Boxes . 
tions are world Hearth Furnaces . . . Manipulators . . . Coal and Ore 
. Handling Machinery . . . Clam Shell Buckets . . . Car 
wide. Dumpers, all types . . . Blast Furnace Skip Hoists . . . Gas 
Producers, Valves and Flue Systems . . . Wellman-Galusha 
What are your Clean Gas Generators . . .Gas Reversing Valves. . . Mining 


Machinery . . . Safety Stops for Traveling Structures . 
Welded Steel Construction. 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING Go. 
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CONSTRUCTORS 


MANUFACTURERS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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port price continues about on a par- 
ity with the Pittsburgh domestic 
equivalent on new business. Con- 
tinental Can Co. announces that it 
will start production on crown caps 
and seals for containers. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 90 


New York Following a period 
when plate deliveries showed little 
or no improvement, schedules of 
eastern producers are again easing 
off. Specifications here over the 
past week were particularly light, re- 
flecting not only seasonal conditions, 
but continuation of strikes at the 
metropolitan ship yards, where more 
than 15,000 employes are out. Not 
only are these labor disturbances 
holding up work already on schedule, 
but are diverting some fairly good 
sized ship repair jobs to other dis- 
tricts, so that, while plate producers 
have not as yet many, if any actual 
cancellations, they are definitely los- 
ing tonnage for work which nor- 
mally would come here but which is 
now going elsewhere. Richfield Oil 
Corp., controlled jointed by the Con- 
solidated Oil Corp. and the Cities 
Service Co., will require a substan- 
tial tonnage for a $5,000,000 refinery 
at Watson, Calif. Awards are ex- 
pected to be announced shortly on 
the construction, which will require 
about a year to complete. Certain 
oil companies, which recently held 
up construction programs, are again 
showing interest, a development due 
apparently to the less menacing la- 
bor situation, now that strikes at sev- 
eral of the leading independent steel 
plants have been checked. 

Pittsburgh Although plate de- 
mand is lighter at the start of the 
third quarter, backlogs are by no 
means entirely depleted. Tank fab- 
ricators, especially, are active here, 
as the result of recent sizable 
awards. Reports that leading mak- 
ers of plates would grant a discount 
on quantities of 150 tons and over, 
effective July 1, are without foun- 
dation, according to sellers here. 

Cleveland—Little headway has 
been made against backlogs despite 
the fact that mills, not affected by 
strikes, have been operating at prac- 
tical capacity. Deliveries in most 
instances now range between from 
12 to 14 weeks, whereas formerly 
16 weeks was general. Most awards 
are confined to small lots from 
specialty manufacturers although 
some tonnage for minor structural 
projects has been reported. 

Chicago—Plates placed in the past 
week totaled somewhat above the 
average in volume. Railroads have 
bought some plates but the new ton- 
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nage is largely for structural proj- 
ects. Plates are not gaining much 
on deliveries, which continue 12 to 
14 weeks. 

Boston—Plate tonnage for speci- 
fied structural projects is meager, 
new buying being mostly for miscel- 
laneous needs. Specifications by 
shipyards are steady. Boiler shop 
operations are spotty. Tank inquiry 
is small. Railroads and most vol- 
ume consumers have covered for the 
quarter, but are releasing little ton- 
nage. Deliveries of universal plates 
have improved slightly, but special 
and semi-fabricated material, heads, 
dished and flanged work shipments 
are about the same. 

Philadelphia Welding Engineers 
Inc. is low bidder on five barges for 
the Warner Co., Philadelphia, in- 
volving 700 tons of plates and a 
small tonnage of shapes. The Phila- 
delphia navy yard is expected to in- 
quire for a large tonnage for the 
battleship awarded to this yard re- 
cently. Producers report miscellane- 
ous tonnage is off further. It is es- 
timated that new business is coming 
in at the rate of about 70 per cent of 
production. Mills report deliveries 
ranging all the way from four to five 
up to ten to 12 weeks on plain ma- 
terial. 

San Francisco—The only ovlate 
award of size went to an unnamed 
interest and called for 105 tons for 
shore pipe for the treasury depart- 
ment at Portland, Oreg. Pending 
inquiries are for lots of less than 
100 tons. To date this year 27,957 
tons have been booked, compared 
with 93,553 tons for the same period 
a year ago. 

Seattle—New reguiations of the 
bureau of navigation and steamboat 
inspection service barring the use 
of wooden scows for transportation 
of oil have stimulated interest in 
steel construction and several car- 
riers of this type have been built or 
are planned, materials furnished by 
the Columbia Steel Co. Local archi- 
tects are designing a fleet of nine 
steel oil carriers for Columbia river 
service. These units average 150 
tons of steel, 60 per cent plates and 
40 per cent shapes. Tidewater 
Transportation Co., Spokane, is 
building two 160,000-gallon gas and 
oil storage tanks at Attalia, Wash. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


275 tons (also 175 tons shapes) three 
oil scows for various interests, to Co- 
lumbia Steel Co., Portland and Seattle. 

170 tons, 1,500,000-gallon all welded 
Standpipe, Green Hill project, Cincin- 
nati, to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 
Chicago, $29,240; bids June 28. 

130 tons, steel pipe and gas_ holder, 
sewage plant, Lansing, Mich., to Tay- 
lor Forge & Pipe Works, Chicago. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


850 tons (also 500 tons shapes) nine oil 
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scows for Tidewatel! Transportation 
Co., Spokane, Wash.; H. C. Hanson 


Seattle, architect. . | Bars 


700 tons, five barges for Warner Co., 


Philadelphia. Welding Engineers Inc Bar Prices, Page 90 
Philadelphia, low bidder. 

130 tons, plates and shapes, mostly Pittsburgh New tonnage last 
former, Panama, Bethlehem Steel Ex- month was less than the May volume 
port Corp., New York, iow; bids and inquiry remains light. Backlogs 

» OS : 
FUME 0. continue to confront most producers. 

100 tons, bureau of supplies and ac- The easier tone is exactly what was 
counts, navy, Norfolk, Va.; Alan Wood expected at this time of year. Con- 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., low; bids liti : are better thi : a ane 
June 29, schedule 996; same mill also aitions are be er nan a year ag 
low on floor plates, schedule 996, lot and the slack period is likely to be 
156. short. Reduced automotive and rail- 


solve the porllem 


of “WHICH ONE” 
among the hundeeds \ 
of COLD DRAWN STEELS 
EE DUARTE yowr 
Gp0E... 








Many special sections, formerly classified as un-economical 
are now being made on a production basis due to the 
many technical improvements in machine design and cold 
forming of the steel. Wyckoff Extra Wide Flats, for 
example, are now available in all standard widths up to 
12" x 2"'—while the standard shapes are represented by 
a complete range of types with many special physical 
and chemical properties. 

We shall be glad to analyze your requirements and recom- 
mend the best cold drawn steel for your purpose. 


WYCKOFF DRAWN STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mills at Ambridge, Pa. and Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 
Turned and Polished Shafting Turned and Ground Shafting 
Wide Flats up to 12” x 2’ 

Warehouse stocks carried by nationally known distributors 
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road buying are the principal rea- 
sons for the current decline, but 
farm implement and tractor makers 
are busier than usual. Prices are 
steady. 

Cleveland—Mills report a contin- 
ued decline in commercial and cold- 
drawn carbon steel bars, resulting 
from seasonal influences and more 
particularly from absence of speci- 
fications from automotive parts- 
makers. Requirements from farm 
implement and tractor manufac- 
turers are better than anticipated. 

Chicago—A widely diversified line 
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of steel bar users have come inio the 
market. Farm implement makers 
are exceptionally active and also 
some automobile partsmakers. How- 
ever, auto builders apparently are 
not yet getting busy on their new 
models so far as placing steel orders. 
Chevrolet is extending its manufac- 
ture of 1937 models, due to further 
sustained demand. 

Boston—Alloy and forging bars 
are relatively more active than com- 
mercial steel, but new buying is off 
about in line with a spotty curtail- 
ment in consumer operations. Sev- 
eral forging shops, however, con- 





REATER speed—lower fin- 
ishing costs—a more uni- 
form product! These are but a few of 
the advantages offered by the Spiral 
Wound Brushes developed by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 
These new “Even Trim” Spiral 
Wound Brushes are availablein nic- 
kel silver wire, horsehair and tam- 
pico. And all are refillable! 
The refillable feature is important 


because it makes possible uninter- 


rupted production of light gauge 


steel and continuous strip tin plate. 
The spiral winding is important be- 
cause it permits of right-angled 
brushing which practically insures 
the elimination of brush marks. 
Our technically trained repre- 
sentatives will gladly work with you 
in the development of “Even Trim” 
Spiral Wound Brushes to meet 
your specific needs. No obligation. 


Write or telephone today. 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


BRUSH DIVISION - BALTIMORE, MD. 
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tinue at a high rate and makers of 


bolts and nut specialties are fairly 
active. Because of established third 
quarter prices, some buyers are not 
expected to release tonnage much 
beyond immediate needs for some 
weeks yet. 

New York—Further tapering in 
demand is reflected in easier delivery 
schedules, which for a fortnight or 
so showed little change. Commer- 
cial bar consumers are now having 
little difficulty in obtaining deliver- 
ies on a fairly wide range of specifi- 
cations within two weeks, although 
some producers still are able to do 
little under four weeks. 

Philadelphia—Bar deliveries have 
been pared down to two weeks in 
some instances although no earlier 
than eight weeks can be had from 
other producers. Delivery largely 
depends on size and specifications. 
Some additional new business is re- 
ported but is not maintaining previ- 
ous volume. Consumption is hold- 
ing up well and probably will be 
reflected in a pickup in demand with- 
in the next few weeks. 


Ry 
Pipe Prices, Page 91 


Pittsburgh—Tubular goods book- 
ings showed little change last week 
compared with the previous period. 
Some producers entered July with 
backlogs of eight weeks in seamless. 
The situation is considerably better 
than a year ago. Prices are steady. 

Cleveland—A slight improvement 
in jobber turnover of standard steel 
pipe within the last 10 days is re- 
ported. This is particularly notice- 
able in requirements from industrial 
sources, despite the indefinite labor 
outlook. However, aggregate ship- 
ments during June were less than 
May, although considerably better 
than a year ago. J. B. Clow & Sons 
Co., Cleveland, also received the 
largest cast pipe award of the year, 
11,090 tons, 4-16 inch, for water ex- 
tension project, Akron, O. 

Boston—Pipe buying has declined, 
demand for cast, steel and wrought 
slackening. Cast pipe shipments 
against contracts are substantial, 
partly from stock, and operations in 
some eastern plants are easing. 
Large tonnage projects taking steel 
pipe are few and merchant pipe 
buying is routine. 

New York—Except for 1000 tons 
for New York city yard stocks, bids 
July 2, and a small tonage of 24-inch 
for a Westchester county sewer, cast 
pipe inquiry is light. Buying is 
mostly for small fill-in lots. Few in- 
quiries for more than 100 tons each 
are out. Foundries in some cases 
are easing operations. 
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Including specials, Washington, 
D. C., commissioners close July 9 on 
close to 3000 tons of cast pipe, the 
largest active inquiry in the east. 

San Francisco—Last week’s cast 
iron pipe awards were the largest 
in more than two months and to- 
taled 901 tons. This brought the 
year’s aggregate to 17,852 tons, com- 
pared with 13,995 tons for the cor- 
responding period in 1936. Largest 
letting called from 835 tons of 2 to 
16-inch pipe for San Francisco. 

Seattle—Lack of federal funds is 
retarding proposed water system im- 
provements in the Pacific Northwest 
and demand for cast iron goods is 
correspondingly weak. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


Unstated tonnage, 53,300 feet, 1'-inch 
black steel pipe, U. S. engineer, 2d dis- 
trict, New Orleans; bids July 6, 
schedule 623. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


8000 tons, 10-inch, 70-mile pipe line, Shell 
Petroleum Co., to A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee. 

1100 tons, 4 to 16-inch, water exten- 
sion project, Akron, O., to J. B. Clow 
& Son Co., Cleveland. 

£35 tons, 2 to 16-inch, San Francisco, 
allocated as follows: 500 tons, 4, 8 
and 16-inch, to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., 317 
tons, 6-inch, to Central Foundry Co., 
and 18 tons, 2-inch, to Pacific States 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah. 

400 tons, 6 and 12-inch, Westerly, R. I, 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Everett, 
Mass. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


2500 tons, including 60,000 feet, 8-inch; 
20,000 feet, 12-inch; 3000 feet, 16-inch; 
2400 feet, 8-inch, double hub; and 840 
feet, 12-inch, double hub; also 104.5 
tons cast iron coated water pipe 
specials; district commissioners, Wash- 
ington; bids July 9. 

1000 tons, 12-20-inch, former yard stocks, 
New York, U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., 
East Burlington, N. J., low; $50.95 per 
ton del. yards, material cement lined; 
bids July 2. 

400 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch, Portland, 
Oreg.; bids July 7. 

105 tons, 16-20-inch, fittings grade elim- 
ination, Akron, O.; bids July 12. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 91 


Pittsburgh—-Trends are mixed in 
manufacturers’ wire. A number of 
buyers implied they are well stocked 
and, with the automotive industry 
slackening, material is not being 
used as rapidly as a month ago. Pro- 
ducers, however, note several heart- 
ening factors, such as’ numerous in- 
quiries for third quarter contracts. 
Automotive parts makers are active- 
ly inquiring for needs for 1938 sea- 
son. From the great number of 
newcomers, it appears the parts busi- 
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ness will be more widely spread than 
usual. 

Cleveland—Wire mills continue 
close to capacity as backlogs in 
most instances extend into August. 
However, pressure for deliveries has 
eased considerably. This is particu- 
larly apparent in demand for manu- 
facturing wire, from auto parts- 
makers and bolt, nut and rivet 
manufacturers. Some sellers report 
agricultural requirements have held 
firmer than anticipated. 

Chicago—tThis is the usual dull pe- 
riod for wire and wire products 
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meet your specifications exactly. 





M PRODUCTS 


@ You can depend on Cold Rolled Precision Strip Steel to 
I I 


business, but currently, however, 
there is a little more activity than in 
corresponding periods of preceding 
years. Movement of wire products 
continues fairly well sustained. 
Boston Slight decline in wire 
buying is generally distributed over 
a wide range of products. Automo- 
tive demand appears to be holding 
up the best with some producers, but 
this is expected to go lower this 
month. Specifications for manufac- 
turers’ wire hold fairly well. Most 
mill backlogs are materially reduced 
and deliveries over the next few 
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Gauge and temper are 


uniform, edges are smooth, finish is bright—every operation 
in the manufacture of these steels is carefully controlled 
to save waste and rejections in your plant. 


Another special advantage is that you can secure this 
high quality strip steel of any standard analysis, in sizes as 


thin as .005"', 


in extra heavy coils weighing up to 250 Ibs. 


per inch of width. These large coils will minimize interrup- 


tions in your production. 


Cold Rolled Precision Strip Steel is furnished in sizes as 


light as .0OL". 


The Cold Metal Process Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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weeks will be reasonably prompt. 
New York—While the tempo of 
wire buying has changed little, a 
slightly increased volume of some 
specifications has been diverted to 


mills able to make reasonably 
prompt delivery. This tonnage is 
not large and the more fortunate 


producers are not soliciting the 
trade. 
Buffalo—Demand for wire has 


slowed considerably, probably due to 
seasonal factors. It is understood a 





Inland Hi-Steel is readily formed and 
avoids many problems commonly met in 
eavy construction. 

















ae 


Inland Hi-Steel 
welds excellently 
by either the elec- 
tric or gas proc- 
ess. In fact, with 
gas, it is a little 
more easilyweld- 
ed than carbon 
steel, 


—The Market Week— 


third open hearth at the Wickwire 
plant here, following repairs, is 
ready for production, but will not 
be lighted until demand improves. 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 91 


Domestic freight car awards in 
June, involving 548 cars, were by 


500 New Cars 


Save Weight with 
INLAND HI-STEEL 


These 500 cars recently built by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad Company typify 
transportation’s new bid for profits 
through cutting the waste load. 
Car ends, sides and other parts built 
of Inland Hi-Steel provide the same 
structural strength with as little as 
half the weight of ordinary struc- 
tural steel. 

Inland Hi-Steel is not costly. It is 
easily worked. It is more corrosion 
resistant than standard copper bear- 
ing steel. 

Our Metallurgical Department will 
gladly give you full information and 
will supply practical samples ot 
Inland Hi-Steel for test purposes. 


“7%a VTUTG 


Tg Sey 


SHEETS e STRIP e TIN PLATE © BARS @ PLATES @ STRUCTURALS © PILING © RAILS AND ACCESSORIES 


INLAND STEELCO. 


General Offices: 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Offices in: Detroit Kansas City. Milwaukee St. Louis — St. Paul 
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this year. 
They compared with the placing of 
4732 cars in May, which was the 


far the lightest so far 


second lowest monthly total, and 
brought bookings for the first half 
up to 45,985 cars, against 28,109 in 
the first half of last year, 6333 in 
the first six months of 1935 and 23,- 
259 in the corresponding period of 
1934. Further comparisons follow: 





1937 1936 1935 1934 

ee 17,806 2,050 24 152 
Feb. 4,972 6,900 806 19,725 
March 8,155 632 0 30 
April 9,772 4,427 350 800 
May. 4,732 8,900 2 717 
June 548 5,200 5,152 1,835 
6 mos 45,985 28,109 6,333 23,259 
ae 7,229 500 19 
| See 225 200 105 
Sept 1,750 875 7 
Oct. 2,210 1,250 75 
Nov 1,550 100 254 
Dec 23,450 10,050 110 
Total.. 64,643 19,308 23,829 


Current demand is characterized 
by car builders as the lightest so 
far this year, with little in immedi- 
ate prospect. Reading Co. has distri- 
buted the long-awaited tonnage for 
600 box cars which it will build in 
its own shops. The tonnage was 
principally in the form of 13-gage 
sheets for car tops, sides and ends 
and went principally to mills on its 
lines. A relatively small tonnage of 
plates, shapes and bars also was in- 
volved. Additional material also was 
reported purchased for 50 flat cars. 

Baltimore & Ohio has ordered two 
3600-horsepower diesel electric loco- 
motives from Electric-Motive Corp. 
Union Switch & Signal Co., Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. subsidiary, has 
received an order from the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy for equipment 
for a centralized traffic control sys- 
tem on 105 miles of line. 


Car Orders Placed 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 50 hopper cars, 
to General American Transportation 
Corp., Chicago. 


Locomotives Placed 


Baltimore & Ohio, two 3600 horsepower 
diesel electric locomotives, to Electric- 
Motive Corp., La Grange, III. 


Locomotives Pending 


& South Shore, 
locomotives. 


one or two 


Newburgh 
0-6-0 type 


Buses Booked 


J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, 
coaches for Honolulu Rapid 
Co., Honolulu, T. H. 


30 trolley 
Transit 


Buffalo Scale Co., Buffalo, has ap- 
pointed E. J. Kelly, 2010 Locust 
street, St. Louis, distributor for its 
complete line of scales. His terri- 
tory includes Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois. 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page %0 


New York—Award of 3679 tons for 


four New York city schools features 

lighter structural awards. Bids on 
the steel work, fabricating and erect- 

ing, were taken June 7. With 3500 
tons, three schools closing July 9, ac- 
tive tonnage for such work now 

pending approximates 10,000 tons. 

Awards are down sharply from the 
recent volume while new work be- 
ing figured is also lower. 

Boston Public works, taking 
small tonnages, are slightly more 
active. ‘Numerous small bridges 
take a substantial tonnage, but most 
are stringer spans, requiring a 
minimum of shop _ fabrication. 
Awards are around 750 tons with 
active pending tonnage mounting 
slowly. Miscellaneous contracts un- 
der 100 tons sustaining district fab- 
ricating shops, although backlogs 
are reduced and in a few instances 
operations are down slightly. 

Practically all structural fabricat- 
ing shops in Boston Metropolitan dis- 
trict have closed because of strikes. 

Philadelphia—McCloskey & Co., 
Philadelphia, is low bidder on the 
local courthouse job, involving 4500 
tons of shapes and 900 tons of bars. 
The steel has not been placed but it 
is reported that it will go to a small 
local shop. Pending business __in- 
cludes the $65,000,000 program for 
state college buildings, schools, hos- 
pitals, etc. The all-weather, Harris- 
burg-Pittsburgh tunnel highway, in- 
volving 50,000 tons of shapes and 
concrete bars may develop later this 
year inasmuch as disposal of bonds 
has been arranged. 

Pittsburgh— Awards and inquiries 
have declined recently, but condi- 
tions are better than last year. Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., ob- 
tained 4400 tons for a Chrysler Corp. 
building in Detroit. 

Buffalo—It is estimated that more 
than $7,500,000 worth of public and 
private construction has reached or 
will shortly reach contract stage. 











Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended July 3 ........ 34,782 
Week ended June 26 ..... 59,641 
Week ended June 19....... 22,080 
This week, 1936........... 46,249 
Weekly average, 1936...... 16,332 
Weekly average, 1937...... 27,625 
Weekly average, June...... 32,510 
Total to ange, 2006. ........ 582,698 
Total to ae: 745,869 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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—The Market Week— 


Unit Steel Bids, Baton Rouge Bridge 


Main Span, Mississippi River Bridge, Baton Rouge, La., Bids May 26 


Superstructure Lowest 
Material Unit A B Total 

Fabricated structural carbon steel 7,000,000 Ibs. 30.0798 $0.086 $558,600 
Fabricated structural silicon steel 31,500,000 Ibs. 0.0885 0.092 2,787,750 
Steel castings 1,100,000 lbs 0.13 0.127 139,700 
Reinforcing steel 836,000 Ibs. 0.063 0.065 52,668 
Steel rails ; 355,000 Ibs. 0.036 0.0375 12,780 
Steel rail fastenings 120,000 lbs 0.085 0.09 10,200 


A—Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., awarded contract at $3,705,855: B—Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, $3,865,835.50. 


Substructure Lowest 

Material Unit cE D E Total 
Reinforcing steel 3,533,000 lbs. $0.05 $0.06 $0.065 $211,980 
Structural steel 846,000 Ibs. 0.10 0.16 0.10 84,600 


Kansas City Bridge Co., Kansas City, Mo., awarded contract at $2,421,980: D 
Dravo Corp. and Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co., joint bidders, $2,959,640: E 
Siems-Helmers Inc., $2,673,575. Harry B. Henderlite, state highway engineer, Louisiana 
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This is counted on to give fabrica- 
tors tonnage of sufficient size to 
warrant the prediction they will 
continue on the high production 
schedules they established this quar- 
ter. 

Chicago—While the new inquiries 
and projects amount to about 900 
tons of specified business, a number 
of small lots under 100 tons have 
come out, totaling about 4500 tons. 
Labor difficulties are appearing 
among Chicago fabricators, with 
some shops hampered as to opera- 
tions and others actually down. 


—The Market Week— 


St. Louis—aActivities were further 
hampered by strikes at five addi- 
tional fabricating yards. This vir- 
tual tie-up of the industry has 
halted shipments. 

San Francisco—Awards were larg- 
est in six weeks and aggregated 
4901 tons, bringing total to date to 
109,858 tons compared with 101,602 
tons in 1936. Featuring the awards 
were 2875 tons for the San Fran- 
cisco terminal facilities of the San 
Francisco-Oakland bridge, placed 
with Columbia Steel Co. New in- 
quiries include 500 tons for five 





| Behind the Scenes with STEEL 





For You 


B RAND new in this week’s book 
is the space for all of you 
to speak yore minds. On page 19 
you'll find it, with room for ali 
and sundry to agree, disagree or 
take issue with STEEL’s editors 
over any points from the weather 
to metaphysics. Long have we 
felt the need for space to print 
the many interesting letters we re- 
ceive each week, both giving us 
a buildup and exploding verbal 
bombs under the chairs of our 
usually tranquil editors. For the 
moment, we'll have to be content 
with small space, says the vice- 
president in charge of doling out 
page numbers, so shell out early 
and we'll see to it that your pet 
peeve or favorite orchid gets a pre- 
ferred position. 


* 


Beware 


NVESTORS should be sure and 

watch carefully the birth rate, 
which is dipping and has dipped 
alarmingly in this country, ac- 
cording to one famous and con- 


cf 








4 
~ 
servative financial journal. In 
fact, according to this eminent 


authority, nobody, not even you or 
you or me, too, should ever get all 
tied up in any long term invest- 
ment without first calling 
Winchell or some other eminent 
authority on the state and trend 
of the birth rate. People, naively 
exclaim the financial wizards, are 
getting older and this will un- 
doubtedly affect the investment 
market. We'll bet the parents of 
the little tykes now being born 
never tell them just how impor- 
tant they are to the stock market 
men, fearing to spvoil them. STEEL, 
with customary forethought, called 
this state of affairs to the atten- 





tion of men in the industry for 
some time on the page opposite the 
inside back cover, declaiming to 
the world, “It’s the little things 
that count.” 


Bang 


URSING a few burns as a re- 

sult of the sun and some ex- 
ceedingly finely divided nonferrous 
metallic powders, we come to you 
a day late this week but still 
happy and alive. Deep in con- 
templation over the holiday, we 
tried to ascertain the amount of 
éluminum, magnesium and the 
like sent up in smoke in celebra- 
tion of our national birthday. Big- 
vest fireworks occured a bit pre- 
viously, however, over in Johns- 
town, where in opposition to the 
traditional Johnstown occurrences, 
there was a water shortage in the 
Cambria plant of Bethlehem Steel. 


* * 


Bawthtubs Again 


F ROM time to time in this space 
in the rear we have raised our 
concerning 


voice in harangue 


bathtubs—plain ones, fancy ones, 
cast ones and the new modeis 
from pressed steel. Thumbing 


through ancient American history 
the other day we ran across an 
item stating that in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, 
Anthelme Brillat-Savarin, the Lu- 
cius Beebe of his day in France, 
wailed to the winds because he 
failed to find even one fixed bath 
in the city of New York. Three 
quarters of a million tubs are be- 
ing turned out in this country 
each year, according to estimates 
of the Plumbing and Heating In- 
dustries bureau. Next time we go 
slumming on Park avenue, we'll 
stick out our tongue and go 
‘“nyaaah” at the blueblooded stock, 
because we know their ancestors 
never owned a bathtub anyhow. 


* * * 


Strugglebuggy 


UST PUFFED up to a stop on 
page 14 is a fine old trundlebus 
of 1911 caliber. In the very lines 
of the thing we can see veils and 
goggles, high button shoes and 
peg-top trousers—quite sentimen- 
tal, but out of tune with the times, 
according to Anaconda Wire & Ca- 

ble. 
SHRDLU 
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gates for the Colorado aqueduct of 
the metropolitan water district, Los 
Angeles, up for figures July 8. 

Seattle—Inquiry is slow and im. 
portant projects are lacking. Un- 
stated interests are reported to have 
taken 700 tons of shapes and steel 
piling for the Quartz Creek, Oreg., 
state bridge. Seattle will receive 
bids for the Ruby dam, involving 
400 tons of structurals July 22. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


4400 tons, building, Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

3000 tons, motor building, International 
Harvester Co., Indianapolis, to Gage 
Structural Steel Co., Chicago. 

2875 tons, San Francisco terminal fa- 
cilities, San Francisco-Oakland bridge, 
to Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

2670 tons, Lafayette high school, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

2650 tons, Christopher Columbus high 
school, Bronx, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1208 tons, public school 68, Manhattan, 
New York, to Harris Structural Steel 
Co., New York, $117,500; bids June 
7, board of education, direct, fabricat- 
ing and erecting. 

950 tons, building 242, Aluminum Co. of 
America, New Kensington, Pa.,_ to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

933 tons, public school 115, Bronx, New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., $89,970; bids June 7, board 
of education, direct, fabrication and 
erecting. 

930 tons, public school, No, 191, Brook- 
Ivn, N. Y., to Harris Structural Steel 
Co., New York. 

930 tons, state highway bridge 1428, 
Fetterman, W. Va., to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

923 tons, public school 113, Manhattan, 
New York, to Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co., Allentown, Pa., $89,100; bids June 
7, board of education, direct, fabricat- 
ing and erecting. 

810 tons, building, Phillip Morris Co, 
Richmond, Va., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

740 tons, highway bridge, 
to Trenton Bridge Co. 

700 tons, including steel piling, Quartz 
Creek, Oreg., state bridge to unstated 
interests; L. H. Hoffman, Portland, gen- 
eral contractor. 

645 tons, underpass, WPGM 524-A Car- 
ter county; bridge WPGH 151-A, Se- 
quoyah county, and bridge WPGHI 159- 
D, Creek county, Oklahoma to Capital 
Iron & Steel Co., Oklahoma City. 

615 tons, addition, public school 131, 
Brooklyn, New York, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., $59,170; bids 
June 7, board of education, direct, fab- 
rication and erecting. 

595 tons, vocational school, Toledo, O., 
to Whitehead & Kales, Detroit. 

575 tons, bridge, WPMH 970-B, Apollo, 
Pa., to Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Co. 
Pittsburgh. 

570 tons, foundry building, for Key Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill., to Mississippi Val- 
ley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, Il. 

485 tons, bridge, route 17040 Clearfield 
county, Pennsylvania, to Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

470 tons, manufacturing building, for 
Concrete Engineering Co., Cicero, IIL. 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

460 tons, grade crossing, New York Cen- 
tral railroad, Tonawanda, N. Y., to 
R. S. McManus Steel Construction Co., 
Buffalo. 

365 tons, flue support, American Smelt- 
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1 
t of ing & Refining Co., Garfield, Utah, to and Chaffee county, Colorado, to un- ville dams, Tennessee valley authority. i 
Los Minneapolis Steel Co., Minneapolis. named interest. We Knexville, Tenn.; Duffin Iron Co., Chi- i i 
j 340 tons, Tenth street underpass, Fargo, 107 tons, theater building, Shaker cago, low, $118,800: bids June 16 i i 
N. Dak., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- Heights, O., to Ingalls Iron Works. 500 tons, five gates for upper end Col ; { 
im- burgh. Birmingham, Ala vedic: eine hom inet i hyped sesame wnt : 
300 tons, extension to foundry building, 100 tons, alterations to Safeway Store. parted On, aig je sae. metropolitan 
Un- for Mesta Machine Co., Homestead, Pa., Los Angeles, to Pennsylvania Iron & . water district, Los Angeles; bids July 8 
ave to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Steel Co., Los Angeles. ape Fo oe building, American Art | 
tee] Pa. ; orks, Cos no ton, O. 
300 ton, bridge, Monaca-Beaver coun- Sh ® 100 tons, switch structures, Pickwick | 
eg., ties, Pennsylvania, to Fort Pitt Bridge ape Contracts Pending Landing project, Tennessee valley au- i 
pive COo,, Pittsburgh. e thority, Knoxville, Tenn.; Internation- i 
ring j 300 tons, pier casings, Seaboard Air Line 4500 tons, court house, Philadelphia, Mc- al Derrick & Equipment Co., Columbus, 
i Railroad Co., South Carolina, to Vir- Closkey & Co., Philadelphia, low; bids O., low, $52,837; bids June 17. 
x ginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. June 29. Westinghouse Electric Eleva- 467 tons, highway bridge, Boise City, 
fi 275 tons, bleacher additions, Wrigley tor Co., Chicago, low on elevator plant. Okla. 
; field, Chicago, to Midland Steel & 2550 tons, Bryant high school, Queens, 130 tons, addition to high school, Hyde 
: Equipment Co., Chicago. New York, bids July 9. Park, Chicago. 
De- & 270 tons, building, Majestic Laundry Co., 1250 tons, operating bridges over spill- 400 tons, Ruby dam, Seattle city light i 
thle- ff New need rg to Bethlehem Steel ways for Chickamauga and Gunters- project; bids July 22 " 
‘ Co., Bethlehem, Pa. } 
onal 965 tons, bridge RC-3877, Albany-Wa- 
rage tervliet highway 977, Albany county, \ 
New York, to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., j 
fa- Mt. Vernon, O.; Sheehan Contracting 
idge, Co., Albany, general contractor. C E N i U G A i i Y 
isco. 2950 tons, state highway bridge FAP-9- 
ook- R-8, Loveland, Colo., to Minneapolis 
Co., Moline Power Implement Co., Minneap- | 
olis. 
high 950 tons, telephone building, Los Angeles, | 
steel to Pacific Iron & Steel Co., Los An- t 
geles. | 
tan, 950 tons, bridge, section 1F, Pike coun- [ 
steel ty, Illinois, to Worden Allen Co., Mil- ; 
June waukee. H 
cat- 245 tens, grade elimination, New York, I 
New Haven & Hartford railroad, May- f 
». of brook, New York, to Bethlehem Steel | 
to Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
230 tons, bridge, FAP-370-D, Chester | 
New county, South Carolina, to Carolina i 
hle- Steel & Iron Co., Goldsboro, N. C. ; 
yard 220 tons, beams for warehouse, Arnold, ( 
and Schwinn & Co., Chicago, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
»0K- 200 tons, building, to Ingersoll Milling ; 
steel Machine Co., Rockford, Ill., to Missis- 
sippi Valley Structural Steel Co., De- 
428, catur, Il. b 
‘Des ' 200 tons, grade crossing elimination, sec- 
tion 108-F, Reading, Ill., to Joseph T. 
tan, Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 
steel 200 tons, addition, power house, Bridge- | 
june port, Conn., to American Bridge Co., 
cat- § Pittsburgh. 
7. 185 tons, bridge, 40 TR-FA-513-H, St. | 
ee, Louis county, Missouri, to Mississippi 
Co. souis y, Miss , Mississippi } 
Valley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, 
mn, | Til. : 
* i 182 tons sheet piling, Standard Oil Co., j 
artz for export to Persia, to Bethlehem : 
ted Fabricators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. i 
nan 180 tons, shafts, Delaware river aque- Ht 
; duct, contract 334, board of water sup- 
are ' 4 New York City, to ays & a 
“Qe. ae in Steel Service Corp., Long Islanc id . : ah eee oe a a ' 
an City, New York. Davi ’ Too! : | ie ee x s one nango. Tw nty-s ven years of 
mee" f 199 tons. outlet conduit crib, Detroit, to nowlet Re an experience in Centrifugal Casting is i 
Whitehead & Kales Co., Detroit. knew the reflected in the quality of our product. Molten metal : 
131, § 170 oe sae gig Pesuinti — cast under compression means a more dense grain structure 
' co y ois, to Milwaukee "idge ; ‘ : . 
aa : Co. ieaukee , ee ee value of free of defects. We promise you a stronger, better and 
fab- 170 tons, Dominican high school, Jamaica, more easily machinable Bronze Alloy, Monel Metal, 
Ty r ry g . ~ , ’ oa . ‘ 
om = to Richie & Penner, Brooklyn, Centrifugal Nickel or Gray Iron alloyed to meet your requirements. ; 
a 167 tons, bridge at Oswego, Ill., by gen- ROLLS, SLEEV ES, LINERS, BI SHINGS, BEAR- 
yllo, | eral contractor C. A. Swanson, Joliet, Force INGS and CASTINGS spun by Shenango find their i 
Co., to Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwaukee. way into the “tough spots” all over the world. Perhaps 
29 » eae en tAgo ine 
Val- 130 tons, novitiate arrochar, Staten | application? 
Ill. Island, N. Y., to Schact Steel Construc- 
ield tion Co. New York. It costs you nothing to find out. Write i 
rgh- 125 tons, theater alterations, 1603 Broad- | 
way, New York, to Bethlehem Fabri- S it E in A oy G Oo ad E oy a 
for cators Inc., New York. | - I 
Ill, 125 tons, building, Sherwin-Williams Co., | 4 
. Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryersor? & Son M O L D C O | a A | Y i 
~~ Inc., Chicago. NS 
_ oe 120 tons, bridges, Auburn and East | N . y 
Co., Machius, Me., to Berlin Construction | Plant, Dover, Ohio 
Co., Berlin, Conn.; bids June 30. | TT Ritains ian ‘ >: a 
elt- 115 tons, highway work, in Clear Creek | pearenen Cieens Giver Pate ee 
. 
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350 tons, curbing, for United States treas- 
ury, New York. 

350 tons, state highway underpass, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

335 tons, bridges, Stockbridge and Pom- 
panoosuc village, Vt.; bids July 16. 
330 tons, state bridge, over Western 
Maryland railway, Glen Morris, Md. 
325 tons, state bridge, Norwich, Conn.: 

bids July 6, Hartford. 

300 tons, addition to gymnasium build- 
ing, Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, 
Troy, N. Y. 

300 tons, office building, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa. 

300 tons, addition, public school 8&6, 
Bronx, New York; bids July 9. 

275 tons, addition, public school 197, 
Brooklyn; bids July 9. 

236 tons, six bridges, Woodbridge, N. J.; 
Weldon Construction Co., Westfield, 
N. J., low. 

210 tons, steel arch bridges, Shelburne- 
Colrain, Mass.; Charles I. Hosmer Inc., 
Greenfield, Mass., low. 

165 tons, shapes and bars, grade cross- 
ing, Sewell station, Gloucester county, 
New Jersey; bids July 12. 

150 tons, Tongue river dam, Mont.; bids 
in. 

125 tons, state bridge, Mechanics Falls, 
Me. 

105 tons, shapes and bars, library addi- 
tion, naval war college, Newport, R. I.; 
New England Concrete Co., Providence, 
R. L., low, bids June 30. 

103 tons, Santiam river bridge, 
county, Oregon; bids July 16. 
100 tons, sheet piling, spillway and cul- 
verts, Cumberland county, New Jersey; 

bids July 13, Walter M. Sharp engi- 


Linn 


neer. 





642 BAGLEY AVE. DETROIT. MICH. 
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100 tons, Washington state highway 


projects; bids in. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 91 


Pittsburgh Prices to jobbers 
continue firm, but some weakening 
in prices to contractors in certain 
districts is reported. Activity is de- 
cidedly better than last year, except 
perhaps on the Pacific Coast. Pend- 
ing business includes 600 tons for 
a building for American Smelting 
& Refining Co. at Whiting, Ind. 

Cleveland—Outstanding reinforce- 
ing bar tonnage of the year, 2000 
tons, was awarded last week to Pat- 
terson-Leitch Co., Cleveland, for the 
Industrial Rayon Co.’s plant at 
Painesville, O. Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, is expected to supply the 
steel. Otherwise awards during the 
week were limited lots well under 
100 tons from private sources. Mills 
are able to make deliveries almost 
over night in most instances, and 
prices are firm although fabricated 


material continues to show some 
weakness. 
Chicago New business largely 


‘Weight 2 the 











confined to 


numerous 
small lots of 75 to 100 tons each. 
All bids have been held up for one 
week on the 2000-ton federal post 
office garage project. 
Boston—Numerous small-lots are 


have been 


active, mostly bridges. Sizable 
building projects are being planned 
which will be out for bids shortly. 
Several hundred tons for Hartford, 
Conn., sewers remains to be placed. 
While prices on smaller tonnages 
are usually firm, buyers frequently 
secure concessions on_ attractive 
lots. 

New York Projects are fewer 
and awards have slumped. Approx- 
imately 8000 tons are pending with 
highway and bridge requirements in 
New Jersey slightly heavier. Small- 
lot buying is active. 

Philadelphia—The only large job 
currently before the trade is 900 
tons, for courthouse here, on which 
McCloskey & Co., Philadelphia, is 
low. A few small projects are re- 
ported but in general new business 
shows a definite slackening. Con- 
siderable work is ahead but is slow 
in developing. 

San Francisco— Mills have worked 
down backlogs to 30 days. Awards 
totaled 2733 tons, bringing the ag- 
gregate to 44,896 tons, compared 
with 111,173 tons last year. Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., took 428 
tons for the San Gabriel dam No. 
1 spillway, Los Angeles and Con- 
crete Engineering Co. secured 415 
tons for transition structures for 
the same project. New inquiries in- 
clude 500 tons for the naval operat- 
ing base, San Diego, Calif. 

Seattle—Local mills will curtail 
operations next quarter unless siz- 
able tonnages develop. Prices are 
steady. Washington state opened 
bids June 29 for two highway proj- 
ects involving 650 tons. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


2000 tons, plant, Industrial Rayon Corp 
Painesville, O., to Patterson-Leitch Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, will furnish the steel. 

1000 tons, Brewster housing project, De- 








Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended July 3......... 9,722 
Week ended June 26...... 11,133 
Week ended June 19...... 9,355 
This week, 1936........... 22,414 
Weekly average, 1936..... 6,005 


Weekly average, 1937...... 5,741 


Weekly average, June ... 9,596 
Total to date, 1936........ 188,105 
Total to date, 1937......... 155,012 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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troit, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago. 

1000 tons, sewage disposal plant, Stick- 
ney, Ill., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

640 tons, Mississippi river dam, Cap au 
Gris, Mo., to unnamed interest. 

450 tons, highway mesh, Ulster county, 
New York, to American Steel & Wire 
Co., New York; through Lane Construc- 
tion Corp., Meriden, Conn. 

428 tons, San Gabriel dam No. 1 spillway, 
Los Angeles, to Truscon Steel Co., 
Los Angeles. 

415 tons, transition structures, San Ga- 
briel dam No. 1, Los Angeles, to Con- 
crete Engineering Co., Los Angeles. 

395 tons, bureau of reclamation, invi- 
tation A-42,250-A, Potholes, Calif., to 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
Colo. 

300 tons, mesh highway, Dutchess coun- 
ty, New York, to Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co., New York; through John 
Arborio Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

300 tons, state overpass, Washington 
county, Oregon, to unstated interests; 
Jacobson & Jensen, Portland, general 
contractor. 

275 ~=sésttons, 
Oregon, 
Construction Co., 
contractor. 

258 tons, additional buildings, Jane 
Adams housing project, Chicago, to In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago; Patrick War 
ren Construction Co., Chicago, general 
contractor. 

250 tons, prison cell block, Attica, N. Y., 
to Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

235 tons, Tongue river dam, Big Horn 
county, Montana, to unnamed interest. 

225 tons, grade crossing, Rosslyn, Va., 
to Hudson Supply & Equipment Co., 
Washington. 

196 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 42,715-A, Phoenix, Ariz., to Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

175 tons, mesh highway, Westchester 
county, New York, Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co., New York; through A. FE. 
Ottaviano Inc., New York. 

164 tons, state prison, LaGrange, kvy., 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 

150 tons, rail bars, Jesse Preston Draper 
Memorial hall, Berea college, Berea, 
Ky., to West Virginia Rail Co., through 
American Builders Supply Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

150 tons, concrete tanks and outfall 
sewer, Curtis Bay plant, Baltimore, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Merrit-Chapman & McLean, Baltimore, 

general contractor. 


Bonneville dam 
to unstated interests; 
Portland, 


stoplogs, 
Gilpin 
general 


136 tons, sewage plant, Bound Brook, 
N. J., to Fireproof Products Co., New 
York. 

135 tons, foundation, New York City ex- 
hibit building, Worlds Fair, to Capitol 
Steel Co., New York, through Palmo 
Construction Co., New York. 

120 tons, Gorge Creek dam, Seattle light 
department, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Seattle. 

115 tons, building, Linde Air 
Co., Pittsburgh, to Jones & 
Steel Corp., Pitsburgh. 

110 tons, building, Frigidaire 
General Motors Corp., Moraine 
O., to Truscon Steel Co., 
O. 

100 tons, United States Engineer office, 
San Francisco, to Gunn, Carle & Co., 
San Francisco. 


Products 
Laughlin 


division, 
City, 
Youngstown, 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


900 tons, courthouse, Philadelphia, Mc- 
Closkey & Co., Philadelphia, low. 

650 tons, Washington state highway 
projects; bids in. 
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600 tons, building, American Smelting & 


Refining Co., Whiting, Ind. 


400 tons, first unit Ruby 


light department; bids, July 22. 

300 tons, bypass, Perth Amboy, N.J_., 
Camillo Contracting Co., Westfield, 
N.. J., low. 

250 tons, Tongue river dam, Sheridan, 
Wyo. 


240 tons, Big Creek bridge, Monterey 
county, California bids July 14. 

230 tons, grade elimination, Kentucky & 
Indiana Terminal railroad, Louisville, 
Ky. 

bridge, Westchester 
New York. 

125 tons, state highway 
land, Oreg., bids July 8. 


county, 


bridge, Port- 
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dam, Seattle 


100 tons, Rike-Kumler Co. store build- 
ing Dayton, O. 
100 tons, highways and bridges, three 


contracts, Vermont; bids July 16 
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specified fer 


those parts that mus/ stand up under chemical ccrrosicn and 


the fatiguing effects of shock loads, the manufacturer and 


user alike may depend upcn their Icng useful life. 


The proper selection of materials is an art acquired cnly 


after Icng yeers cf exypericnce crd specielizeticn. 


Titen 


has the background of brass specializaticn required to produce 


brass and bronze forgings of the quality to fit your most 


exacting needs. 


The Titan mills, located 


are economically situated to serve the brass and bronze needs 


at Bellefonte, 


Pennsylvania, 


of the 40,000,000 people located within a radius cf 300 miles 


from Hartford in the East to Detroit, and from Rochester, 


New York, to Richmond, Virginia, Titan products have 


built up a long list of satisfied customers. 


Dealing with Titan has a distinct advantage in the flexi- 


bility of service offered. 


quirements and special schedules. 


Let Titan quote on your next order. 


Titan readily meets special re- 


Jitan Metal Manujacturing Company 


Brass and Bronze Products 


Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 
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Pig iron shipments in 
June were close to the May figure, 
but next few weeks are expected to 
furnace operations 
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Alloys. 
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View looking at column side of large 


Lectromelt Furnace. This size, as well 
as other Lectromelts of 5 tons capacity 
and larger is available in top charge or 
door charge types. 
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have not been greatly curtailed by 
vacation schedules and the labor sit- 
uation, and some producers will be 
able to enlarge stocks. Inquiries for 
export have dropped. The large in- 
quiry recently circulated for ship- 
ment to France is reported to have 
been withdrawn. Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has con- 
firmed its intention of continuing in 
the commercial pig iron market. 
Prices are steady. 

Cleveland—Pig iron sellers report 
shipments declined in June and 
some looked for a further recession 
during July, as many foundries usu- 
ally close down during this period 
for vacations and inventory. While 
most foundries have specified full 
second quarter tonnage, many were 
forced to carry over a considerable 
portion into third quarter. Little 
third quarter tonnage has thus far 
been placed, although some sellers 
look for a marked change for the 
better in July. 

Chicago—Producers of merchant 
pig iron continue to face a busy pe- 
riod through the summer. _ Ship- 
ments in June now appear to have 
tapered about 10 per cent from May 
but this seems normal under the cir- 
cumstances. Foundry operations 
have been increasing and are ex- 
pected to maintain a good pace into 
autumn. Such large single consum- 
ers as automobile partsmakers con- 
tinue to accept iron from all pro- 
ducers but the balance between fur- 
nace output and actual active con- 
sumption is such that furnaces are 
not actively soliciting shipments. 
New business is coming along in rou- 
tine fashion. 

Boston—Pig iron buying is slack, 
mostly small lots for immediate de- 
livery by foundries operating with 
relatively light stocks. This includes 
some of the smaller jobbing found- 
ries who continue more active than 
most other casting producers. Heat- 
ing equipment builders are also do- 
ing well. The current trend in buy- 
ing is expected to continue for some 
weeks. Exports from this port 
against old orders are substantial. 

New York—Many foundries are 
scheduled to remain down this week, 
and in some cases next week as 
well, for inventory-taking and vaca- 
tions. This will be reflected con- 
siderably in pig iron specifications, 
with most sellers looking for little 
activity through most of July. There 
has been little third quarter con- 
tracting, except routine renewals af- 
fecting carry-over tonnage, and some 
producers report that they have had 
little or no carry-over tonnage. For- 
eign demand is confined to relative- 
ly small tonnages, with most inquiry 
coming from Europe. Japan, a heavy 
buyer this year, is practically out 
of the market. 

Buffalo—Shippers report all sec- 


ond quarter contracts were cleaned 
up in good shape. Last half of June 
was dull and merchants used the 
two weeks to pile iron for shipment 
to storage points. Canal rates con- 
tinued to be a matter of much dis- 
sension as shippers endeavored to 
obtain concessions. This deferred 
iron movement although some ton- 
nage has accumulated here recent- 
ly. Steelworks continue to absorb 
bulk of own iron and are not active 
in seeking merchant outlets. There 
is little prospect of an early change 
in production. 

Philadelphia Further prelimin- 
ary conversations relative to a pos- 
sible advance in fourth quarter 
prices are heard. However, whether 
prices will advance at reported $1 a 
ton depends largely on future devel- 
opments. Increased costs are said to 
justify advance and_ renewed 
strength in scrap market is support- 
ing this stand. A little buying ona 
hand-to-mouth basis by smaller foun- 
dries is reported but many of the 
larger interests are well covered. 
Large pipe makers have sufficient 


iron, mostly foreign, for needs 
through the year. 
Cincinnati—Shipments of South- 


ern iron, against old contracts, have 
been fairly heavy in view of a July 
1 deadline. Melt is down because of 
holiday suspensions and generally 
lighter jobbing demand. 

St. Louis—June pig iron shipments 
will exceed those of May and also 
of April. Aggregate tonnage prob- 
ably will be heaviest for any June 
since 1929. Mills and foundries are 
free from strikes here and are op- 
erating at near capacity. Backlogs 
are heavy and some tonnage has 
been transferred from strike-bound 
areas. Spot orders are in fair vol- 
ume, ranging from carlots up to 50C 
tons. Implement and stove manu- 
facturers continue to consume heav- 
ily. 

Seattle—Price of Columbia 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon, has not been 
changed for third quarter. This 
grade is selling at $22 gross ton 
base, Provo, Utah, having been ad- 
vanced $1 May 1. Foundry activity 
is steady and an increased volume 
is being bought. There is no com- 
petition from foreign pig iron, prices 
being out of line with the domestic 
product. 

Toronto, Ont. Producers have 
opened books for third quarter iron 
contracts and moderate booking is 
reported. It is expected that the 
next week or ten days will see most 
of those melters booked who placed 
forward delivery contracts. Spot pig 
iron sales are practically the same 
as in the preceding two or three 
weeks, approximately 1700 tons per 
week. Inquiries are appearing and 
producers are maintaining produc- 
tion at a new peak level of around 
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75,000 tons per month, of which 
about 15,000 tons was foundry and 
malleable iron for June. The daily 
melt continues at approximately 75 
per cent of capacity. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 94 


Philadelphia—The eastern Penn- 
sylvania market has developed fur- 
ther strength with several principal 
grades up 50 cents a ton. No. 1 
steel now is quoted $17 to $18 a ton, 
against $16.75 to $17 recenily. A 
substantial tonnage of this grade 
has been reported sold for nearby 
Philadelphia delivery at the top of 
the range, representing an advance 
of 50 cents. A leading maker of auto 
bodies here is reported to have dis- 
posed of its monthly accumulation 
of about 3000 tons of new com- 
pressed sheets at $18. This interest 
also disposed of 625 tons of miscel- 
laneous material. The Baltimore & 
Ohio closes on 14,000 tons of scrap 
July 6, including 6300 tons of No. 1 
steel and 2000 tons of rails. One 
vessel left Girard Point last week 
with a cargo of scrap for abroad 
and another from Port Richmond. 
Some tonnage still is owed against 
export contracts which will be 
cleaned up as soon as bottoms are 
available. No new export sales are 
reported here. 

Pittsburgh—-A definitely stronger 
tone was apparent in the serap mar- 
ket here last week. Activity was con- 
fined to only a few small sales, how- 
ever, pending the outcome of the 
railroad lists, one of which was re- 
ported to have brought around $20 
per ton for rail steel. Small deal- 
ers were reluctant to sell No. 1 
heavy melting at $18.50, and this sit- 
uation was reflected in many other 
grades. 

Cleveland—Increasing resumption 
of steelworks activities in plants in- 
terrupted by labor blockades is 
bringing inquiry for scrap in this 
district and the Valley. An important 
buyer in the Youngstown area is in- 
quiring for No. 2 heavy melting 
steel, which seems about $1 per ton 
stronger than a week ago. Buyers 
are offering $17, with few takers. 

Chicago—First definite signs of 
improvement in the scrap market 
are found in an advance of 25 cents 
in heavy melting steel and com- 
pressed sheets, due to resumption 
by a leading consumer, and removal 
of embargoes on shipments by an- 
other. Further strength is expected 
to follow. 

Boston—-A few signs of additional 
Strength have appeared for several 
grades of scrap, including stove plate 
and chemical borings, but on the 
whole prices are nominal and dull- 
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ness prevails in the domestic mar 
ket. For export prices are steady, 
holding better than bids by domestic 
consumers, which in most cases con- 
tinue too low to attract tonnage. 

The unusual situation has arisen 
where heavy melting steel for ex- 
port at Boston is selling above the 
New York price. This results from 
the requirement for shipping per- 
mits, which enhances competition 
for material to fill cargoes. 

New York—Buying of steelmak- 
ing grades of scrap is slightly heav- 
ier, with two eastern Pennsylvania 
mills taking better shipments at un- 
changed prices. While this activity 
is slight it represents improvement 
over recent weeks. Prices generally 
are unchanged although sales of 
rails for rolling have strengthened 
that grade $1. Stove plate also tends 
to be firmer. Buying for export is 
steady against orders. 

Buffalo—The scrap market is stag- 
nant. Local melters think suspen- 
sion of operations in other districts 
will force scrap to Buffalo in such 
volume as to further depress the 
market here. Dealers entertain no 
such ideas and are not interested in 
current bids. As a result buying is 
at a standstill although heavy ship- 
ments continue on orders. Dealers 
have satisfactory backlogs to begin 
the new quarter. 


Detroit—Sentiment alone finally 
has brought an upward turn in 
prices here, several grades, includ- 
ing melting steel, borings, bundles 
and turnings, being marked up 25 
cents. Opinion of dealers is that the 
market has touched bottom and has 
started upward. With August a low 
month from the standpoint of sup- 
plies, and higher prices forecast for 
September, renewed buying is an- 
ticipated this month. 

Cincinnati—Prices of iron and 
steel scrap are unchanged but the 
shrinkage in supplies and some evi- 
dence of accumulation lend strength. 
Mills have continued as heavy con- 
sumers and although avoiding ton- 
nage commitments are covered for 
early needs. Foundry grades are in 
lighter demand at unchanged prices. 

St. Louis—There has been a fair 
volume of scattered buying of iron 
and steel scrap, almost exclusively, 
however, for prompt shipment, main- 
ly to complete mixtures and for fill- 
in purposes. The market as a whole 
is firmer, this view being based on 
the fact that for two weeks there has 
been no decline on any item, and in 
some instances it is harder to ob- 
tain material at current quotations. 

Seattle—Dealers are marking time, 
expecting little improvement before 
September when Japan is likely to 
buy in volume again. Meanwhile the 
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Orient is not interested, as it is diffi- 
cult to obtain import permits. Local 
mills have storage facilities crowded 
and shippers have been asked to 
postpone consignments, although 
railroads have not declared an em- 
bargo. The market has dropped ac- 
cordingly, No. 1 being now quoted 
at $7 to $8. Old commitments are 
still being forwarded to Japan but 
steamship space is much easier and 
rates have dropped. 

Toronto, Ont.—Conditions in iron 
and steel scrap remain unchanged. 
Demand is high, with the more pop- 
ular lines in limited supply. Local 
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dealers state that they have many 
inquiries for machinery cast which 
they are unable to fill, while some 
are importing cast from the United 
States. Mills are pressing dealers 
for delivery of heavy melting steel 
and turnings and yard holdings are 
being depleted as a result. 


Warehouse 
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Cleveland — Warehouse _ distribu- 
tors report aggregate tonnage fell 
off 30 per cent in some instances 
during June, and some do not ex- 
pect improvement during July, due 
to labor unrest and adverse seasonal 
influences. 

Chicago—Following seasonal trend 
for June, warehouse business last 
month was somewhat under May. 
Volume of business was not much 
affected by strike conditions although 
a shortage of some materials has de- 
veloped, mostly sheets. Generally 
market is strong and steady, with 
less dislocation of warehouse trade 
due to strikes than usual. Some 
slight readjustment is being made 
in quantity differentials on struc- 
tural rivets. 

New York—With practically all 
lines affected, notably structurals, 
warehouse volume in June declined 
from May, the slump starting about 
the time of the mid-west steel strike. 
Buying during the last two weeks 
has been of a hand-to-mouth nature, 
and some jobbers were aided last 
month by sizable backlogs. Sheet 
deliveries are improving. While 
there are some scattered reports of 
shading, warehouse prices in the 
main are firm. 

Philadelphia—Except for a few in- 
stances, no business has come to lo- 
cal warehouses as reflection of Mid- 
west steel mill strikes. Slight eas- 
ing in total business is reported. 
Number of orders shows little de- 
cline but are smaller individually. 

Cincinnati—June sales from ware- 
house were equal to preceding two 
months, mill conditions enabling re- 
sistance to customary seasonal de- 
clines. Orders for structurals are 
individually small. Jobber stocks are 
better fortified with most difficulty 
in obtaining plates. 

St. Louis—Strikes have had little 
effect on warehouse business. Vol- 
ume continues heavy, and June is 
expected to show nothing of the 
usual seasonal recession. Sheets and 
plates still lead current buying. 

Seattle—Business is spotty and 
confined to small tonnages, there be- 
ing little mill buying. Deliveries are 
improving. Public works buying is 
less active. Price schedule is firm 
and generally maintained. June’s 





volume is reported about equal with 
May, but less than April. 


Steel In Europe 
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London —(By Cable)—-Many pro- 
ducers of finished steel are com- 
pletely booked for last half while 
others are accepting new tonnage 
for October and November in limited 
quantities. Persistent inquiry is be- 
ing made by structural, automobile, 
engineering and shipping concerns. 
Supplies of semifinished steel are 
inadequate in all districts. The gov- 
ernment promises to make arrange- 
ments for a greater tonnage of im- 
ports. A government loan will help 
build a new steelworks at Jarrow 
and aid in formation of a company 
with £1,000,000 capital. 

The Continent reports the market 
is quiet and delivery delays are 
shortening. Two additional stacks 
are projected by the French iron in- 
dustry. Output of German steel is 
increasing. 


lron Ore 
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Prices have been ad- 
vanced on chrome, tungsten and 
manganese ores. Turkish producers 
of chrome have made a general up- 
ward revision while Indian produc. 
ers have increased one grade, with 
indications that advances in other 
grades will be made shortly, particu- 
larly in view of impending higher 
ocean freight rates. Rates from 
India advanced approximately 100 
per cent early in the year and accord- 
ing to present indications are due 
for another 25 per cent increase. 
Strength in Turkish chrome re- 
flects not only a strong demand 
abroad, but the continued good in- 
quiry here for metallurgical pur- 
poses and an increase of about 50 
cents a ton over the past month in 
rates from Turkish ports of origin. 
Marked scarcity is the principal 
factor in a further increase in Chi- 
nese wolframite, which is now hold- 
ing nominally at around $25 per 
short ton unit for spot delivery. This 
spot price, however, represents more 
a theoretical differential above the 
future price than a price based on 
sales, for there is little or none avail- 
able for nearby. At the moment, 
in fact, Chinese sellers are offering 
little for delivery before December, 
a position they are now quoting at 
$23. This added strength in ore 
prices is expected to be reflected 
shortly in higher prices on ferro- 
tungsten which for the moment con- 
tinue at $1.80 to $1.85 per pound of 
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tungsten contained, freight allowed, 
in car lots. 

Cleveland—Total shipments of iron 
ore from the upper lakes during 
June were 10,107,883 tons, compared 
with 10,043,856 tons in May, and 
6,608,320 tons in June, 1936. The 
amount carried this year up to July 
1, was 23,922,294 tons against 11,- 
677,510 tons in 1936, an increase of 
104.8 per cent. 

Shipments from upper lake ports 
for the season to July 1, as tabulated 
by the Lake Superior Iron Ore asso- 
ciation follows: 


To To 

July 1 July 1 

Port 1936 1937 
Escanaba ; 662,349 1,236,866 
Marauctte .......... 1,188,382 1,851,167 
Ashland . 1,193,153 1,876,066 
ot ar 4,263,158 8,151,535 
Duluth ..... 3,000,761 6,881,747 
Two Harbors 1,369,707 3,924,913 


.11,677,510 23,922, 294 


Total 


Ferroalloys 
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New York—Since July 1 ferro- 
manganese shipments have dropped 
off sharply and the expectation is 
that deliveries will continue light for 
at least another fortnight. This de- 
cline reflects heavy protective cov- 
ering by contract customers, who 
were confronted with a $7.50 in- 
crease July 1. 

The movement in spiegeleisen is 
also expected to be quiet for the 
time being, for the same reason, as 
contract consumers, protected last 
April at prices $3 a ton below the 
current levels of $33, Palmerton, 
Pa., for 19 to 21 per cent material, 
and $39 for 26 to 28 per cent, speci- 
fied freely against their contracts 
which ran until the end of June. 

Spiegeleisen, although the decline 
in consumption is expected to be far 
less than normal, as the steelmaking 
operations are expected to hold in 
the seventies throughout the greater 
part of the summer. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 91 


While the contract price on Con- 
nellsville beehive coke has_ been 
holding there has been little spot 
buying recently. Reflection of the re- 
sumption of operations at steel 
plants which had been hampered by 
labor troubles, has been slow. De- 
spite the banking of many ovens, 
conditions generally are far better 
than a year ago. Some operators an- 
ticipate an upturn in requirements 
in possibly another six weeks. Most 
plants are operating over half a 
week. One company which very 
much reduced its shipments two 
weeks ago has been slowly expand- 
ing them again. Prices of by-prod- 
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uct coke are being extended into 
third quarter at the same level as 
for second quarter. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 92 


New York—Sentiment in nonfer- 
rous metal markets improved mark- 
edly last week due to a lessening in 
the tension created by the French 
financial crisis and American labor 
troubles. Prices advanced on the 
London Metal Exchange but gener- 
ally held unchanged here. 

Copper—Increased buying by inde- 
pendent fabricators combined with 
steady demand from affiliated com- 
panies boosted sales sharply early 
in the week with those for the first 
four days alone amounting to 14,144 
tons, or about 40 per cent of the 33,- 
396-ton total for all of June. Export 
copper closed around 14.12'c, c.i-f. 
European ports, compared with 
13.75¢ around midweek. Electrolytic 
was quoted firm here at 14.00c, Con- 
necticut. 

Lead—Offerings were reduced by 
a sit-down strike at a New Jersey 
refinery but demand was only mod- 
erate. Shipments during July are 
expected to increase from the esti- 
mated 45,000-ton total for June. 








Angle Shears 


If you have need for punches, 
multiple drills or special metal-forming and metal- 
working units, call on the THOMAS organization of 
- specialized craftsmen! 


Prices held at 5.85c, East St. Louis, 
and 6.00c, New York. 

Zine—Consumers continued to buy 
lightly while drawing rather heavily 
on previous commitments. The mar- 
ket was supported at the firm 6.75- 
cent level for prime western by the 
strong statistical position. Spot sup- 
plies remained tight in both foreign 
and domestic markets. 

Tin—Although a reduction in 
stocks had been expected, the report 
of a drop of 1242 tons in world vis- 
ible for June created bullish senti- 
ment and resulted in a price advance. 
to 57.75c. Easiness on Friday dropped 
the market to 57.37%«c. 

Antimony—Prices held unchanged 
on the basis of 14.50c for spot until 
Friday when a reduction of *s-cent 
was posted on American spot to 
14.12%c, New York. Fresh buying 
continued dull. 


Cold-Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 91 


Pittsburgh—June ended with cold- 
finished shipments about 25 per cent 
ahead of new business. Total speci- 
fications last month, however, were 
better than during May, according to 
some producers, and at present are 
considerably over last 


improved 


e The development of 
shearing machinery oc- 
cupies a prominent 
part in the engineer- 
ing activities of the 
THOMAS organization. 
For years we have fur- 
nished the largest 
metal-working plants 
with the right type of 
shearing equipment, as 
well as other fabricat- 
ing machines of all 


kinds. 
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year. Pressure is noted for ship- 
ments in some sizes. Textile and 


other machinery and farm equip- 
ment manufacturers, office equip- 


ment, and fabricators of household 
equipment continue active. 


Three Hundred at 
Steel Club’s Outing 


Three hundred members’ and 
guests, representing steel producers 
and consumers, attended the Steel 
Club of Philadelphia’s annual out- 
ing at Aronomink country club, 
Newton Square, Pa., June 25. 

After a day of golf and other 
sports, a dinner was served at which 
L. L. Caskey, manager of Philadel- 
phia sales for Republic Steel Corp., 
presided. 

H. H. Merriman, manager of 
Philadelphia sales for the Alan 
Wood Steel Co., headed the commit- 
tee on arrangements and was as- 
sisted by H. H. Zeising, sales man- 
ager, Midvale Co.; H. E. Richardson, 
manager of Philadelphia sales, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; 
R. H. McCracken, Philadelphia man- 
ager, Central Iron & Steel Co.; S. J. 
Cotsworth, assistant manager of 
Philadelphia sales for Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Corp.; and Thomas Ham, 
Philadelphia manager, Jones & 


Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Officers of the club, in addition 
to Mr. Caskey, are Mr. Zeising, vice 
president, and F. L. Shants, secre- 
tary. Mr. Shants is in charge of 
Philadelphia sales for the Lukens 
Steel Co. 
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New Shape Extras 
Are Put in Effect 


Effective July 1, leading producers 
of structural shapes are applying 
new quantity differentials which 
long have been under consideration. 

The extras apply to total theo- 
retical weight of an order of speci- 
fied quantities and sizes placed at 
one time for unrestricted shipment 
to one destination, (any additions 
will be considered as separate or- 
ders) as follows: 

Cents 
Per Lb. 
Under 6000 lbs. to 4000 Ilbs., inel 0.25 
Under 4000 lbs. to 2000 Ibs., inel. 0.75 
Under 2000 lbs. .... Se ey 

Coincident with the application of 
the new quantity extras, a revision 
in length extras also is announced 
by leading producers. These are 
as follows: 


80’-0” to 8’-0”, incl. . Pee, 
Under 8’0” to 5’0”, incl... = » 010 
Uneer BO” to 30”, inel......... . Gad 
Under 3’0” to 2’0”, incl... Wee oe 
Under 2’0” to 1’0”, incl. os . 0.50 
6 ae | | ll a ra ; : < 2S 
Over 80’0” to 90'0”, incl. nee 0.10 
Over 90’0” to 100’0”’, incl.......... 0.15 


5’0” or fraction thereof. Applicable 
only to those sizes that can be 
furnished in lengths over 100 feet. 
Cutting extras for lengths under 
5 feet are set up to cover a normal 
amount of such cutting on any one 
order. They do not apply on orders 
comprising an excessive amount of 
short length cutting. Such orders 
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are subject to special arrangement 
and pricing. 

The new cutting extras are being 
put into effect only by some of the 
mills. Others are understood to be 
holding the schedule under advise- 
ment. 

The new cutting schedule calls for 
an extra of 15 cents on lengths from 
three to five feet, compared with 
the current charge of 10 cents as 
observed by some mills and a brand 
new charge of 10 cents on lengths 
ranging from five to ten feet. The 
flat stopover charge of three cents 
in connection with milling-in-transit 
will be charged to the fabricators 
instead of being absorbed by the 
mills. This latter, it is pointed out, 
will be a return to the practice 
which prevailed prior to the steel 
code. 


University of Minnesota 
Issues Mining Directory 


The Mining Directory of Minne- 
sota, annual bulletin of the mines 
experiment station, University of 
Minnesota, 1937 edition of which 
has just been published, contains 
much valuable statistical informa- 
tion on the iron ore industry. 

Included in the 238-page bulletin 
are maps showing location of all 
operating mines, exhausted and re- 
serve properties, and beneficiating 
plants. Mines or mining properties 
that have shipped ore or contain 
reserve ore are listed, as are the 
various mining companies and a 
list of men associated with the in- 
dustry. 

General statistics include: His- 
torical data; iron ore reserves of 
Minnesota, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin; shipments of beneficiated ore; 
shipments by ranges; average 
analyses; ore loading docks; capac- 
ity of lake ore freighters; iron ore 
prices and values; Minnesota min- 
ing costs; taxes on industry in Min- 
nesota; cost of common labor; do- 
mestic iron shipments; and foreign 
iron productions. 


Mirrors of Motordom 


(Concluded from Page 38) 
bargaining representatives; (2) mete 
out penalties to union officials for 
strikes in violation of contracts, such 
penalties taking the form of sus- 
pension of dues-collecting privileges; 
and (3) require all union officials to 
be citizens of the United States. 

The last of these proposals would 
eliminate a large part of the com- 
munistic element which runs 
throughout the CIO and the UAW. 
It is unfortunate for industry that it 
has taken so long for state and fed- 
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eral government representatives fi- 
nally to become acquainted with the 
history of communistic affiliations of 
many of John L. Lewis’ lieutenants. 


RODUCTION for the first five 

months of the year is officially 
announced as 2,396,081. Add to this 
an estimated June production of 477,- 
200 and the six-month total becomes 
approximately 2,873,300, leaving a 
balance of 2,126,700 for the last half 
of the year, if the 5,000,000-mark is 
to be reached. Judging by last year, 
when production for the July-Decem- 
ber period totaled 2,021,929, the in- 
dustry should be able to make its 
goal easily, especially in view of 
anticipations for a good month for 
July. 

Significant feature of production 
figures for the first six months is 
that the industry was able to better 
last year’s total in spite of the in- 
roads of sitdowns, slowdowns, skips 
and the myriad other forms of labor 
disturbances. It will be difficult for 
analysts in years hence to discern 
any effects of strikes on the month- 
by-month production statistics, since 
each month bettered the total for 
the same month in 1936 by a wide 
margin. 


AFETY campaigns in Toledo, O., 
industries are estimated by Ohio 
industrial commission officials to be 
saving the plants $5,000,000 yearly 
$1,000,000 in lower premiums on in- 
dustrial compensation insurance and 
the balance in decreased spoilage of 
material, breakage of machinery and 
lost time. . . .First auto trailer coach 
plant for Toledo is the Hargo Mfg. 
Co., recently incorporated, and plan- 
ning to be in production by the first 
of next month in one of the build- 
ings formerly occupied by a Willys- 
Overland department. The company 
will employ 200. . . .General Motors 
claims to have produced its one- 
millionth vehicle in the current mod- 
el series on June 25, just seven work- 
ing days after the date when No. 
1,000,000 appeared in 1936. The mil- 
lionth car, so the Corporation’s pub- 
lic relations office avers, was a Chev- 
rolet master deluxe sedan which 
rolled from the assembly line at 3 
in the afternoon. .. .As an index to 
the upswing in truck and commer- 
cial car sales, it is interesting to note 
Studebaker sales of such vehicles in 
the first five months of this year 
bettered the total for the same period 
last year by almost 76 per cent. 


° 
Equipment 
Boston—Decline in orders is wel- 


comed by some builders as it will 
enable them to reduce backlogs be- 
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fore late in the year. Inquiries are 
still heavy, notably foreign, one list 
including 30 grinders for abroad. 
Most machine shops in this district 
close over the holiday only, resum- 
ing Tuesday. 

Pittsburgh— Machine tool manu- 
facturers continue busy against or- 
ders. B. F. Goodrich Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., is expected to spend 
around $500,000 in modern ma- 
chinery and equipment for its Phila- 
delphia rubber works. 

Cleveland — Dealers’ orders con- 
tinue light although manufacturers 


are still working against heavy back- 
logs booked earlier. Strikes are con- 
sidered the predominant cause for 
drop in new business. A fair amount 
of inquiries for export trade and 
from the automotive industry is 
current. Deliveries have started to 
show some improvement as result 
of decrease in business during past 
two months. 

Seattle—Road machinery, mining, 
automotive and logging equipment 


continue in strong demand. _ Elec- 
trical supply items and pumping 


units also are active. 
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Ohio 


COLUMBUS, O. Columbus Casting 
Co., Olentangy river road, manufacturer 
of iron castings, plans one-story foundry 
building, 72 x 135 feet, costing about 
$50,000 with equipment. 

CUYAHOGA FALLS, O.—City, K. L 
Ewart, service director, will take bids 
until July 12 for furnishing and install- 


ing 1500-gallon per minute turbine cen- 
trifugal pump. 


DAYTON, O.—Fire recently destroyed 
the buildings of the Hoban _ Brass 
Foundry Co. here and officials announce 
that they will resume operations as soon 
as a new site can be obtained and a 
foundry fitted with the necessary ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


DAYTON, O.—Buckeye Iron & Brass 
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Foundry Co., William P. Huffman, presi- 
dent and treasurer, sustained severe 
damages by fire recently. Mr. Huffman 
reports the heavy machine shop portion 
of the foundry will have to be com- 
pletely rebuilt and the machinery recon- 
ditioned or replaced. 


GALLIPOLIS, O.—City, John Gwinn, 
city manager, is considering construc- 
tion of sewage disposal system and in- 
cinerator, costing about $400,000. 


LANCASTER, O.—South Central Rural 
Electric association, care of farm  bu- 
reau, Columbus, O., has plans nearing 
completion and will take bids soon for 
primary and secondary lines totaling 
100 miles, with outdoor power sub- 
stations and service facilities. Fund of 
$105,000 is being secured through fed- 
eral aid. 

MAGNOLIA, O.—United States engi- 
neers office, J. D. Arthur Jr., Lieutenant, 
Zanesville, O., takes bids about July 6 
for furnishing and installing motor- 
driven pumping unit, 5000 gallons pet 
minute capacity, including all necessary 
appurtenances; also for two gasoline- 
driven pumping units of 11,000 gation 
per minute capacity. 


NEW BOSTON, O.—City, Douglas E. 
Bowling, mayor; Roy Canter, service di- 
rector, plans waterworks system, cost- 
ing about $250,000. 


SANDYVILLE, O.—United States en- 
gineers office, J. D. Arthur Jr., Lieuten- 
ant, Zanesville, O., will invite bids July 
6 for furnishing and installing motor- 
driven pumping unit, 2000 gallons-per- 
minute capacity, including motor, start- 
ing equipment and piping and accesso- 
ries; also for two gasoline engine-driven 
pumping units of 5000 gallons per minute 
capacity. 


TOLEDO, O. Hall Mfg. Co., maker 
of valve seat grinders and_ cylinder 
hones, has purchased a three-story steel 
building adjacent to its plant. Plans to 
spend $25,000 for equipment 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD, CONN. Elias Glass 
Co., Corbin avenue, New Britain, Conn., 
has plans completed by Mylchreest & 
Reynolds, 238 Palm street, for erection 
of 100 x 160 foot steel factory building, 
costing about $45,000. 


MERIDEN, CONN. Connecticut Gas 
Products Co. Inc., G. J. Fouse, vice presi- 
dent, New Haven, Conn., has plans for 
construction of factory unit, costing 
$100,000. 


MERIDEN, CONN. International Sil- 
ver Co., 48 State street, is preparing 
plans for erection of four-story, 40 x 
145 foot plating and finishing factory 
unit. Estimated cost $75,000. 


Massachusetts 


FALL RIVER, MASS. Lamport Mfg 
Supply Co., 511 Broadway, New York, 
has acquired the former plant building 
of American Printing Co. and will pur- 
chase and install loading and handling 
equipment. Estimated cost about $40,000 


MANSFIELD, MASS.—Mansfield Japan- 
ery Lacquer Products Co. is altering 
and repairing its plant at a cost of 
about $45,000. 


Maine 


LEWISTON, ME. City, G. Z. Bernier, 
superintendent of water department, is 
preparing plans for municipal pumping 
and street lighting plant, additions and 
alterations to present pumping station, 
pumps, generators, and diesel engines. 
Cost $228,000. Whitman & Howard, 89 
Broad street, Boston, engineer. 


NEW PORTLAND, ME. Clark & 
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Atwood Co., West New Portland, Me., 
plans to build a woodworking plant. 
Cost about $40,000, with equipment. 


New York 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. Bureau of yards 
and docks, navy department, receives 
bids for equipment and power house at 
naval hospital here, including water 
tube boilers, oil burning equipment, 
pumping machinery, storage tanks, and 
combustion control apparatus; specifi- 
cation 8418. 


BUFFALO—United States Corrugated 
Fiber Box Co., Indianapolis, has leased 
a plant at 180 Hopkins street here and 
will begin production of fiber boxes 
shortly. Machinery is being moved from 
Indianapolis. 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.—General 
Plastics Inc. has begun construction of 
an addition to its plant, costing approxi- 
mately $150,000. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. O. S. Cane, pur- 
chasing agent for Onondaga county, 
county court house, plans to purchase a 
150-pound pressure boiler and appurte- 
nances. Maturity in July. 


New Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J. Schnefel Bros., 684 
South Seventeenth street, plans erection 
of plant, to cost $50,000. 


TRENTON, N. J. E. F. Fisher, gen- 
eral manager, Fisher Body _ division, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, plans one 
and two-story plant here. A power plant 
will also be erected. Cost to exceed $5,- 
000,000. 


VINELAND, N. J.—South Jersey 
Foundry Co. has recently been formed 
with $125,000 capital stock. Harry Bas- 
tian is agent. 


Pennsylvania 


AMBLER, PA. Keasby & Mattison 
Co. plans erection of manufacturing 
plant, to cost about $600,000. United 
Engineers & Construction Co. Ine., 1401 
Arch street, Philadelphia, engineer. 


LEBANON, PA.—Lebanon Steel Found- 
ry plans erection of foundry building. 
General contract awarded to J. H. Greinr 
& Co., 826 Walnut street, Lebanon. Esti- 
mated cost $50,000. 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA. W. H. El- 
verston Pottery Co. sustained severe 
damage to its main fabricating plant 
recently. Plant will be rebuilt. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Detroit Automatic Machine 
Co, has been formed to develop auto- 
matic screw machines, by George D. Hay- 
den, 12380 Wisconsin avenue. 


DETROIT—Cadillac Tool & Die Co., 
8016 Prairie avenue, has been formed 
with $10,000 capital to deal in dies and 
tools, by Earl H. Harrison, Joseph Evans 
and Alex Vitovitch. 


DETROIT Perfection Mold & Ma- 
chine Co., 2822 Union Guardian building 
has been incorporated with $20,000 cap- 
ital by Walter V. Helmel, Grosse Pointe 
Park, to deal in steel. 


MONROE, MICH.—Monroe Steel Cast- 
ings Co. has awarded contract to Ben- 
nage & McKinstrie Co., Detroit, for an 
addition to its machine and carpenter 
shops. 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—Muskegon Pipe & 
Mfg. Co., 283 Ionia avenue, has been in- 
corporated with capital of $10,000, to deal 
in pipe products, by Vitus P. Houha, 
Chicago. 
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PONTIAC, MICH. City plans muni- 
cipal electric plant, including three oil 
burning diesel engines, panels, wires and 
distributing apparatus. 


PONTIAC, MICH. American Forging 
& Socket Co. has had plans drawn by 
L. J. Heenan, 609 Peoples State build- 
ing, for a one-story, 170 x 280 foot 
steel factory. Estimated cost $75,000. 

ZEELAND, MICH.—Work has begun on 
the new $85,000 municipal electric light 
and power plant here. Peter Brill, Zee- 
land, is contractor. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Illinois Machinery Mfg. Co 


has been organized. Joseph D. Dales 
Title and Trust building, is correspond- 
ent. 


CHICAGO Binks Mfg. Co., 3124 
West Carroll avenue, has plans prepared 
for erection of a two-story factory ad- 
dition, to cost approximately $75,000 


CHICAGO Chicago Pump Co., 2336 
West Wolfram street, plans to build a 
two story factory unit at 4700 Foster 
avenue. 


CHICAGO Adams Machinery Co., 
134 South Clinton street, maker of ma- 
chinery and parts, has purchased the 
machine shop building of Hansell-Elcock 
Co., Twenty-fourth and Canal streets, 
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for purpose of expanding its operating 
facilities. 


KANKAKEE, ILL. Florence Stove 
Co. has awarded contract to L. Balkin 
Builder Inc., 2020 North Austin street, 
Chieago, for one-story addition. Esti- 
mated cost $50,000 with equipment. 
Frank D. Chase Inc., 307 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, architect and engineer. 
Indiana 

WHITING, IND. Globe Roofing Prod- 
ucts Co., A. Coburn, president, 176 West 
Adams street, Chicago, plans one-story, 
40 x 304-foot factory, one-story, 45 x 
93 foot storage building; one-story 40 
x 100-foot warehouse; boiler house, and 
machine shop. 
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Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA Birmingham 
Paper Co., Fifth avenue, South, and 
Twenty-first street, plans installation of 
motors and controls, conveyors, loaders 
and other equipment in new multi-story 
addition to paper converting plant. Cost 
clese to $170,000. 

Virginia 

PEARISBURG, VA.—American Cellu- 
lose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd., 180 Madi- 
son avenue, New York, plans to spend 
approximately $30,000,000 for erection of 
rayon plant here. Initial expenditure 
estimated at $5,000,000. 

Missouri 

ST. LOUIS—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Inc., 26 Broadway, New York, plans to 
build a $200,000 cracking plant’ on 
South street and Louis waterfront here. 
Texas 

GOLDSMITH, TEX. Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., will in- 
stall motors and controls, air compres- 
sors, motor turbine pumping machinery, 
conveyors, and other equipment in new 
gasoline refining plant. Power house will 
also be built. Project will cost close to 
$1,500,000. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Pittsburgh Valve & 
Fitting Corp., Chenevert and Commerce 
streets, has awarded contract to W. E. 
Woodruff, 6000 Greenbrier street, for con- 
structing an addition to its plant. 

HOUSTQN, TEX.—Shaffer Tool Works 
is buildimg~a plant at 6006 Navigation 
at Greenwood streets, 60 x 120 feet, to 
be used as an office and shop. Total cost, 
including equipment, $50,000. Sam _ D. 
Cook, 3769 Farbar street, general con- 
tractor. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Rheems Mfg. Co., 
1401 Lockwood street, has $75,000 expan- 
sion program under way. Two additional 
buildings are being erected which will 
triple size of present plant. William A. 
Brunet, Shell building, general contrac- 
tor. 

Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE C. A. Krause Milling 
Co., South Forty-third and West Burn- 
ham streets, plans replacing mill re- 
cently destroyed by explosion. Cost of 
rebuilding and purchase of new equip- 
ment estimated at close to $1,000,000. 


Kansas 

RUSSELL, KANS.—City will vote July 
12 on a $127,000 bond issue to finance 
construction of a pumping house and 
two supply lines. Black & Veatch, 4706 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., consult- 
ing engineers. 


South Dakota 


BROOKINGS, S. DAK.—South Dakota 
State college, C. W. Pugsley, president, 
is taking bids to July 10 for purchase 
and installation of one steam turbine 
and generator unit of 350-kilowatt ca- 


pacity, with necessary switchboard 
panels and accessories. 
Iowa 


BOONE, IOWA Chicago & North 
Western Railroad Co., C. T. Dike, chief 
engineer, 406 West Madison street, Chi- 
cago, plans to install a water treat- 
ment plant here, including 200,000-gal- 
lon storage tank. Estimated cost $40,000. 

CHEROKEE, IOWA—State board of 
control, E. H. Felton, chairman, State 
House, Des Moines, Iowa, has been al- 
lotted $62,000 for construction of a new 
boiler house with equipment at the 
Cherokee State hespital. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA—Eastern Iowa 
Light & Power Co-operative is taking 
bids to July 21 for constructing 93 miles 
of rural transmission lines in wuscatine 
and Cedar counties. John P. Hand, 
Davenport, consulting engineer. 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Iowa Light & 
Power Co., C. A. Leland, president, wil] 
construct an addition to its generating 
plant, including installation of a 47,000- 
horsepower steam turbine’ generating 
unit, and has awarded general contract 
for the building to Arthur H. Neumann 
and Bros. Total cost of project is $1,500,- 
000. 

HARLAN, IOWA—City, Leo Billings, 
city clerk, is planning to purchase and 
install a water softener, to cost be- 
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THOUSANDS of guests have 
complimented us on the beautiful 
new rooms in Hotel McAlpin. They 
are spacious, immaculate, taste- 
fully furnished. They were planned 
for complete comfort. Add to this 
the time-saving location of the 
McAlpin, its fine food, its friendly 
service—and you have the main 
reasons why you should make this 
= hotel your home in New 


‘ork. 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


Hotel 
MCAIpin 


The Centre of Convenience 
BROADWAY AT 34th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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tween $30,000 and $40,000. Currie Engi- 
neering Co., Webster City, Iowa, con- 
sulting engineer. 

OTTUMWA, IOW A—Iowa Southern 
Utilities has let general contract to Fed- 
eral Engineering Co., Davenport, Iowa, 
for construction of a power plant addi- 
tion, including two boilers with 60,000 
pounds of steam per hour, water soften- 
ing plant and water heater. Cost is $150,- 
000. 

WOODWARD, IOWA—State board of 
control, E. H. Felton, chairman, State 
House, Des Moines, Iowa, has been al- 
lotted $50,000 by state legislature to 
purchase and install new boiler, genera- 
tor and engine, and laundry equipment 
for Woodward State school. 


Nebraska 


AINSWORTH, NEBR.—City is planning 
construction of a sewage disposal plant 
costing $30,000. Scott & Scott, Bankers 
Life building, Lincoln, Nebr., consulting 
engineer. 

COLUMBUS, NEBR.—Loup River Pub- 
lic Power district, C. B. Fricke, president, 
takes bids until July 22 for furnishing 
substation at Columbus hydroelectric 
power plant and for substations at Mon- 
roe, Fremont, Lincoln and Norfolk. Con- 
tract is divided into six parts: Power 
transformers; power and station service 
transformers; oil circuit breakers; dis- 
connecting switches, fuse mountings and 
fuses; lightning arrestors; instrument 
transformers. Harza Engineering Co., 205 
West Wacker drive, Chicago, consulting 
engineer, and D. J. Boer is in charge on 
site. 


OMAHA, NEBR.—Nebraska Power Co., 
J. E. Davidson, president; Clarence Min- 
ard, company engineer, Seventeenth and 
Harney streets, is constructing a plant 
addition to its substation at 4302 Leaven- 
worth street, to cost about $35,000. Gen- 
eral contract awarded to John Lof & 
Sons, Omaha. 


OMAHA, NEBR.—Nebraska Power Co. 
J. E. Davidson, president, Seventeenth 
and Harney streets, has awarded con- 
tract for construction and assembling of 
equipment to the Phoenix Engineering 
Co., New York. The power company 
will purchase all the machinery and 
equipment and the engineering firm will 
assemble it. Approximate cost $1,000,- 
000. 


Idaho 


SHOSHONE, IDAHO - Idaho Power 
Co., Boise, Idaho, plans new steel tower 
transmission line from generating station 
at Hagerman, Idaho, to point near Sho- 
shone Falls. Cost about $300,000 


New Mexico 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. Albu- 
querque Gas & Electric Co. is drawing 
plans for installing new electric steam 
generating equipment, costing $300,000. 
R. E. Thompson, care of owner, is en- 
gineer. 


Pacific Coast 


OAKLAND, CALIF. Acting supply 
officer, United States forest service, gov- 
ernment island, Oakland, is taking bids 
for three 1%-ton hoists. Specification 
4842. 

DAYTON, WASH. City officials are 
considering construction of a _ disposal 
plant. 

CLARKSTON, WASH. Washington 
Water Power Co., Spokane, plans new 
power substations at Clarkston in con- 
nection with proposed transmission line 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


between here and Asotin. Cost about 
$45,000. 

VANCOUVER, WASH. California 
Packing Co. is improving its plant, ex- 
tending boiler house capacity and build- 
ing a warehouse addition 


Canada 


AMHERSTBURG, ONT. Church & 
Dwight are erecting and equipping an 
additional factory building. Cost $100,000. 
Special equipment is being installed 

AYLMER, ONT. Aylmer Chemical 
Co. Ltd., J. C. Legg, manager, is making 
plans for construction of manufactur- 
ing and refining plant, to cost $50,000. 
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TORONTO, ONT Aluminum Co. of 
Canada, 158 Sterling street, plans con 
structing a plant. Cost to exceed $40,000 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Work will _ start 
shortly on an extension to the automo- 
bile plant of Chrysler Corp. of Canada 
Ltd. Cost of new building estimated be- 
tween $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE Canadian Tube 
& Iron Steel Co. Ltd. will build a 60 x 
100-foot extension to its plant 


SHAWINIGAN FALLS, QUE.—Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd., Montreal, will con- 
struct a plant here for the manufacture 
of caustic soda and chlorine, to cost in 
excess Of $2,000,000 
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Wide selection of pat- 
terns for modern ar- 
chitectural grilles, 
panels, radiator cov- 
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advertisements gives page number of any advertiser. 


WHERE-TO-BUY | 


A classified list of advertisers according to products. @Index to 


SOREN 0 








ABRASIVES (Polishing) 

Abrasive Products, Inc. 
So. Braintree, 

Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

ACCUMULATORS 

Logeman Brothers Co., 3126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Morgan Engineering Co., The. 
Alliance, O. 


ACETYLENE 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 E 


42nd St., New York City. 
Linde Air Products Co., The, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


ACID-PROOF LININGS 

Ceilcote Co., The, Rockefeller 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Sauereisen Cements Co., 315 Sharps- 
burg St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical 
Ambler, Pa. 
Ampco Metal, Inc., 3831 W. Burn 

ham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Paint Co., 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See 
COMPRESSORS (Air) 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Co., 
446 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y 
Ross, J. O., Engineering Co., 
350 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


ALKALI CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Detroit Rex Products Co., 13005 
Hillview Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ALLOYS—Sec FERROALLOYS 

ALUMINUM PAINT 

Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Co., Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


ANGLE IRON BENDERS 
Buffalo Forge Co., 

446 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Excelsior Tool & Machine Co., 
Ridge and Jefferson Aves., 

East St. Louis, Il. 


CHANNELS—See 
CHANNELS, ANGLES 


ANGLES. 
BEAMS, 
ANNEALING 


Holden, A. F., Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


ANNEALING BOXES—See BOXES 
(Annealing) 

ANODES (AIL Types) 

Udvlite Co., The, 1651 E. Grand 
Blivd., Detroit, Mich. 

AXLES 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Corp.. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Revublic Steel Corp., 
Devt. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Standard Steel Works Co., 
Burnham, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal. Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Corp., 


BABBITT METAL 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 
28th and Smallman Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nationa! Bearing Metals Corp., 


928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 


Ryerson, 
Rockwell Sts., 
l. 


16th and 
Chicago, 
BALING PRESSES 
Logeman Brothers Co., 
3126 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis 
BALL TRANSFERS 
Mathews Conveyer Co., 
Ellwood City, Pa. 
BALLS (Bronze) 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. & 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BALLS (Special Alloy Metals) 


SKF Industries. Inc... Front St. & 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BALLS (Steel) 


Hoover Ball & Bearing Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BAND FILES (Metal) 

Continental Machine Specialties, 
Inc., Dept. A., 1301 So. Wash- 
ington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 

Continental Machine Specialties, 
Inc., Dept. A., 1301 So. Washing- 
ton Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co., 1190 
University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


BANDS—See HOOPS AND BANDS 


BANDS 


Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Inland Steel Co., 38 So. 
St., Chicago, III. 
Revublic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, TIIl. 
Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain. Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Brown Marx Blidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


BAR BENDERS 
Buffalo Forge Co., 

446 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y 
Kardong Bros., 3246 Buchanan St., 


(Iron and Steel) 
Co., 


Corp., 


Dearborn 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 


Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Kearney, N. J. 

Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp., 
Jones & Lauehlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marviand Dry Dock Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BARRELS (Plating) 
Udvlite Co., The, 1651 E 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Petroleum Tron Works Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 
Pressed Steel 
Milwaukee, 
BARS (Alloy) 
Ampco Metal, Inc., 3831 W. 
ham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, 
Harvey, Til. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 
LaSalle Steel Co., P. O. 
Chicago, Tl. 


Grand 


Tank Co., 
Wis. 


Burn 


Inc., 


Corp., 


Box 6800-A, 


Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa 

Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O. 


BARS Reinforcing) 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Inland Steel Co., 38 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, II. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill 


(Concrete 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron)—See IRON (Bar) 
BARS (Reinforcing) 
Foster, ive Bess 


L. 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa 
BARS (Steel) 
(*Also Stainless) 
*Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Inland Steel Co., 38 So 
St., Chicago, Il. 
*Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
*Ludlum Steel Co., 
*Midvale Co., The, 
Nicetown. Philadelphia, Pa 
“Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST. Cleveland, O. 


Dearborn 


Watervliet, N. Y 


*Rvyerson, Jos. & Son, Inc., 
1th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Stanley Works, The, 

New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 

Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 

Canton, O. 
Weirton Steel Co., 
Youngstown Sheet & 

Youngstown, O. 


The, 


Weirton, W. Va 
Tube Co., 


BATHS (Heat Treating, High 
Speed) 

Holden, A. F., Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


BATTERIES (Storage) 

Edison, Thomas A., Inc., 
Orange, N. J. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 
19th St. & Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The, 


BEAMS CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC. 

(*Also Stainless) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Carnegie-Ilinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Celumbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif 


Inland Steel Co., 38 So 
St., Chicago, Il. 
‘Jessop Steel Co., : 
Washington, Pa. : 
*Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., ft 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y,. 
*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill 


Dearborn : 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 


Bantam Bearings Corp 


South Bend, Ind 
3oston Gear Works, Inc 

North Quincy, Mass 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 


New Britain, Conn 
Hoover Ball & Bearing Co 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
New Departure Div., 
Motors Corp., Bristol, 
Norma Hoffmann Bearings 

Stamford, Conn. 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


General 
Conn 
Corp., 


BEARINGS (Bronze) 
Ampco Metal, Inc., 3831 W. Burn- 
ham St., Milwaukee, Wis ' 
Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 
28th and Smallman Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Co., 
Paschall Sta., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lawrenceville Bronze Co., 
Bessemer Blidg., Pittsburgh, P: 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
Dover, O. 
Shoop Bronze Co., The, 344 
Sixth St., Tarentum, Pa 





BO OW. 


BEARINGS (Journal) 


Bantam Bearings Corp 
South Bend, Ind. ; 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn 
Hvatt Bearings Div 
Motors Corp P. O 
Newark, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W 
td., Chicago, Il 


General 
Box 476, 


Pershing 


National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Shafer Bearing Corp., 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il 
Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Bearing Co., The, 


SKF 
Erie Ave., 
Timken Roller 
Canton, O. 


Bearings (Oilless) 
Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., _ 
50 3rd St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


BEARINGS (Quill) 


Bantam Bearings 
South Bend, Ind. 


Corp 


(Radial) 
Corp 


BEARINGS 


Bantam Bearings 
South Bend, Ind 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn 
Hoover Ball & Bearing Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Bearings Div., 
Motors Corp., P. O 
Newark, N. J. 
New Departure Div., General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
Shafer Bearing Corp., 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Tl. 
SKF Industries. Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Canton, O 


General 
Box 476, 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


fer withholding his identity. 


Another ‘‘Message to Garcia’ 


To the Editor: 

Reading with the greatest interest 
the article in STEEL last week by 
Robert F. Heller on “What Can I do 
to Make Them Think?” I was re- 
minded of Elbert Hubbard’s classic, 
“A Message to Garcia.” In fact, 
the opening sentence carried almost 
the same idea—the executive trou- 
bled by the fellow who hasn’t initia- 
tive. 

Tradition has it that Fra Elbertus 
one day had a page to fill in his 
magazine, The Philistine, and wrote 
the Garcia article as a stopgap, 
with never a thought that he was 
touching a popular chord. This was 
in 1898 when the Spanish war had 
just well begun. 

George H. Daniels, at the head of 
the New York Central railroad, read 
the article and ordered _ several 
thousand reprints for his men, later 
enlarging his order to several mil- 
lions. Other employers followed 
suit and even foreign countries 
asked editions in translation, even 
as far as Japan. It was a shot in 
the dark but it was heard ’round 
the world, even if the metaphor is 
a little mixed. 

Now, Mr. Heller’s theme is much 
more practical than the Garcia 
story because Hubbard simply ex- 
posed the problem of how to make 
them think, while Mr. Heller goes on 
to supply some means of solving it. 
Mr. Daniels sought to give his em- 
ployes a glimmer of the truth by sup- 
plying them reading matter to 
rouse them to realization of the 
Opportunity before them. Mr. Heller 
seeks to rouse the executive to the 
Opportunity presented in the col- 
umns of business publications re- 
lating to his industry, if employes 
are encouraged to read and profit 
thereby. 

In the heyday of the Chautauqua 
movement Russell H. Conwell went 
up and down the land telling of 
“Acres of Diamonds,” an inspira- 
tional lecture proving that oppor- 
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tunities lay all about everyone, to 
be picked up by the discerning. In 
the business papers are square miles 
of diamonds and also pearls of great 
price for which anyone well can 
afford to sacrifice a little time and 
attention. 

I may be talking about things 
the younger generation never has 
heard of but there is a hint of value 
in the idea that Mr. Heller’s paper 
should be in the hands of every ex- 
ecutive and its suggestions acted on 
as far as possible. The nuggets 
will well repay the effort. 

A BELIEVER IN READING 


CIO a House on Sand? 


To the Editor: 

I believe the membership of the 
CIO has been considerably over- 
rated. Signatures alone do not make 
a strong labor union. Unquestion- 
ably a large proportion of those 
whom the CIO claimed were out in 
the steel strike were merely “on 
the fence,” waiting to see what 
would happen. They did not go to 
work for fear of violence to them- 
selves or families. 

Innumerable instances indicate 
the weakness of the CIO. As an 
illustration: Some few weeks ago 
employes in a tin mill in New Castle 
were asked to sign up. Initiation 
fees of $5 were waived. As the time 
limit on this waiver approached the 
CIO agent asked them to sign, be- 
cause the next week the initiation 
fee was to go in effect. An employe 
who was close to the CIO agent 
signed up just to be on the safe 
side, and paid $2 toward future dues 
—and that is all. Nothing was paid 
on initiation. A few weeks later he 
learned through his friend, the CIO 
agent, that 400 in the department 
had done the same thing that he did. 

A fictitious membership of this 
kind may help the CIO temporarily 
in its propaganda, but it will not 
endure. 

Can there be any doubt about the 


Letters should be brief —preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


CIO wanting to collect by means of 
the check-off? 
A STEEL PLANT EMPLOY! 


Scandals of 1937 


To the Editor: 

We have your circular letter of 
June 24. Before sending you a sub- 
scription we want to ask you wheth- 
er you will keep STEEL purely tech- 
nical, as it should be, or print scan- 
dals against government labor pol- 
icies and against CIO unions, like 
most of our American industrial 
journals do now. 

We are sick of such tactics and if 
STEEL falls in this line, then we do 
not have any use for it. We small 
business men refuse to be suckers 
and blind sheep, who are worked 
up on the side of big industrialists 
against their own interests. Our in- 
terest is on the side of labor. If la- 
bor gains, we gain, if labor lose, 
we lose. 

ROBERT SILINE 
Siline &€ Johnson, Wapello, Iowa 


Are They Americans? 


To the Editor: 

I was very much interested in the 
article “Flying Down to Pittsburgh” 
(CIO leaders identified as com- 
munists, STEEL, June 28, p. 18.) But 
I believe a very important item was 
left out. 

You would be doing a favor to the 
entire universe if you would ascer- 
tain whether or not the men men- 
tioned are citizens or have declared 
themselves for citizens of the Unit- 
ed States. 

I believe a little item along this 
line will be welcomed by all con- 
cerned, except the gentlemen in the 
article. 

At this time I wish to commend 
STEEL for its unbiased attitude in 
presenting the facts of the strike. 

GEORGE A. MAURATH 
General Manager, Maurath Inc., 
Cleveland 

















2-Cyl.—60 HP. 
3-Cyl.—90 HP. 


450 R. P.M. 





.A Small Diesel Built for Heavy-duty Service 


GAIN, Fairbanks-Morse widens the effective use 
A of Diesel power—opens up ALL its advantages 
to numerous users who have had to be content with 
compromises. 

The New F-M 42 brings true 
those applications requiring low horsepower but 


Diesel economies to 
requiring that horsepower continuously. That is 
. horsepower required is beside 
M 42 is built for heavy duty. 
450 RPM, the 


heavy-duty service . . 
And the F- 
Available in 60 hp. or 90 hp. at 


the point. 


_ DIESEL ENGINES REFRIGERATORS 
PUMPS RADIOS 
ELECTRICAL WACHINERY WASHERS 

«FAIRBANKS SCALES FARM EQUIPMENT 
«RAILROAD EQUIPMENT. STOKERS 


WATER SYSTEMS © “AIR CONDITIONERS 





world-known 


F-M 42 Diesel is little 
F-M 32. It is unexcelled in work-per-dollar with its 


brother of the 
2-cycle, backflow scavenging design and its thorough, 


automatic lubrication. Simplified on the principle 
that one part is twice as desirable as two for doing 
a job, the F-M 42 is exceptionally easy to operate 


and economical to maintain. 

Ask for Bulletin 4200-96. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 34 branches at 
your service throughout the United States. 


7228-O0A40. 128 
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